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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed^ to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the'  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  come  to  a 
resolution,  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


t»REFACE. 


AS  there  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
Dorsetshire,  different  from  those  which  attend 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Coqnty  Reports  in  general, 
and  which  could  not  well  be  stated  in  the  Title- 
page  to  this  volume,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to 
lay  them  before  the  Reader  in  the  Preface, 

In  the  year  1810  Mr.  Batchelor,  author  of  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  Bedfordshire,  was  employ- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  survey  Dorset- 
shire, and  draw  up  an  account  of  its  Agriculture : 
this  he  accordingly  did,  but  when  his  MS.  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  some  Gentlemen  connected 
with  the  County,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the 
Report  might  be  rendered  more  accurate  and 
complete,  if  another  Survey  were  made,  and  the 
observations  and  information  collected  during  that 
Survey,  incorporated  with  Mr.  Batchelor's  Report. 
This  task  was  assigned  to  me ;  and  I  accordingly 
went  over  the  County  in  the  year  1811. 

The  additions  and  alterations  I  have  made  in 
Mr.  Batchelor's  Report,  have  been  derived  partly 
from  what  I  collected  during  my  Survey,  and 
partly  from  a  very  useful  work  published  by  Mr. 
Boswell  of  Dorchester,  entitled  '*  The  Civil  Di- 
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vision  of  the  County  of  Dorset/'  This  work, 
besides  other  statistical  iaformation  of  great  local 
as  well  as  general  importance,  contains  a  complete 
Nomina  Fillarum.  I  understand  Mr.  Boswell  has 
some  thoughts  of  publishing  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
the  Military  Divisions  of  the  County :  if  he  follow 
up  his  design  (and  no  man  is  better  qualified  for 
it)  be  will  render  an  acceptable  service  to  all  con- 
nected with  Dorsetshire,  and  set  an  example  ta 
bther  Counties,  highly  deserving  to  be  followed • 

The  Reader  will  perceive,  that  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Report,  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  book ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Report, 
which  are,  more  strictly  speaking.  Agricultural,  I 
have  incorporated  the  information  which  was 
so  liberally  communicated  to  me  by  all  I  applied 
to  during  my  Survey,  with  the  MS.  Report  of^ 
Mr,  Batchelor.  Such  parts  of  his  MS.  as  I 
deemed  irrelevant,  I  have  omitted,  and  such  as 
were  inaccurate  I  have  altered  and  corrected  ; 
but  it  is  but  just  to  him  to  declare,  that  on  com*- 
paring  the  Notes  I  took  with  his  Report,  I  found 
they  agreed  in  most  particulars,  and  that  there 
was  not  much  necessity  to  add  to,  or  to  alter,  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  written :  my  business 
wfts  rather  to  make  it  fit  for  publication. 

W.  STEVENSON- 

Chebea,  August  12,  X812» 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SBCT.   I.-^SITUATION   AND   EXTENT. 

DORSETSHIRE  is  a  maritime  county,  lying  in  the 
south  of  England,  between  6(f  SO',  and  51^  S' 
north  latitude,  and  I®  58'  and  S^  18'  west  longitude.  It 
is  irregular  in  its  form  on  all  sides,  its  long  northern  side 
having  a  great  angular  projection  in  the  middle,  and  its 
sea-coast  running  out  into  points  and  headlands.  Across 
the  centre  of  it,  from  north  to  south,  it  measures  about 
36  miles,  and  £rom  east  to  west  above  fifty  miles.  To- 
wards the  southrwest  comer,  there  is  a  considerable  por« 
tion  of  landj  belonging  to  this  county,  which  is  cut  off 
from  tlie  main  body,  and  is  surrounded  by  Devonshire  $ 
and,  in  the  north  part  of  it,  a  small  portion  of  Somer- 
setshh^  is,  on  the  other  hand,  inclosed  in  Dorsetshire. 

l>orsetshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wiltshire  and 

Somerset^Uure^  on  the  west  by  Devonshire,  on  the  east  by 

Hamphire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  British  Channel.— 

The  coast  of  Dorsetshire  is  thuidcscribed  by  Mr.  Skrine» 

DORSET.]  B  in 


i  SITUATION   AN1>   EXTENT. 

in  Iiu  *'  General  Account  of  the  Rivers  of  Note  in  Great 
Britain." 

**  Torbay  fvont^  the  south-^astf  and  the  Dcvgnshirc 

coast  lies  in  th^  same  direction,  beyond  the  Teign,  as  far 

as  the  mouth  of  the  £x,  when  it  gradually  turns  towards 

the  south,   as  it  unites  with  that  of  Dorsetshire  near 

Lyme^  wbi^b  town  is  deligbtfully  situated  on  the  slope  of 

several  precipitous  hills,  towards  a  southern  sea^  and, 

though  ill  built,  with  9teep>  narrow^  and  winding  streets, 

has  been  preferred  by  many  to  the  numerous  searbathing 

places    on  this  coast.    The  shore    from   hence  turns 

gradually  to  front  the  south-west,  terminating  far  to  the 

south  intlie  huge  roeks  of  Portland  Jsland,  which  is  con- 

'  nected  with  it  riear  Abbotsbury,  by  that  extraordinary 

beach  of  pebbles,  called  the  Chesil  Bank,   which  runs 

many  miles  parallel  with  it. 

•*  Thus  is  that  immense  gulph  formed,  which  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  Devonshire,  and  much  of  - 
Dorsetshire;  together  with  the  several  smaller  bays  of 
tiiose  counties,  between  the  opposite  horns  of  Start-Poix>t, 
near  King's-bridge,  and  the  Bill  of  Portland,  which  is 
covered  by  two  light-houses.  On  the  opposite  side  ano- 
ther bay  opens,  little  inferior  to  this  in  extent,  stretching 
out  to  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  and  bounded  by  those 
vast  cliffs  which  terminate  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  south, 
between  Chale  and  St.  Lawrence. 

♦*  The  rock  of  Portland,  which  is  above  seven  miles  in 
circumfierence,  commands  these  spacious  bays  in  great  per^ 
fbction,  from  an  abrupt ,  perpendicular  height,  which 
overhangs  the  sea  tremendously  on  every  side,  except  to^. 
wards  the  north,  where  it  descends  in  a  steep,  but  practi- 
C9ble  hiH,  to  its  little  port,  close  to  the  Chesil  Bank,  firom 
w4uch  ridge  a  short  ferry  is  established  to  the  main  land 
of  Dorsetshire.    Herei  are  found  those  quarries  of  white 

stonej 
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stdncs  wKich  have  been  so  deservedly  held  in  f  epnte^  and 
with  which  so  many  of  the  great  buildings  in  our  metro< 
polis,  and  in  the  interior  of  England,  have  been  con« 
structed.  Numbers' are  employed  in  working  them  y  and 
this  barren  rock  i^  thus  rendered  a  populous,  as  well  as  a 
cultivated  district,  with  a  neat  village  in  the  centre  of  its 
level  summit,  which  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  church. 

"The  bay  of  Weymouth  opens  immediately  below  Port* 
land  i  and  that  tract  of  Dorsetshii^e,  called  the  Isle  of  Pur« 
beck,  stretches  oUt  on  the  opposite  side  the  south-east, 
terminating  in  the  point  called  St.  Alban'a  Head.  The 
rainge  of  cli£fs  which  bound  this  coast,  as  well  as  the  shoals 
called  the  Race  of  Portland,  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
shipping,  and  wrecks  are  very  frequent  here  in  stormy 
seasons.  The  cove  of  Lulworth  presents  an  occasional 
refuge  to  small  vessels ;  but  its  entrance  is  so  narrow  as 
to  render  it  of  little  use.  Immediately  behind  it,  Lul- 
worth castle,  the  fine  se^t  of  Mr.  Weld,  occupies  a  charm- 
ing elevation,  and  exhibits  a  grand  baronial  pile,  in  the 
midst  of  some  ornamental  grounds,  commanding  the  sea 
with  good  effect  through  a  gap  in  the  rocks.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Corfe  castle  displays  hs 
ruined  towers  6n  a  high  eminence  with  great  majesty  % 
and  this  pleasant  district  is  inhabited  by  several  respect- 
at^  families,  whose  seats  make  a  handsome  appearance- 
Turning  round  the  Point  of  Purbeck,  towards  the  norths 
the  bay  of  Studland  fronts  the  east,  within  which  this 
great  expanse  of  Poole  harbour  intersects  the  country, 
marked  with  several  islands^  and  distinguished  by  the 
port  of  Poole  V 

In  point  of  si2e,  Dorsetshire  may  be  considered  as 
rather  a  large  county,  compared  with  the  other  counties 

*  Skruie*t  Rivers  and  Coasuof  Great  Britain,  p.  294^298. 

b2  in 


t  mvisioiis. 

10  EngfandL  It  is  said^  fitmi  the  best  infiarmation  to  be 
fgocwrefip  that  the  countjinaj  be  arrai^ed  in  the  fbUoir- 
iog  manner: 

Acres. 

^Ji  ^MTaDie  lanci  —•—>•*•—•—■»■■♦——■—#—«——«—»  i  o2>jdoo 
jTMSiiiire  lano   •>— ——*«—y— —•—•—>—■—■—<——■■— •  loy^v^/X 

Conunons  ——————•»—»——♦»»#«,»■••>■»—•«——»•  26)916 

Downs   .^^*.....^..^.«— •^.^.••^••.•••.».^.^..^...^..  S  1,272 

Heath  land  ...^..^.......o.^.. ..  ...^..^..^.^.^..^.  29,979 

Woods  -^•••^•Mo.M.— •—•••••—•—•—•—••— •••••^•«  12,755 

Copse   ... ........ ...... 2,779 

Srianiauous    ....#.•.«..••....••.•....•..«.«•.«.•.•.«•«..••.•••....  Zujfyjuj 

W^aste  M««...M •  .•••••.••••••.••••.•..M..M.....  1,586 

To  which  add  for  rivers,  water-courses,  and 

roads*  land  occupied  by  towns,  farm-build-  Y  8,000 

logs, 


iich  add  for  rivers,  water-courses,  and*! 

Is,  land  occupied  by  towns,  farm-build-  r      8,< 

>l  OCC.        ... M..«...«...M..M. ...... taat*. •••...  f  ......  •  "^ 


Total     512,154 


SECT.    II. ^DIVISIONS. 

The  county  of  Dorset  is  divided  into  divisions,  hun- 
dreds, boroughs,  liberties,  and  tithings. 

There  are  nine  divisions,  viz.  Blandford  NortB,  or 
Blandford;  Blandford  South,  or  Wareham;  Bridport, 
or  Beaminster;  Cerne;  Dorchester;  Shaston  East,  or 
Wimbome ;  Shaston  West,  or  Shaftesbury ;  Sturminster ; 
and  Sherbonie. 

In  Blandford  North,  or  Blandford,  there  are  three 
hundreds,  viz.  Coombes  Ditch  hundred,  which  comjirises 
Anderson  and  Thompson ;  Blandford  St.  Mary ;  Blox- 
wtnth;  Law  Lee;  Muston;  Winterbdme  Clenstoii; 
"Wlnterbome  Wbitcombe;  and  Winterbome  White- 
church. 

Pimpeme 
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PInipeme  hundred,  which  includes  Ashe,  Br3ranston,' 
Durweston  and  Knighton,  Eastbury,  Fifehead  Nevillei 
Hamoon,  Haselburj  Bryant,  Houghton,  Langton  Long 
Blandford,  Pimpcrne,  Pimpcmc  Wamcrship,  Steep- 
leton  Preston,  Stickland  and  Quarleston,  Stowerpainej 
Tarrant  Hinton,  Tarrant  Keinston,  Tarrant  Launceston^ 
and  Tarrant  Rawson. 

Rushmore  hundred,  which  includes  Morden  West, 
and  Winterborne  Zelston. 

Dewlish  liberty,  which  includes  Dewli.h  and  Milbome 
Churchstone,  or  Milbome  St.  Andrew.  This  latter 
parish,  however,  properly  speaking,  is  in  Piddletown  bun* 
dred,  and  belongs  to  the  division  of  Dorchester. 

In  this  division  there  is  but  one  borough,  viz.  Bland- 
ford  Forum. 

The  division  of  Blandford  North,  comprises  therefore 
three  hundreds,  one  borough,  one  liberty,  and  thirty- 
two  tithings. 

The  land-rate  in  this  division,  at  4/.  ix^  the  pounds 
amounted  to  2136/.  6s.  6d.\  and  when  a  single  countr- 
rate  is  raised,  the  sum  paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate 
amounts  to  82/.  17/.  Sd. 

Tbe  second  division,  Blandford  South,  or  Wareham^ 
comprises  &vc  hundreds,  viz. 

.  Beer  Regis  hundred,  which  comprises  BeerRegis,Kings» 
hold,  Milbome  Styieham,  and  Winterborne  Kingston. 

Hundred&barrow  hundred,  which  includes  Affpiddle^ 
Briantspiddle,  Hyde,  Shitterton,  Tumerspiddie,  and 
Worgrctt. 

tlasilor  hundred,  comprising  Ame,  Blackenwell,  (com*' 
monly  called  Blatchknowl),  Bradle,  Creech  East,  Church 
Knowle,  Eggleston,  which  is  a  separate  tithing,  sometimesj 
included  in  Tyneham  parish  j  Earlsmead  and  Haymoor, 

B  3  Encombe^ 
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Eneombcji  Holme  East,  Holme  West,  Kimmcridge, 
t'ovington,  a  separate  tithing,  sometimes  included  in 
Tyneham  parish ;  Steeple,  Stoborough,  and  Tyneham. 

Rowbarrow  hundred,  which  includes  Afflington,  Hers- 
ton,  and  Langton  Matravers,  Kingston,  Langton  Wal- 
lis,  Ower,  Rempston,  Rollington,  Satidwich,  Studland, 
WhiteclifF,  and  Worth  Matravers, 

Winfrith  hundred,  which  comprises  Burton  East,   a 
separate  tithing,    and   sometimes  included  in  Winfrith - 
parish  J  Coombc  Keynes,   Chaldon  East,  Galton,  HoU 
worth,   Lulworth   East,   Moreton>  Poxwell,  Ringstead, 
Stoke    East,    WarmisrcU,    Winfrith    Newburgh,    and 

Woodsford. 

There  are  alsd  three  liberties  in  the  division  of  South 
Blandford,  viz.  Bindon  liberty,  Owcfmoigne  liberty, 
^nd  Stoborough  liberty. 

^indon  liberty  cpntains  Bexington,  Chaldon  Herring, 
Creech  Grange — a  separate  tithing,  sometimes  included 
in  Steeple  parish ;  LulwOrth  West,  Lotigcotts,  Fording- 
tqn  Mill-street,  Pulham  East,  Worth  West,  and  Wool. 

Owermoigne  liberty  contains  only  Oweymoigiie ;  and 
Stoborough  liberty,  Stoborough. 

There  are  two  boroughs  in  this  division,  viz.  Corfe 
Castle,  and  Wareham. 

The  division  9f  South  Blandford,  or  Wareham,  there- 
fore, contains  five  hundreds,  two  boroughs,  three  liber- 
ties, and  sixty-four  tithings. 

The  land-rate,  at  4/.  in  the  pound,  amounted  to  S308/. 
}3j.  7JL ;  and  when  a  single  county-rate  is  raised,  the  sum 
paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate  amounts  to  43/.  16/*  6d. 

The  third  division,  Bridport,  or  Beaminster,  contains 
five  hundreds,  viz.  Beaminster,  Beaminster  Forum  and 
Hedhope^  Eggertonj  Godderthornej  9nd  Wbitechurch 

Canni9-< 


Caoftontcorumfc  It  also  contains  four  liberties^  viz. 
Broadwindsor,  Frampton,  Lotliers  and  Bothenhamptoa> 
and  Poorstock. 

Beaminster  hundred,  comprise  Ash^,  Beaminster, 
Bowood,  Cheddington,  Chardstock  North,  Chlrdstotk 
South,  Corscombe,  Langdon,  Melplaish,  Netherbur/, 
Stoke  Abbas,  a/rax  Abbotts,  and  Wambrooke.  . 

The  hundred  of  Beaminster  Forum,  and  Rcdbodt, 
contains  Bradpole,  Littlewindsor,  Mapperton,  Mostef- 
ton.  Over  Kingcombe,  foorton  North,  Poorton  Souths 
cum  Loscombe,  and  Perriott  South. 

Eggerton  hundred,  comprises  Askerwell,  Hooke  and 
Witherston,  Kingcombe  and  Wraxall,  Longbredjy 
Matraveri  North  and  Soudu^  Milton  West,  Nettlecombey 
and  Winterbome  Abbas. 

Godderthorne  hundred,  contains  Allington,  Shipt^i^ 
gorge,  Sturthill,  Up-Iioders,  and  Walditch. 

Whitechurch  Cannonicorum.  hundred,  comprises  BuN 
stock,  Chideock,  Charmoath,  Catherston,  Lewstoil^ 
Colway,  PilsdoO)  Stockland  North,  Stockland  South, 
Sunton  St.  Gabriel,  Symondsbury  North,  Symondsbury 
South,  Marshwood,  Wootton  fitzpaine,^  GridleshaXs 
3arum,  Stoke  Atram,  Wootton  Abbots,  WcUs,  a^d 
Wild. 

The  liberty  of  Broadwindsor  contains  Broadwindsor, 
Childhay,  Drempton  and  Dibbeford. 

The  liberty  of  Frampton  contains  BenviUe^  Bettis- 
combe,  Bincombe,  Burton  Bradstock,  Came,  Compton 
Vailence,  and  Frampton. 

The  liberty  of  Lothers  and  Bothenhampton,  contains 
only  two  places  of  those  names. 

Poorstock  liberty,  contains  Poorstock* 
There  ^re  two  boroughs  in  this  division,  viz.  Brid- 
port,  and  Lyme  Regis. 

b4  The 
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The  dmrion  of  Bridport»  or  Beaminstery  t]berefoit« 
comprises  five  himdreds,  two  boroughs»  four  liberties 
sqid  sixty-eight  titbings. 

T&e  land-^atej  at  4kr.  in  the  pound,  amounted  to  6117/. 
Sj.  1  Iz/.  and  when  a  single  county«rate  is  raised^  the  sum 
paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate  amounts  to  99/.  Ids.  HJ. 

The  division  of  Ceme  contains  three  hundreds ;  viz. 
Buckland  Newton,  Ceme,  Toteomb^^and  Modburyj  and 
Whiteway. 

The  hundred  of  Buekd^nd  Kenton,  comprises  Brock- 
hampton,  Buckland  Newton,  Duntjsh,  Mappowder,  Min* 
tcme  Parva,  Ka&fde,  Hush,  Pulh^m  East,  Pulham  West, 
Wootton  Newland  and  Wootton  Glanvillc.  These  two  last 
are  separatetitfaings^  and  are  sometimes  included  in  one. 

The  hundred  of  Ceme,  Totcombe  and  Modbury,  con- 
tains jCattistQck,  Cerne  Abbas,  Compton  Abbas,  Fifcr 
bead  Sydling,  a  separate  4;i^ng,  sometimes  included  in 
Sydling  St.  Nicholas  parish,  Godmanston,  Hilfield,  Mid- 
diemarsh.  Nether  Cerne,  Up*Sydling,  and  Wylde  Court. 

The  hundr^  of  Whiteway,  contains  Cbesselborne, 
Hilton,  Ibberton,  Milton  Abbas,  Melcombe  Horsey, 
Stoke  Wake,  arid  Woolland. 

There  are  also  three  liberties  in  this  hundred,  viz. 

* 

Alton  Pancras, .  containing  only  a  place  of  tilriP^name : 
Fiddletrenthide^  containing  three  places  of  that  name, 
distinguishied  by  the  addition  of  Higher,  Middle,  and 
Lower,  and  M  interne  Magna  j  and  Sydling  St.  Nicholas 
liberty,  containing  Sydling  St.  Nicholas. 

In  the  division  or  the  subdivision  of  Ceme,  as  it  i$  more 
pjrofyerly  called,  there  is  no  borough  town. 

This  division,  therefore,  contains  three  hundred^r, 
three  liberties,  and  thirty-four  tithings. 

The  land-rate  at  4/.  in  the  pound;  amounted  to 
2562/.  Is.  I0d,'y  and  when  a' single'<louAty-rat^  is  raised; 

the 
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the   snm  paid  'out    of  the  poor's  ~  rate  amounts    to 
42/.  14f/. 

The  division  of  Dorchester  inchides  five  hnndredsi 
viz.  Culliford  Tree,  George,  Piddtetown,  Tollcrford,  and 
Uggscombc. 

In  Culliford  Tree  hundred,  there  are,  Ashdoh  and 
Clendon,  Broadway,  cum  Buckland  Ripers,  Cripton  and 
Farringdon,  Ghickerili  West,  Herringston  and  Clap* 
cotts,  Knighton  West,  Littlemayne,  Osmington,  Radi* 
pole,  Stafford  East  and  Lewell,  Stafford  West,  Stot- 
tingway,  Whitcombe,  and  Winterborne  Monkton. 

George  hundred,  contains  Brockhampton,  cum  Stins- 
ford  and  Frome  Bellet,  Bradford  Peverell  and  Muckle* 
ford,  Broadmayne,  Charminster,  Colleton  Row,  Frome 
Whitfield,  Forston,  Grimston,  Stratton,  and  Winter- 
borne  St.  Martin, 

Piddletown  hundred,  contains  Athelhampton,  Bur- 
lestoh,  Ilsington,  Little  Chesselbome,  Link  Piddle, 
Lovard,  Milborne  St.  Andrew,  Piddletown,  TinddtoQ 
Cliff  and  Throop,  Toipiddle  and  Walterston. 

In  Tollerford  hundred,  there  are  Chilfrome,  Chelbo- 
rough  West,  which  with  Chelborough East,  orLuccumbe^ 
tre  sometimes  considered  as  separate  tithings,  and  some- 
times included  in  one ;  Crtixton,  Evershor,  Frome  &u 
Qulntin,  Frome  Vauchurch,  Maiden  Newtoq,  Melbury 
Sampford,  Hampisham,  Toiler  Porcorum,  Toller Fratrum, 
and  Winford  Eagle. 

Uggscpmbe  hundred,  contaiivs  Abbotsbury,  Chilcombe, 
Corton,  Fleet,  Friar  Waddon,  Littlebredy  and  Kingston 
Russell,  IiaQgtpn  lierring,  Ifitton  Cheney,  Portisham, 
PhiUyholme^  jji  Hawjkcburch,  which  with  Wylde-court 
in  Cerne  hundred,,  composes  the  parish  of  Hawkchurch; 
Pnocknowle,  Roddea  and  Elswojtth  \  Shilvipghampton, 
jSwyjT,  and  WixUejrbQrqe  3tec]^letQD« 

There 
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'there  are  also  six  liberties  in  this  division,  viz.  For* 
dington  liberty,  which  comprises  Dalwood,  Fordington, 
'  and  Hermitage  •, — Portland  liberty,  which  contains  Port- 
land;! Piddiehinton  liberty,  which  contains  Piddle* 
hinton  ; — Sutton  Pointz  liberty,  which  contains  Prcs- 
ton>  Putton,  and  East  Chickerill,  Stockwood  ^nd  Suttoa 
Pointz ; — Wabyhouse  liberty,  which  coptains  W  abyhouse 
in  Upway :  this  tithing,  Elwell  and  Stothingway,  in  Culli- 
ford  Tree  hundred/ compose  the  parish  of  Upway  •,  and 
Wyke  Regis  and  Elwell  liberty,  which  contains  Elwell 
and  Wyke  Regis* 

In  the  division  of  Dorchester  there  are  two  boroughs, 
viz.  Dorchester,  and  Weymouth  and  J^^lcombe  Regis. 
This  division  therefore  comprises  five  hundreds,  two 
boroughs,  six  liberties,  and  eighty-one  tithings. 

The  land-rate  at  4/.  in  the  pound,  amounted  to 
5980/.  3s.  5d. ;  and  when  a  single  county-rate  is  raised, 
the  sum  paid  out  of  the .  poor's  rate  amoiints  to 
9S/.  14/.  9id. 

The  division  of  Shaston  East,  or  Wimborne,  includes; 
eight  hundreds,  viz.  Badbury,  CranboriXe,  part  of 
which  lies  in  Shaston  West  division ;  Cogdean,  Knowl* 
ton,  Loosebarrow,  Monkton-up- Wimborne,  Sixpenny 
Handley;  part  of  this  lies  in  Shaston  West  division ;  and 
Wimborne  St.  Giles. 

Banbury  hundred,  contains  Abbots-street,  Barnesly, 
Cowgrove,  Chalbm'y,  cum  Didlington,  Gussage  §t.  Mi- 
chad,  Hinton  Martel,  Hinton  Parva,  Horton,  licjgh, 
Moore  Critchell,  Preston,  cum  Crawford,  Shapwick, 
Stone,  Thornhill,  Wimbome-borough,  and  Wimborae<v 
minster. 

In    Cranbome   hundred,  are   Alderholt,  Cranbome** 

borough,  Cranborne-priory,  Cranborne-tithiog,  Edmonds 

shajB,  Hampreston,  Holwejl,  Lovetowa,  a  separate  tithings, 

s  .  sometimes 
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sometimes  included  in  Tarrant  Monkton  parish ;  Parley 
Wcst,,Pefttridge,  Petersham,  Tarrant  Rushton,  Wim- 
borne-alI-Saints>  and  Witchampton. 

Cogdean  hundred,  cpntains  Canford  Magna,  Charl* 
ton  Marshall,  Coombe  Aimer,  Corfe  Mullen,  Hamworthy, 
.Kingston  and  Parkston,  Lytch^t  Matravers,  Lytchett 
Minster,  Longfleet,  and  Sturminster  Marshall. 

Knowlton  hundred,  contains  Bowerswaync,  which  is 
sometimes  included  in  Gussage-all-Saints  parish;  Critch- 
ell  Goves,  CritchellLucy :  these  two  form  Long  Critchell; 
Gussage-all<n3aints,  Phillipson,  which  is  sometimes  includ- 
ed in  Gussage-all-Saints ;  Knowlhill,  sometimes  included 
in  Woodlands  parish }  and  Woodlands. 

In  Lcosebarrow  hundred,  there  are  Aimer  and  Map* 
perton,  Charborougb,  Morden  East>  and  Spottlsbury, 
cum  Crawford  Magna. 

Monkton-up-Wimbome  hundred,  contains  Blagdon, 
Boteridge,  Boveridge-heath,  Chettle,  Monkton-up« 
Wimborqe,  and  Tarrant  Monkton. 

Sixpenny  Handley  hundred,  contains  Gussage  and 
Minchington,  and  Handley. 

Wiipbome  St.  Giles  hundred,  comprises  St.  Giles, 
and  West  Woodyates. 

In  the  division  of  East  Shaston,  there  are  no  liberties^ 
and  no  boroughs:  the  number  oftithings  is  sixty-two. 

The  land-rate  at  4^.  in  the  pound,  amounted  to 
4458/.  9/.  4^. ;  and  when  a  single  county-rate  is  raised, 
the  sum  paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate  amounts  to 
ml.  X^sAd. 

In  the  division  of  Shaston  West,  or  Shaftesbury,  there 
is  not  a  single  hundred:  there  is  one  borough,  viz, 
Shaftesbury;  and  there  are  only  two  liberties,  and  twenty- 
four  tithtngs. 

The  borough  of  Sha^ton^  or  Shaftesbury)  is  generally 

considered 
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considered  as  consisting  of  three  parishes,  yir.  Holj 
Triiiity^  St.  James,  and  St.  .Peter;  the  whole  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Jiimes,  however,  is  included  in  the  liberty  of  Al- 
cester,  and  all  returns  are  made  by  the  constable  of  that 
Jiberty. 

Though,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  there  are  no 
liutidrcds  in  this  division,  yet,  as  was  mentioned  under 
the  division  of  East  Sha^ton,  several  pi  the  tithings  of 
the  hundreds  of  Cranborne  and  Sixpenny  Handley,  lie 
within  its  boundaries  and  jurisdiction. 

The  tithings  of  Cranborne  hundred,  which  lie  in  the 
division  of  West  Shaston,  are  the  fpUowing;  Asbmore, 
Bagbor,  Belchalwell,  Famliani,  Shillipg  Okeford,  Tar^ 
rant  Gunville,  and  Turnworth,  alias  Tumwood. 
,  Thje  tithings  of  Sixpenny  Handley  hundred^  which  Ue 
within  the  division  of  West  Shaston,  are  the  following : 
Cann,  cum  M^bury  West,  Compton  Abbas  East,  Con^p- 
ton  Abbas  Westi  these  are  sometimes  considered  as  se* 
parate  tithings,  and  sometimes  included  in  one;  Funtmell 
I^agna,  Hargrove,  ri^iw  Bedci$ter,  Twerne-minster,.  Mel- 
bury  East,  Orchard  East,  and  Orchard  West. 

The  two  liberties  in  this  division  are  Alcester,  or  Alin- 
cester,  which  contains  only  a  place  of  that  name ;  and 
Gillingham,  which  contains  Bourton,  GilUngham,  GiU 
lingham  Free,  a  separate  tithing,  sometimes  included  in 
Gillingham  parish ;  Milton,  and  Fierson,  and  Motcombe* 

In  the  division  of  West  Shaston,  or  Shaftesbury,  there-, 
fore,  there  is  one  borough,  two  liberties,  and  twenty-four 
tithings.  .. 

Th^  land-rate  at  4/.   m  the  pound,  amounted,  to 
2387/.  17x.  4:d,;  and  when  a  single  county-rate  is.  raised, 
the  sum  paid   out    of    the    poor's    rate  amounts   to  . 
S4/.  U.  SJ, 

The  division  of  Sturminster^    comprises  three  bun- . 

dreds. 
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dreds,  viz.  BrownshalU  Redlane,  and  Sttirtninster  New- 
ton-castle. 

In  Brown^hall  hundred,  are  Caundle  Stourton  and 
Woodrow,  Caundle  V/alcc,  Gomcrshay,  Stalbridge, 
StalbriJge  Weston,  Stoke  Gaylardj-and  Thornhill. 

Renlane  hundred,  contains  Buckhorn  Weston^  Child 
Okeford,  Fifehead  Magdalen,  Hanford,  Iweme  Court- 
nay,  alias  Shroton,  Keynton  Magna,  Manston,  Silton, 
Stower  East,  Stower  West,  Sutton  Waldron,  Thorton, 
and  Todbere. 

Sturminster  Newton  Castle  hundred,  contains  Hinton 
St.  Mary,  Mamhull,  Margaret  Marsh,  Okeford  Fitz- 
paine,  Newton  and  Cober,  which  two  make  up  StUr- 
ininster  Newton. 

In  this  division  there  is^  also  one  liberty,  viz.  Stower 
Provost,  which  contains  a  place  of  the  same  name. 

There  is  no  borough  in  Sturminster  division. 

This  division,  therefore,  contains  three  hundreds^  one 
liberty,  and  twenty-seven  tithings. 

The  land<4^te,  at  4/.  in  the  pound,  amounted  to 
3013/.  13/.  lOrf. ;  and  when  a  single  county- rate  is  raised, 
the  sum  paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate  amounts  to  44/.  2/.  5 J. 

In  the  division  of  Sherborne  there  are  two  hundreds ', 
viz.  Sherborne  and  Yetminster. 

"  Sherborne  hundred,  contains  Abbotsfee,  Overcombe, 
Nethercombe,  Eastbury,  Westbury,  Houndstreet,  New- 
land  borough— these  form  the  town  of  Sherborne;  All<*r 
weston,  cum  Folke,  Beer  Racket,  alias  Hackwood,  Brad- 
ford Abbas,  Caundle  Bishop,  CaundU  Purse,  Castleton, 
Down  and  Marsh,  Haydon,  Holnest,  Lydlinch,  Lilling- 
ton,  Xicweston — this  tithing  is  sometimes  included  in  th& 
chapelry  of  Holnest ;  Longburton,  Obome,  OverComp- 
ton.  Nether  Compton,  North  Wootton^  Pinford,  Thorn- 
ford,  and  Vp-Cerne. 

Yetminster 
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YetmtBster  hundred  contains  B^tcond^Cr-thii  paris!^ 
is  sometimes  included  in  Melbury  Bubb ;  Chetnolc,  Clif*» 
ton,  Leigh,  Mdbury  Bubb,  Melbury  Osmond,  Newland, 
Woolcombe,  and  Yetminstcr. 

There  are  also  two  liberties  in  this  division,  viz.  HaU 
stock  and  Ryme  Intri^nseca,  each  containing  only  a  place 
of  its  own  name. 

In  the  division  of  Sherborne,  therefore,  there  are  tw0 
hundreds,  no  borough  town,  two  liberties,  and  tlurty- 
efght  tithings. 

The  land-rate  at  4/.  in  the  pound,  amounted  to 
1760/.  16x.  5d.  \  and  when  a  single, county.rate  is  raised, 
the  sum  paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate  amotints  to 
4i2l.Ss.6d. 

jfn  the  whole  county  of  Dorset,  it  appears,  therefore, 
that  there  are  thirty-four  hundreds,  eight  borough 
towns,  twenty-two  liberties,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty 
tithings. 

The  land-rate  at  4rs.  in  the  pound,  amounted  to 
32,751/.  16/.  5d.  and  the  county  rate  to  500/. 

Ecclesiastical  Divisions,  isfc. 

The  county  of  Dorset  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol  3  and 
is  divided  into  five  Deaneries,  viz.  the  Deanery  of  Brid- 
port,  in  which  are  forty-eight  parishes  ;  the  Deanery  of 
Dorchester,  which  contains  forty-five  parishes;  the 
Deanery  of  Whitechurch,  which  has  fifty-five  parishes  in 
it ;  the  Deanery  of  Pimperne,  in  which  are  thi;*ty-two  pa- 
rishes ;  and  Shaston  Deanery,  which  contains  fifty-six 
parishes.  The  Archdeacon  of  Dorset  has  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  whole  diocese  of  Bristol,  in  which  this  county 
is  entirely  included. 
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The  Deanery  of  Bridport  contains  the  following  ret* 
tories,  vicarages>  &c. 


Abbotsburjr,     V. 
Abbotstockj,    B. 
Aliington. 
AskerweU,     R. 
Bettescomb,     R. 
Brad  pole,    V. 
Bridport,     R. 
Broadwindsor,     V. 
Burstock,    V. 
Barton  Bradstock,     R« 
Cattistock,     R. 
Cbeddington,     R. 
Cbilborough  £«     R. 

W.   R. 

Ohilcombe,     R. 
Child  Frome,     R. 
ConTpton  Abbas,    R. 
Corscombe,     R. 
Gorton,    R. 
Dal  wood,     V. 
Hawkchurcb,    R. 
Kokc,    R. 

Langtoii  Herring,     R. 
Lewcombe,     R. 
Letton,    R. 
Loders,    V.' 


Longbredy, .  R. 
Mapperion,     R. 
Marsh  Wood,     V. 
Martinstown,    V. 
Melbury  Sanipford,    R. 
Mekorobe  Bingham,  R« 
Nethcrbury,     V. 
Newton  Maiden,     R. 
Perrct  South,     R. 
Pillsdon,     R. 
Poorstock,     V. 
Poorton,     V. 
Portisham,     V. 
Puncknowle,     R. 
Radleston,     R. 
Rampisham,     R. 
Simond's  Borough,     V. 
Stocklaiid,     V. 
Swyre,     R. 
Toller  Porcorum,     V. 
Walterstone,     R. 
Wambrooke,     R, 
Whitcchurch  Canon.     V. 
Wintcrbornc  Abbas,     R. 
Wintcrborne  Steepleton,  R, 
Wooiton,     R. 


ThcDcahcry  of  Dorchester  contains  the  following  rec- 
toriesj  vicarages^  &c. 


Bincombe,     R. 
Bradford  Pevercll,     R. 
Broad  Main>    R. 


Broad  Way^R, 
Buckland  Ripers,     R, 
Chaidon,     V. 

Chickerill 
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Chickcrill  E.    K; 
Coombe  Keynes,    V. 
Compton  Valence,    R. 
Fordington»    V^ 
Frampton,    V. 
Frorac»    R. 
Knighton,    R. 
Knowle^    R. 
Langton»    R. 
Lalworth» 
Morton^    R. 
Osmington«    R. 
Owre  Moigne,    R. 
Portland,     r!. 
Poxwell,    R. 
Preston,    V. 
Radipoler    R. 
Stafibrd  £.    R. 


Stafford   W. 
SteepW,    R. 
Stoke,    R. 
Studland,     R. 
Teynham  W.    R: 
Tincleton,    R. 
Toller  Fratram,    V. 
Upway,     R, 
Warmwell,    R» 
Week,    R. 
Wenford,    R. 
Weymouth,    R. 
Winfnth,    R. 
Winterbome,     R. 
— — —  Monkton,  H. 


'«H 


Worth,    V. 


—  St.  Martin,   V. 

—  Save,    R. 


The  Town  of  Dorchester  contains  the  rectories  of  All 
Saints,  Trinity,  and  St.  Peter's. 

la  the  Deanery  of  Wbitechurch  are  the  following  rec- 
tories, iricarages,  &c. 


Affpiddle,    V. 
Aimer,    R. 
Alton,    V. 

Blandford  St.  Mary,    IL 
Bloxworth,    R. 
Bockbampton,    R. 
Bovington>  ^R. 
Boveridge,    R, 
Bryanston,    R, 
Buckland  Newton,    V. . 
Burston^    R. 
Canford,    V. 


Cerne,    V, 
- — Upper,    V. 
Charborough,.    R. 
Cheselboume>    R. 
Durweston,    R. 
Evershot,    V. 
Fifehead  Neville,    R. . 
Frome  Quinton,    R.;      ' 
Godmanston,    R. 
Grange,    R. 
Haselbury,    R, 
Holton,    V. 

Ibberton, 
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IbbeitOD,     R. 
Kencombd,    R. 
Kiogton  Lacey,    Ra 
>  RusselL    R. 

Lytchett  Matravers,    R. 
Lytchett  Minster,    R. 
Mappowder,     R« 
Mdcombe  Horsey,    R. 
Melcombe  Regis,.    R. 
Melplaish,     R. 
Milborne  St.  Andrew,    V. 
MiitoD  Abbas,    Vt 
Minteme  Magna,     R. 
Okefofd,    R. 
Puddle  Hinton,    R. 
^ — — « Parva,    R. 
#  Town,    R* 


Paddle  Trenchard,    V. 
Pulham,    R, 
Spottisbury,    R« 
Stickland,     R. 
Stinsford,    V. 
Stoke,    R. 

Storminster  Marshall,    V* 
Sydlihg,    V. 
Tolpiddle,    V. 
Thompson,    V. 
Tamer's  Piddle,    ft; 
Tamwood,    R. 
Whitechurch,    V. 
Winterbotne  2elstone,    ft. 
— — —  Kington,    R. 
Wootton  Stanfield,    R. 


The  Deanery  of  Pimpeme  contains  the  6)llowing  rec- 

toriesi  vicarages^  &c. : 


Ashroore,    R. 

Blandford,    V. 

Cball^ury,    li.  , 

Chettle,'  R. 

Cranborne,    V. 
,    Critcbell  Longi     R. 

— —  Parva,    R. 
.    Edmonsham,    R. 

Farnham,    R. 

Glissett,    R. 

■  •  ■  •  St.  Michael's,  R. 

Hatnmonds,    R. 

Hampreston,    R. 

Hinton  Martdl,    R; 


Hoftoto,    V. 
Houghton,     R. 
Langton  Silton,    R* 
Parley  West,    R. 
Pentridge,    R. 
Pimpeme^    R. 
Ruston,    R. 
Shapwick,    V; 
Stanbridge,    R. 
Steepleton,    R^- 
Stower  Paine,    V. 
Tarrant  Gunfield,    R, 
-Hinton,    R. 
■  ■■Kcinston^    R- 

Tarrant 
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Tarrant  L^nncesloD ^    R. 

-  ■  ■  MonktoQf    V. 

-  Ru^on,    R, 
Wichaoipton,    R. 


WitnborneAUHallowSi  R« 
Wimborae  Mmstprj    R. 

A 

!■  St  Giks,    R. 


The  Deanery  of  Shaston  contains  the  following  recto^ 

ries^  vicarages^  &c.: 


fiatcombe,    R. 

fidchalwell^ 

BeU, 

Btadford  Abbas,    V. 

Suckborn  Weston,    R. 

Burton,    R. 

Gaundle  Bishops,    R. 

■  Purse,  R. 

Ck>mpton  East,    R. 

Netbcr,    R. 

-i^-^ —  Over,     R. 
Iwerne  Oiurtnay,    R. 
'     Minster,    V. 
Fifehead  Magdalen>    V. 
Folke,    R.    .    ' 
FdntmeQEast, 
T     ■  West,    V. 

GOlingham,    V. 
Holwell,  R.   . 
Kiogton  Magna,    R- 
LUlingto^,    R; 


Manstone,     R, 
M^rnbull,    R; 
Melburjr  Abbots^    R. 
■■  Bubb,    R. 

■  "    ■'   ■  Ormooil,     R. 
Obofne,    V. 
Okeford  Supei^ior,    R. 
'     '  ■   ■  Inferior^    R, 

■  '     '    ■  Fitzp^ine,    1^ 


Ryme,    R.    . 
Sherborne,    V. 
Silton,    R. 
Stalbridge,    R. 
Stockwood,    R. 
Stower,    R, 
Stfatton, 

Sturminster  Newton,    V. 
Sutton  Waldron,    R. 
Thornford,    R, 
Todbcre,    R. 
Yetminsteo    V; 


In  the  Town  of  Shafiesbury'are  the  rectories  of  St;. 
Martin^  St,  Peter,  Trinity,  St.  Lawrence,  ^d  St.  Ram* 
bold,  and  the  vicarage  of  St.  James. 


There 
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There  are  also  in  Dorsetshire  the  following  rectorie% 
vicarages,  &c.  which  lie  in  the  Deanery  of  Sarum : 

Alton  Pancrasy    Pec.  Castle  Town^    Pec. 

Anderstooy     R.  Chardstock,    V. 

Athelhampston,    R.  Charminster,    Pec» 

Beaminster^     V.  pec.  Cliflon,    R.  pec. 

Beer,    V.  Corfe  Castle,    R. 

Caandle  Marsh,    R.  LymeR^,    V. 
Canford  Parva,     Ptec. 

In  Wareham  are  the  rectories  of  St  Pcter^  St.  Mii- 
chael,  St.  Martin  and  Trinity. 


I  at  Shaftesbury. 


This  county  forms  part  of  the  Western  Circuit ;  thi 
•ssizes  for  which  were  anciently  held  at  Sherborne,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  at  Shaftesbury  j  but  now  they 
tre  held  at  Dorchester. 

The  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
The  first  week  after  Epiphany,  .......o.*.....  at  BhndfonL 

The  £rst  week  after  the  close  of  Easter,  .•••  at  Sherborne* 
The  first  week  after  the  trandation  of 

Thomas  I  Becket,  ••.••••.« ••.•••.••.• 

The  first  week  after  Michaelmas,  •.•••••—••  at  Bridport. 
*  The  situationof  the  town  of  Dorchester  is  exceedingly 
fine;  it  lies  on  an  ascent  above  the  river  Frome,  by 
which  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  side»  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  six  miles  from  the  British  Channel.  Large,  ex« 
tensive,  and  pleasant  downs,  interspersed  with  corn-fields^ 
arc  seen  from  the  south  and  west.  The  avenues  to  the? 
town,  on  every  side,  consist  of  pleasant  walks,  planted 
i^fffi  rows  of  limes  and  ^camore  .trees. 

The  form  of  the  town  is  an  irregular  square,  but 
from  the  appearance  of  it,  and  from  certain  remains 

c  2  which 
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T^hich  are  still  visible,  it  must  ^fbrxHerlf  have  made  up  a 
tomplete  square,  tt  is  very  regulafly  built>  and  consists 
principally  of  three  streets,  which  unite  near  the 
middle:  they  are  well  paved,  and  remarkably  clean  ;  but 
like  all  the  towns  in  this  county,  there  is  a  dulness  and 
want  of  activity  very  co^picuous  in  it. 

The  building  in  Dorchester  most  worthy  of  notice,  and 
best  worth  describing  ih  a  statistical  performance,  is  the 
new  gaol.  It  is  built  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Howard,  and 
the  expense  of  the  erection  was  16,179/.  . 

The  external  appearance  of  this  building  is  strikingly 
handsome ;  and  in  its  interior,  there  is  every  convenience 
appropriate  to  its  destination.  The  buildings  consist  of 
a  lodge,  keeper's  house,  chapel,  debtors'  day-roomsj 
female  fines  and  female  debtors^  rooms ;  visiting  rooms 
for  male  debtors  ^  fines  ;  felons'  infirmaries,  &c.  There 
:^re  also  four  wings,  which,  though  they  are  detadied^ 
communicate  with  the  centre  building  in  each  story,  by 
cast-iron  bridges,  sprung  from  the  several  galleries.  The 
separate  /sleeping  cells,  which  will  accommodate  eighty- 
eight  prisoners,  are  distributed  in  the  different  buildings; 
a  provision  is  also  made  for  accommodating  more  male 
debtors,  in  case  they  exceed  that  number. 

The  condemned  pri3oners  are  lodged  in  four  cells, 
which  are  light  and  airy ;  and  such  as  are  refractory  are 
confined  to  four  that  are  perfectly  dark,  over  the  others : 
there  are  likewise  six  reception  cells,  v^hich  are  fitted  up 
in  the  lodge. 

The  arrangement  of  the  prison,  and  the  consequent 
distribution  of  the  prisoners,  are  such,  that  not  only  are 
the  male  separated  from  the  female;  but  the  prisoners  of 
each  sex  are  also  divided  into  classes,  and  for  each  dass^  " 
separate  sub-divisions  arc  appropriated,  by  means  of  dis- 
tinct staircases,  with  courtSi  work-rpoms^  &c.  to  each* 

A  com* 
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A  commodious  room,  fitted  up  with  proper  attention 
to  convenience,  is  also  set  apart  for  the  female  fines,  and 
female  debtors  respectively:  these  rooms  are  placed  over 
the  dormitories  of  the  male  debtors,  and  under  the  two 
infirmaries,  detached  from  every  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing, except  the  court  and  house  of  the  keeper,  to  which 
they  have  access  through  the  chapel. 

As  soon  as  any  prisoners  are  brought,  they  are 
placed  in  the  reception  cells,  where  they  continue 
until  the  surgeon  of  the  prison  examines  into  their  state 
of  health,  and  until  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  in  a  cold 
or  hot  bath,  built  for  that  purpose.  Such  as  are  in  an 
infectious  condition,  are  confined  in  these  reception  cells 
till  the  surgeon  pronounces  it  safe  to  remove  them  into 
the  interior  parts  of  the  prison.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  a 
proper  condition  to  be  removed,  they  are  clothed  in  the 
gaol  uniform,  and  distributed  according  to  their  sex  and 
class.  The  clothes  which  they  brought  with  them  are  put 
carefullyby,  in  order  to  be  given  them  on  their  liberation. 

The  taslMmaster  and  one  of  the  turnkeys  have 
apartments  in  the  lodge;  which  contains  also  a 
wardrobe;  a  room  with  a  mill  for  grinding  com :  in 
this  room  every  thing  is  to  be  found  necessary  for  dress- 
ing the  flour,  as  all  the  com  for  the  supply  of  the  prison 
is  ground  and  prepared  here^  There  are  also  a  bake-> 
bouse^  and  a  brewhouse,  with  iron  boilers ;  an  oven,  and 
other  apparatus  for  cookery  for  the  prisoners.  On  the 
top  of  the  lodge,  there  is  a  fiat  roof,  which  is  covered 
with  copper,  on  which  the  executions  take  place,  in  view 
of  all  the  criminal  prisoners. 

Dorchester  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  manufac- 
tory of  broad-cloth  and  serge.  The  manufactory  of  the 
former  is  entirely  at  an  end ;  and  very  little  is  done 
in  the  lattcr^trade. 

c'3  Weymouth 
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Weymouth .  is  situated  on  the  British  Chanoel,  at 
**  the  bottom  of  9  most  beautiful  bay,  which  fpnns. 
nearly  a  semicircle,  making  a  sweep  of  more  than  two 
miles,  admirably  protected  from  all  hills  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills.**    The  shore  is  covered  with  a  fine  sand, 
and  is  so  fiat,  that  one  might  walk  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  into  the  sea  without  being  more  than  fcnee  deep. 
On  it  may  frequently  be  found  a  great  variety  of  very 
rare  and  curious  shells ;  while  the  botanist  may  be  much, 
enriched  by  the  fun  which  are  thrown  upon  the  beach,, 
as  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks^^ 
most  of  those  which  can  be  found  in  the  south  of  £ng-, 
land  would  be  thrown  up  by, the  sea. 

Wareham  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
rivers  Frome  ^d  Fiddle,  near  their  confiuence  with  the 
waters  of  Poole  harbour ;  it  was  formerly  a  very  largc- 
and  populous  town,  but  frequent  ravages  by  fire,  devas* 
tations  by  war^  and  principally  the  retreat  of  the  sea  from^ 
its  port,  have  made  it  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  sloping  gently 
to  the  soiith.  Its  form  is  very  regular,  being  nearly  a. 
long  square,  the  streets  intersecting  one  another  at  right 
angles,  particularly  the  four  principal  ones,  which  divide. 
,  th^  town  into  regular  quarters.  The  area  of  the  town  is 
computed  at  about  one  hundred  acres. 

Poole,  which  is  a  Town  and  County  of  itself,  probably 
takes  its  name  from  the  bay  on  which  it  stands,  as^ 
from  the  smoothness  of  the  water,  it  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pool  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  im 
reality  it  is./  Poole  stands  on  a  peninsula,  which  is  con* 
nected  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  with  the  m^-land. 
The  ground  which  it  occupies  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  principal  streets,  which  run  nearly  N.  TL 

and 
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attd  S«  W.    On  the  land  side  a  wide  desolate  heath  exf- 
tends  close  up  to  the  town. 

The  harbour  of  Poole  extends  about  four  miles  from 
North  Haven  to  Redclyffe  Attwell,  on  the  Purbeck 
shore.  The  depth  of  water  will  admit  any  vessel  which 
does  not  dr^w  more  than  fourteen  feet.  Dr.  Maton^  ia 
his  Observations  on  the  Western  Counties  of  England,  no- 
tices a  singular  appearance,  with  respect  to  the  tides  in 
Poole  harbour: — *^  The  sea  ebbs  and  flows  four  times  ia 
twenty-four  hours ;  twice  when  the  moon  is  at  S.  E.  and 
N.  W.  and  twice  when  she  is  at  south  by  east  and  north 
by  west.  Two  of  these  tides  seem  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  Isle  of  Brownsea,  which,  obstructing  the  water  as  it 
runs  towards,  the  mouth  of  the  hat^bour,  causes  it  to  flow 
back  again:  this  is  the  second  flood.  In  the  harbour  the 
ebb  and  flood  appear  alternately  every  sit  hours.  The  ^ 
ebb  at  low  wato-,  between  the  coast  of  Hampshhre  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  runs  so  strong,  that  it  shoots  into 
Poole  harbour,  which  lies  in  the  line  of  its  course }  so  that 
when  it  is  low  water  at  Hurst  Castle,  it  is  high  watar 
here*.*' 

Poole  appears  to  have  risen  into  eminence  and  wealth 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  sea  having,  in  a  great 
degreci  left  Wareham ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  longer  depth  of  water  su£* 
6cient  to  carry  large  vessels  so  high  up  as  Warehim. 
Besides  this  circumstance,  however,  the  situation  of  Poote 
in  every  respect  is  much  preferable  for  trade  to  the  latter 
jlbe^^^-^  is  Hear  the  entrance  from  the  Channel ;  and  the 
navigation  up  to  Wareham,  from  the  number  of  turns  . 
which  tbd  arm  of  the  sea  takes,  is  very  intricate^  and  re^ 
quires  the  assistance  of  difierent  winds. 


mm 
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The  principal  trade  from  Poole  is  to  Newfoundiand : 
till  within  these  few  years  this  was  very  considerable)  it 
has  fallen  off  principally  from  two  causes,  and  at  two 

• 

.  distinct  periods  of  time,—  at  fiht,  on '  the  close  of  the 
.  American  war ;  and  afterwards  when,  by  the  conquests  pi' 
France,  the  markets  for  salt  fish  in  the  Mediterraneau 
were  in  a  great  measure  shut  up. 

It  exports  to  Newfoundland,  provisions,  nets,  cordage^ 
oil-cloth,  and  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel^ — i"  short, 
commodities  of  every  description  for  the  supply  of  that 
island.  Its  imports  consist  principally  of  cod  and  salmon, 
which  are  afterwards  shipped  to  foreign  markets ;  oi)> 
seal-^kins,  firs,  and  cranberries* 

Wimborae,  21,  place  of  Vjcry  great  antiquity,  is  more 
remarkable  for  what  it  was,  than  for  what  it  is  at  present ; 
it  has  a  very  considerable  trade  in  the  woollen  manu£u>. 
ture,  and  the  Quitting  of  hosiery. 

The  parish  of  Cr^borne  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
cout^ty  of  Dorset  $  ia  circumferepce  being  svbout  thirty 
miles,  and  its  longest  diameter  about  twelve.  Cran- 
borne  Chase  extends  into  Wiltshire,  and  is  such  by  prc^ 
scription,  having  been  formerly  a  forest- 

The  situatioQ  of  Shaftesbury,  or  Shastpn^  as  jk  is^fr|^- 
quently  calledi  is  very  singular :  it  is  built  on  a  very  high 
hill,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ascent  to<  it  is  very  ste^p 
and  difiicult.  The  prospect  from  it  is  very  extensive 
and  beautiful,  reaching  over  great  part  of  Dorsetshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire.  From  Castle  Greeot  qn 
eniinence  to  the  west  of  the  town,  <<  a  vast  ^m^fcape 
appeals :  in  f^-onf  an  eniinence,  called  Pencliflfe-Hiil^  riises 
with  a  bes^ut^ful  w,oo4e4  summit,  bounding,  the  fisrttle 
vale  of  Blackmoor,  through  which  a  white  road,  sioiii^ 
times  losing  itself  among  woodlands,  and  sometimes  tr^ 
yersing  verdant  pastur^s^  wi^ds  westward  into  the  dis-r 

tance. 


tanee.    On  the  hlft»  a  fine  undulating  ridge  shelters  the 
vale.;  while  the  hills  of  Mere,  in  Wiltshire,  -with  Al- 
fred's Tower  at  the  extremity,  the  Tor  of  Glastonbury, 
and  the  lofty  heights  of  Quantock,  in  Somersetshire, 
range  themselves  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  horizon  ♦," 
In  consequence  of  the  situation  of  this  town,  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  springs,  ex- 
cept at  the  foot  of  the  hills-  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
where  there  are  two  wells,  the  property  of  individuals. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill,  engines  were  erected 
some  yevs  ago,  for  furnishing  a  supply,  by  raising  it 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  perpendicular.    These  works;, 
however,  are  now  neglected,  and  many  of  the  poor  gain 
a  livelihood  by  bringing  water  from  a  distance,  either  on 
their  heads,  or  on  horses'  backs.    The  wells  from  which 
St  is  thus  brought,  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  the  town,  in  the  parish  of  Gillingham,and  hamlet  of 
Motcombe.     In  consequence  of  this  supply  being\lerived 
from  a  difimnt  parish,  an  ancient  agreement,  dated  1662 
between  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Gillingham  and  the 
Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Shaftesbury,  is  annually  observed 
on  the  Monday  before  Holy  Thursday :  On  that  day,  a 
prize  besom,  OTbyzant^  as  it  is  called,  is  dressed  up  ;-^ts 
form  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  May-garland  j  adorned 
with  gold  and  peacock'^  feathers.     This  is  carried  to  En- 
xnore-green,  in  the  hamlet  of  Motcombe,  as  an  acknow- 
l^gment  for  the  water ;  and  along  with  it  a  raw  calTs 
head,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  two  penny 
loaves  of  white  wheaten  bread,  which  are  delivered  to 
the  steward  pf  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Latterly  fwo  wells  have  been  dug,  one  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  deep,  and  afford  plenty  of 
good  water;  they  are  let  for  about  10/.  a  year  each  $  and 
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the  water  is  retailed  for  aboxit  three  hatfpence  ortwopetict 
a  horse-load^  and  a  farthing  or  halfpenny  a  pailfaL 

iSbaftesbury,  like  most  of  the  towns  m  Dorsetdfu!^, 
wears  much  the  appearance  of  decay ;  the  trade  carried  <Mi  ^ 
in  it  is  very  inconsiderable;  it  partakes,  with  several  otbeif 
of  the  towns  in  this  connty,  of  the  shirt-button  manufac- 
tory :  the  inferior  sort  are  made  at  the  low  price  of  fivei 
pence  per  gross,  of  twelve  dozen,  the  labourer  finding 
the  thread* 

Blandford  Forum,  BknefOrd  Chipping,  Or  Market 
Blandford,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  N.  E.  part 
of  the  county,  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Stour,  which  flows 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  town.  The  neigh- 
bouring  country  is  very  beautiful  and  rich. 

Blandford  is  certainty  one  of  the  handsofnest  ^owhs  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  there  appears  more  life  and  activity  ill 
it:  it  is  principally  supported  by  travellers,  by  its  markets 
and  fairs,  and  by  the  races  which  are  annually  held  in 
Joly  or  August,  on  a  down  in  the  parish  of  Tah^nt 
Monkton.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, fine  lace,  or  point,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Flanders, 
and  valued  at  30/.  a  yard,  was  made  here.  It  w^s,  before 
that,  famous  for  the  ^manufacture  of  band-strings;  iat 
present,  shirt-buttons  are  the  only  article  manufactured,  • 

Sherborne  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity :  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  described  as  at 
small  street;  but,  in  the  time  of  Leland,  it  appears  ^ 
have  been  greatly  extended  and  improved,  as  he  repre^ 
sents  it  as  the  most  frequented  town  in  the  county ;  and 
that  its  woollen  manufacture  turned  to  the  best  accoUttt. 
After  the  Reformation,  the  clothing  trade  declined,  and 
in  its  stead  what  may  be  termed  the;  staple  manufacture 
of  Dorsetshire — shirt -buttons,  haberdashery  ware,  and 
bone-lace,  were  marie  J  most  of  these,  however,  gave 
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way,  and  the  silk  manufacture  gained  a  footing ;  two  of 
these  manu&ctories  employ  at  least  six  hundred  people* 
It  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  county,  with  the  cx« 
ception  of  Poole/  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circumfer-^ 
ence*  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  partly  on  the  side  ci  a 
hill,  and  partly  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Blackmoor. 

The  most  striking  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sherborne,  are  the  old  Castle  and  the  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  '^The  gardens  belonging  to  it  wert 
partly  laid  out  by  Brown,  and  great  taste  is  displayed  in 
the  management  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  park,  which 
is  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  extent.  The  rifcr 
Yeo,  or  Ivel,  runs  through  the  latter,  and  is  crossed  by  % 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  by  Milne*/* 

Bridport,  which  is  situated  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  in  a  vak 
surrounded  by  liills,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  Uef 
between  two  rivulets,  is  very  neatly  and  regularly  built, 
and,  though  the  situation  is  low,  it  is  a  very  dean  town. 

The  principal  manufacture^  are  those  of  seins  and  nets 
of  all  kinds,  lines,  twines,  small  cordage,  and  sail-cloth. 
These  articles  arc  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
Newfoondlandf  and  other  parts  of  Amexica  and  the  West 
ffndies:  the  British,  fisheries  likewise  takeoff  a  good  deaL 
It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  of 
hemp  and  flax  are  worked  up  annually,  and  that  nearly 
ten  thousan4  people  are  employed  in  the  town  and  neigb- 
hourhood.  Sail-cloth  is  made  principally  in  and  about 
Beaminster. 

^  The  quay  is  full  a  mik  from  the  tpwtL  Very  little 
business  is  carried  on  in  it,  the  harbour  having  been  long 
irretrievably  choked  np.with  sand.  The  cliffs  here  art 
composed  of  sand)  thoogh  the  siirro«nding  country 
is  covered  with  limestone,  {fiill  of  shells),  rocks   of 
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which^  with  their  broad  mantles  of  samphire^  ;rmf 
sea-cale,  no  longer  guarded  by  the  coast,  as  in  Purbeck 
and  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  height  of  the 
cliffs  IS,  in  most  places,  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  and  they 
contain  helemnites  and  other  fossils,  besides  pyrites,  gyp- 
sum, hepatic  ore,  &e.*** 

Lyme,  or  Lyme  Regis,  is  a  very  pleasant  town,  situ- 
ated m  a  cavity  between  two  rocky  hills,  on  the  little 
river  Lyme,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  That^part 
of  it  nearest  the  sea  lies  so  very  low,  that,  at  spring  tides, 
the  cellars  of  the  houses  are  frequehtly  overflowed  seve- 
ral feet  deep :  the  other  part  of  the  town  is  very;  steep 
and  difficult  of  access. 

The  most  remarkable  place  about  Lyme  is  the  C(Ab^  or 
pier.  It  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  It  was 
totally  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  and,  in  the 
years  1742  and  1748,  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the  vio^ 
lence  of  the  storms.  At  the  latter  period  it  was  repaired 
iit  a  great  expense.  It  was  again  damaged  and  repaired  in 
1762.  As  it  is  the  only  shelter  for  vessels  between  Start 
Point  and  Portland,  it  is  of  very  great  miportance.  It 
is  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  from  the  land  to  the 
end :  at  the  foundation  the  breadth  is  twelve  feet,  and 
the  height,  from  the  foundation  to  the  walk^  sixteen 
feet. 

The  following  very  curious  particulars,  respecting 
this  structure^  are  given  in  North's  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford. 

<<  The  Cobb  at  Lyme  is  situated  in  the  Cod  (as  they 
term  it)  of  a  bay,  where  there  was  no  river  or  land-tbck 
provided  by  nature,  and  of  all  plates  upon  the  coast  of 
England  least  to  be  suspected  iat  a  good  port.    It  i^ 
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about  two  furlongs  from  the  town,  and  so  named  from 
the  Cobble  stone  of  which  it  is  composed ;  an  immense 
mass  of  stone,  of  the  shape  of  a  demiJune,  with  a  bar  in 

I  the  middle  o£  the  concave.    The  stones  are  not  wrought , 
with  any  tool,  nor  bedded  in  any  cement ;  but  being  all 
pebbles  of  the  sea,  are  piled  up,  and  hold  by  their  bear- 
ings only,  and  the  surge  plays  in  and  out  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  stone.    As  the  best  cemented  tqoai^ 
stone  will  scarce  hold  •  against  the  surgej  it  often  decays  | 
but  there  is  warning  enough  to  repair  and  prevent  any 
great  ruin  of  it  j  for  sometimes  a  swamp  ajq>ears  upon 
the  flat  top  wherie  they  walk,  and  when  that  is  perceived^ 
they  take  down  all  that  part,  and  build  it  up  ft^m  the 
bottom,  and  nothing  less  will  fyteveiit  the  downfall  of 
much  more,  as  the  sea  rages  more  or  less  against  it.  And. 
it  may  happen,  that  some  n^w  foundation  stones  are  to  be 
laid :  these  are  the  largest  that  can  be  got  upon  the  coast  i 
and  mounting  them  on  casks  chained  together,  with  but 
one  man  mounted  upon  them,  who,  with  the  help  of  t 
pole,  conducts  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  lie,  and  then 
striking  out  .an  iron  pin^  away  go  tlie  casks,  and  the 
stone  falls  into  its  place. 
<<  The  vessels  are  laden  and  uilladen  by  horses  going 

,  Upon  th^  sand  between  the  Cobb  and  the  town :  they  * 
have  no  drivers,  but  are  charge4  with  bales  at  the  ware- 
houscjt  and  t^ot  away*  to  the  ship^s  side  and  stand  fair, 
sometimes  above  the  belly  in  water,  for  the  tackle  to 
discharge  them,  and  then  they  return  to  the  warabouse 
for  more;  and  so  they  perform  the  tide's  work,  and 
know^  by  the  flood,  when  their  labour  is  at  an  end*." 
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Dorsetshire  is  tisuallj  termed  the  garden  bf  Eng« 
laody  partly  on  account  of  the  alleged  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  supposed  superiority 
of  its  climate.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  soil  of 
the  cototy^we:  shall  consider  how  far,  and  in  what  respect, 
it  merits  this  distinguished  and  proverbial  character  m 
this  point  of  view; — ^at  present, the  climate  falls  mdre 
I^^irticttlarly  to  be  noticed.  ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  this  part  of  England  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
^easantness  and  fertility : — well  watered^  and  adapted  in 
a  high  degree  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  it  was  parti- 
ctdariy  distinguished  by  the  Romans  and  the  West 
SsQCons ;  the  former  had  in  this  county  many  more  sta- 
tions, and  summer  camps,  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
England ;  and  the  Saxon  Monarchs  evinced  their  partia« 
Hty  and  regard  for  it,  by  the  number  of  palaces  they  had 
in  it,  the  stately  npiinsters  which  they  built,  and  the 
dir&ctionis  genierally  expressed  by  them  on  their  death- 
beds^ or  in  their  wills,  that  they  should  be  interred  in 
Aose  monuments  of  their  piety. 

Notwithstanding  these  ancient  authorities,  in  illustra^ 
taon  and  support  of  the  superior  pleasantness  of  Dorset- 
^ire,  at  present,  taken  altogether,  it  can  scarcely  be- 
deemed  so  mild  in  its  temperature,  or  so  early  in  its  sea« 
sonSf  as  its  latitude  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  that  the  temperature  has  altered ;  and,  in 
proof  of  this  supposition,  the  circumstance — ^put  beyond 
a  dioubt,  by  express  and  direct  contemporary  testimony, 
that  formerly  there  were  large  and  fruitful  vineyards  at 
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Sherborne  ^d  Durweston,  may  be  dted ;  bat  these  ap- 
pear to  have  been  confined  to  Tery  sheltered  and  fairorite 
spots,  and  by  no  means  to  have  been  goieral  throughout 
the  county.  Indeed  the  very  circumstance  rf  their 
being  particularised  in  Domesday  Book,  as  belonging  ex* 
clusively  to  these  two  places,  puts  this  beyond  a  doubt. 
There  is,  however,  one  other  circumstance,  which  seems 
to  give  some  weight  to  the  supposition  that^DoTBetshire 
may  not  be  so  favored,  in  point  of  mildness  of  climate 
^ndearlinbss  of  seasons,  now  as  it  was  formerly ;  and  that 
circumstance  is  the  very  one  which  generally  produees» 
in  other  situations,  a  change  of  temperature  on  the  favor* 
able  Side.  In  most  counties,  the  clearing  away  of  the 
wt)od,  renders  the  dimate  milder  and  drier ; — but  as  the 
greatest  part  bf  Dorsetshire  consists  of  an  exposed,  dry^ 
chalky  soil,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  de* 
nuding  it  of  wood,  by  leaving  it  more  exposed,  would 
not  render  the  temperature  keener  and  colder — whiles 
from,  the  natiure  of  the  soilj  there  would  be  no  room  or 
occasion  for  the  usual  benefit  attending  this  operation^ 
viz.  rendering  the  climate  drier* 

However  these  things  may  be,  the  air  of  Dorsetshire 
is  rather  dry  and  salubrious  than  mild  and  Uand  i  aad 
the  seasons,  ex^pt  in  spots  very  sheltered,  or  possessed 
of  a  very  warm  soil,  are  not  nearly  so  forward  as  they  are 
ia  other,  parts  of  England  not  so  fiir  to  the  south. 

The  air  on  the  hills  and  downs  is  keen,  as  they  are  ex- 
posed,  withsut  enclosures,  to  the  winds  from  the  sea. 
hi  the  neighbdnrhood  of  the  coast,  it  rains  more  ia  the 
WiintQr,  aad  iessin  summer,  than  is  the  case  in  more  in- 
land  districts^  aad^  as  a  aecessa^  conse^ence.  or  coa^ 
Qomitant  of  this,  there  is  comparatively  Ifttle  snow  cr 
frost  dariiig  the  winter  months.  Near  the  sea,  also,  it 
h  nemsakadp  that  theisfea  fioga  hanj^  oatfae  hills  sooie^ 

time;^ 


-limes  foi:  a  week  together,  and  are  stipiposcd,  tttJt  witBs* 
out  reasoh,  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  com.  As  the 
county  lies  completely  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  as  the 
west  and  south-west  winds  in  this  county,  as  in  every 
part  of  England,  are  much  more  common,  and  generally 
more  violent,  than  most  other  winds,  and  besides,  here 
come  directly  from  the  sea,  they  are  very  injurious  to  the 
hedges  and  trees ;  so  that  very  few  are  to  be  seeia  in  the 
ticinity  of  the  coast  ^  ^nd  even  at  a  distance  fifom  it,  thef 
l^evalence  and  force  of  these  winds  are  distinctly  marked 
by  the  bend  to  the  east  and  north-east  which  they  have 
given  to  the  trees,  and  by  their  stunted  and  unhealthy 
appearance  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  wind; 

In  settled  and  mild  weather,  daring  the  summer,  the 
wind  frequently  goes  round  with  the  sun  5  blowing  with 
a  refreshing  coolness  In  the  middle  t}f  the  day^  from  the 
iteZy  and  returning  off*  thd  land  in  the  evening :  during 
Ais  change  of  the  wind,  however,  near  the  surface  of 
tiie  earth,  the  higher  clouds  are  frequently  observed  to 
be  moving  from  the  north. 

.From  what  has  been  said  of  the  temperature  of  this 
county.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  harvest  is  not  re- 
markably early ;  of  course  in  some  spots  where  there  is 
tiQ  great  elevation,  little  exposure  to  the  sea  air>  and 
X  dry  warm  soil,  it  is  as  early  as  in  most  parts  of  £ng« 
land  'j  but  in  other  parts  of  the  county  it  is  certainly, 
late.  In  the  beginning  of  August  1B11>  the  com  m 
general,  and  the  barley  in  particular,  was  not  more 
foirward  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  than  it  had  been  in  the 
same  month  of  1810,  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian  in 
Scotland.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
harvest  of  1811,  was  backward  every  where^  whea 
compared  with  the  harvest  of  4810.  In  Purbeck^  the 
exposure  to  the  sea  is  considerable^  the  soil^  though  for  the 
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most  part  excellenti  Is  strong  i  and  the  time  of  sowing 
the  corn  is  late*  About  Shaftediury  also^  in  the  same 
irear»  the  com  was  not. much  earlier  than  in  Purbeck. 
The  elevation  of  the  ground  about  this  town  b^reat,  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  perhaps  the  warmest 
^and  dryest  in  the  county*  Here  too  the  lateness  of  the 
time  of  sowing,  was  brought  forward  as- one  cause  of  the 
backward  state  of  the  harvest..  The  15th  of  August 
was  generally  named,  as  about  the  period  when  the 
harvest  became  general   in  those  parts  of  the  county 

*  which  might  fairly  be  deemed  a  medium,  in  point  of 
elevation  and  warmth  of  soil* 

It  is  obvious,  in  estimating  and  describing  the  climate 
of  any  district,  from  the  time  of  harvest,  that  we  shall  be 
proceeding  on  no  fair  grounds ;  as  the  time  of  the  ripening 
and  cutting  of  the  corn,  must  depend  greatly  on  the  time 
when  it  is  sown :  it  must  depend  also  on  the  state  of  the 
ground,  in  respect  to  its  being  well  or  ill  cleaned  and 
drained  ;  and  even  on  the  attention  which,  is  paid  to  the 
crop  while  growing,  in  preserving  the  soil  from  surface 
water.    Those  productions  of  the  soil,  therefore,  \diich 
are  artificially  cultivated^  cannot  afford  such  a  certain  and 
just  criterion,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  comparative  tem- 
'  perature  of  the  climate  of  any  particular  district,  a^  those 
productions  which  grow  independent  of  the  attention  or 
aid  of  man. ,  We  should,  therefore^  if  we  wish  to_be 
accurate  in  our  estimate  of  the  comparative  temperature 
of  difierent  districts,  mark  well,  and  for  repeated  seasons, 
the  times  of  flowering  of   different  plants.    In  ano« 
ther  point  of  view»  this  will  afford    a    more  certain 
criterion :  Corn  b  grown  on  all  soib,  under  very  differ- 
ent exposures,  and  at  very  different  elevations,  as  well  as 
with  different  degrees  of  skill  and  attention  ;  whereas 
there  are  maciy  plants  which  generallj^  are   found  on 
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nearly  the  samq  soil^  at  about  the  same  elevation^  and 
nnder  nearly  tbe  same  cxpqsure.  These  should  h6 
particularly  lioted ;  and  from  the  compared  periods  of 
their  jBowering,  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  comparative 
account  of  the  temperature  of  different  districts. 
"  Tothose whoreflectof howmuchintcrestand importance 
the  climate  of  the  district  where  he  is  settled,  must  be  to 
ribe  farmer,  it  seems  surprising  that  so  very  few  of  them 
are  possessed  of  any  methods  of  ascertaining  and  regis^ 
tering  the  variations  in  the  temperature,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  with,  respect  to  moisture,  the  prevalence  of 
different  winds,  or  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls.  Were 
we  in  possession  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  facts 
accurately  ascertained  and  described,  it  still  would  pro- 
bably not  be  in  our  power  to  reduce  meteorology  to  a; 
science  j  but  though  the  compass  and  precision  of  a 
science  could  not  be  given  to  it,  yet  great  service  would 
undoubtedly  be  derived  from  a  regular  and  long  con- 
tinued  register  of  the  weather. 

In  order,  however,  for  a  farmer  to  keep  this  register 
in  ^uch  a  manner  as  would  be  of  the  utmost  utility  and 
advantage  to  him,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
scribe minutely  the  different  soil  of  which  his  farm  was 
composted,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  variations  in  tem- 
perature, moisture,  &c.  on  each  kind  of  soil,  might  be 
noticed.  If  these  things  were  done  generally,  we  might 
safely  look  for  some  information  on  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, viz.  whether  the  mildew  and  other  diseases  of 
wheat,  are  primarily  and  entirely  caused  by  a  particular 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  if  they  are,  by  what  state  j  or 
whether  they  are  produced  partly  by  the  weather,  and 
partly  by  the  attacks  of  an  insect.  This  latter  consider* 
ation  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  agriculture  would 
be  advanced  materially^  especially  in  that  important 

branch 
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tif  aiich  which  relates  to  the  diseases  of  corn,  if  fantters 
would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  natural  his- 
tory. 

As  therefore  so  much  depends  upon  the  weather,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  more  attention  were  paid  to  regif« 
tering  it,  and  recording  its  effect's  on  different  so&s  and 
different  crops. 


SEdt.  iV.— SOIL, 

This  county,  in  respect  to  the  soil,  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  principal  districts,  viz.  chalky  loams,  gra* 
Velly  sand,  and  clay,  or  varioils  soils  as  a  clay  basis.  The 
boundaries  of  the^e  different  soils  are  traced  on  the  Map 
Whicfh  accompanies  this  Survey,  with  nearly  as  much  pre^ 
dsion  as  the  subject  is  capable  of,  and  the  relativt 
quantities  of  each,  it  is  said,  are  nearly  as  fallows  : 

Chalk 160,759 

Sand   85,157 

Loam  .: ..• S7,746 

Gravel .........-* 59,894 

Miscellaneous  , 13,427 

Stone  brash    *... ^ 29,700 

Clay , ..... ;...,.  117,331 


rtW 


Total  (except  rivers,  towns,  &c.) ....  504ffil4t 


This  statement  cain  only  be  an  a'pproximation  id  thd 
truth,  but  it  miy  serve  to^  furnish  some  idea  of  thi 
relative  quantities  of  ^afch  kind  of  soil$  they  are  mtich 
intermixed  together  in  many  phce»,iNC»  as  to  render  it  a 
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task  of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  by  what  name  they 
should  be  described. 

The  chalky  district  of  this  country  is  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  stratum  of  chalk  which  passes  through 
Wiltshire,  and  towards  the  eastern  counties.  Its  appear- 
ance is  in  generiU  smooth,  verdant,  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  but  its  remarkable  deficiency  of  hedges,*  timber,  and 
young  plantations,  destroys  every  pretension  to  pictu- 
resque beauty. 

l*he  chalky  hills  to  the  west  of  Dorchester,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  are  considerably 
elevated,  and  are  divided  by  narrow  vales,  and  variegated 
by  abrupt  concavities. 

Dr.Matongivesthefollowingaccoimtofthecourseofthe 
chalk  in  this  county,  and  the  appearance  of  its  boundaries. 

**  Wishing  to,  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible,  the 
course  of  the  chaljc  in  this  county,  and  the  appearance 
of  its  boundaries,  we  now  made  a  journey  southward, 
and  trod  the  rich  soil  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  :until  we 
came  to  Revel-hill.  The  face  of  the  country  here 
altered,  and  the  most  pleasing  intermixture  of  wood  and 
pasture  was  exchanged  for  open  downs  and  unvaried 
barrenness.  Before  we  searched  into  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  we  were  sufGciently  instincted  that  it  had  passed 

• 

into  chalk,  by  the  altered  aspect  of  vegetation.  By 
attending  to  this  circumstance,  the  mineralogist  may 
often  obtain  pretty  certain  indications  of  the  transitions 
of  jtrata,  and  thus  agriculture  and  botany  lend  their 
assistance  to  him,  as  well  as  prove  their  intimate  con4» 
nection  with  each  other.  Agriculture,  in  its  turn, 
receives  help  from  mineralogy ;  for  soils  being  so  much 
dependent  on  the  composition  of  their  sulstrata^  the, 
farmer  can  ascertain  neither  the  nature,  nor  the  proba- 
bility of 'finding  a  depth  of  the  former,  but  by  learning 

the 
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the  texture  and  properties  of  minerals  which  constitute 
the  latter.     The  botanist  will  afford  information  both  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  mineralogist.     He  will  often  tell 
them,  by  the  presence  of  one  particular  plant,  such  for 
instance*  as  Hedysarum   Onobrychis  (Sainfoin),  Campanula 
GlomeratOi  or  even  the  humble  little  Hippocreph  comosa 
(Horse-shoe  Vetch),  that  the  soil  can  be  no  other  than  a 
cretaceous '  one,   arid  will  point   out  in  Pitris  aqtiilina^ 
(brakes),  a  certain  witness  of  a  depth  of  moufd.     But  to 
return  : — Revel-hfll  forms  a  part  of  the  ridge  (which  I 
fihould   distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  chalk  boundary)^ 
coming  from  near  Melbury,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
an  amphitheatre,  an4  passing  hence  with  many  iindula* 
tions,  not  far  south  of  Evershot  and   Beaminster,  to- 
wards Axminster  in  Devonshire.  The  Vale  of  Blackmoor 
(to  which  it  is  a  boundary  southward),  now  appears  to 
be  of  a  sort  of  elliptical  shape,    the  longest  diameter 
seeming  to  run  from  Melbury   towards  Long  Burton. 
To  the  west  of  the  latter,  lies  the  Forest  of  Whltechurch, 
and  the  country  is  finely  wooded,  presenting  most  rich 
and  delightful  scenery.     Projecting  parts  of  the  ridge  are 
profusely  clothed  on  their  declivities,  and  become  noble 
features  in  the  landscape,  which  is   of  a  nature  that 
rarely  occurs  t^ithin  the  confines  of  this  county,  and  may 
jusltly  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiiul  that  it  affords.** 
Vol.li.p.^l4f— If>. 

The  soil  of  .the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  chalky  dfs- 
trict,  is  a  thin  loain,  incumbent  on  what  are  called  rubbly 
chalk  stones,  below  which  the  chalk  becomes  more  com- 
pact \  and  at  various  depths,  is  found  some  of  that  friable 
nature,  which  is  proper  to  be  used  as  a  manure,  being 
sufficiently  :8oft  to  split  and  crumble  to  pieces  under  the 
united  force  of  wet  and  frost. 

Ih  those  cases  where  the  soil  is  only  two  or  thre^ 
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inches  deep,  the  land  can  never  be  ploughed  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage,  as  the  loose  chalk  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  j  it  being  deemed  rather  pernicious  tha^  otherr 
wise,  as  a  mixture  with  the  cultivated  soil.     The  poorest 
parts  of  the  downs  arc  perhaps  those  steep  acclivitie$ 
which  overlook  the  Vale   of  Blackmoor,  and  the  most 
fertile  soils  are  those  within  a  few   mjles  of  the  sandy 
district,  or  between  Dorchester  and  Wimbornc  Minster, 
Jn  some   places  the  flints  are  very  numer9us  ;  between 
Evershot  and  Cernc  there  are  frequently  deep  beds  of 
gravel,  flints,   and  clay  j  and  wherever  the  strata  rncumr 
bent  on  the  chalk  is  a  deep  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  is 
generally  covered  with  furze  or  heath,  the  latter  of  whifh 
seldom  appears  where  the  chalk  is  at  no  great  depth. 
The  vales  consist,  in  general,  of  a  considerable  depth  of 
jgravel,  loam>  or  clay,  which  may  be  supposed  tp  have 
been  washed  from  the  contiguous  hills,   in  the  general 
inundation.     Some  people  seem  to  entertain  the  idea, 
that  the  patural  soil,  or  vegetable  mould,  is  originally  of 
the    same  nature   as  the  substratum    below  the  usual 
depth  of  the  ploughing;   but    the   appearance  of  the 
chalky  districts  would  rather  induce  the  belief,  that  the 
f:ultivated  soil  is  the  last   sediment  of  the  water  that 
jnust  have  fo|-mcrly  covered  the  whole  earth. 

That  the  loamy  covering  of  the  chalky  stratum  does 
not  increase,  may  be  inferred  froin  the  appearance  of  the 
^lany  Cdtic  ^nd  Roman  barrows  and  entrenchments, 
which  SQem,  in  many  instances,  as  bare  of  vegetation 
and  natural  soil,  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  but  a  few 
years,  instead  of  a  thousand  or  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appes^r  that  the  por- 
tion of  clay  which  is  found  in  most  of  the  .chalky  soils, 
is  diminished  by  the  filtration  of  rains  through  it,  into 
lh«  chalky  substratum;  29  this  proces$  Im  hiten  going  on 

for 
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for  3ome  thousands  of  years,  without  any  fresh  supply 
of  clay,  which  nevertheless  remains  far  more  plentiful  in 
these  soils  than  is  generally  the  case  in  those  of  the 
sandy  kind,  in  this  or  other  counties. 

The  elevated  range  of  hills  which  runs  through  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  from  Studland  to  Chilcombe,  consists 
of  a  harder  kind  of  chalk,  approaching  almost  to  the 
nature  of  stone,  and  the  surface  soil  in  many  places 
xrontains  a  larger  proportion  of  day  than  the  downs 
in  the  rest  of  the  chalky  district.  . 
.  The  sandy  district  of  this  county  is  the  termination 
of  that  which  extends  .  to  Bagshot-heath,  and  towards 
L(Hidon;  it  is  intersected  by  the  rivers  Frotne,  Piddle, 
Stour,  Sherford,  and  several  smaller  streams,  near  the 
blanks  of  vrhich,  are  some  fertile  meadows,  and  arable 
fields,  and  many  inore  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

The  watered  meadows  in  this  district  are,  in  many 
instances,  incapable  of   sufficient  drainage  j  and  where 
the  soil  partakes  too  much  of  the  nature  of  peati  good 
grass  cannot  be  expected. 

The  heaths,  which  together  with  the  fir  plantatioos, 
probably  occupy  50,000  acres  of  this  district,  ure  in  ge« 
neral  barren  and  unimprovable;  the  surface  soil  is  in 
many  places  a  gravelly  sand,  occasionally  mterspersed 
with  flints  \  some  of  the  sand  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
small  portions  of  a  thin  peaty  soil  appear  in  several 
places  round  the  ridge  of  hills,  which  is  included  be* 
tween  the  Frome  and  the  Piddle,  extending  from  Fid** 
dletown  many  miles  toward  Wareham. 

The  heaths  near  Piddletown,  and  six  9r  seven  miles 
farther  to  the  south-east^  are  remarkable  for  the  many 
round  deq>  pits  which  they  contain;  they  dinunisb 
almost  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and  are  not  unlike  in- 
verted com^    Thore  is  one  which  .at^>ears  to  be  20 
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yards  wide,  and '10  yards  deep.  They  a^c  said  to  be* 
come  deeper,  and  an  idea  is  entertained,  that  they  are 
undermined  by  concealed  streams  of  water. 

The  boundaries  of  the  heaths  are  rather  hilly  towards 
Beer  Regis,  Morden,  Lychett,  and  Corfe  Mullen^  bnt  the 
rest  of  this  district,  except  Poole  and  Canford  heaths^  is 
rather  low  ground,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  num- 
ber of  streams  which  run  through  it.  The  soil  be- 
tween Morden  and  the  two  Lytchetts  is  a  kind  of  brick 
earth,  and  might  be  improved  by  enclosing.  Brick 
earth  is  also  found  between  Uddens  and  Horton,  and  in 
several  othec  places,  but. marl  is  no  where  to  be  met  with 
in  this  part  of  the  county. 

The  substratum  of  the  sandy  part  of  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  and  probably  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  this  dis- 
trict, consists  of  potter's  clay,  of  various  degrees  of 
purity.  This  clayxis  said  to  be  of  no  use  whatever  as  a 
manure ;  but  as  it  appears  onlyrto  want  the  calcareous 
principle  to  make  it  similar  to  marl,  it  seems  very  proba* 
Ue,  that  a  compost  made  of  this  clay  with  lime,  or  powi^ 
dered  chalk,  and  other  earths,  would  prove  a  useful 
addition  to  the  very  barren  soils  under  which  it  is  found* 
The  sandy  stratum  passes  under  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
and  the  other  lands  along  the  coast,  and  agaiu  makes  its 
appearance  in  Swannage  and  Weymouth  bays. 

The  district  of  clay  soils,  interspersed  with- various 
loams,  gravel,  and  stone  brash,  occupies  a  very  large  proi 
portion  of  the  xrounty. 

The  soil  of  Purbeck,  to  the  south  of  the  ridge  of  hilb 
at  Corfe  Castle,  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dam- 
piere  of  Langton  Matravers:  **  Between  this  and  another 
ridge  of  hills  in  the  same  direction,  which  extend  from 
Swannage  to  Eggleston,  lies  the  Vale  of  Purbeck,  which 

insists  of  a  strong  loam^  approaching  to  day^  the 

arable 
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arable^  if  well  worked  and  cleaned,  is  very  productivCf 
the  pastures  are  fertile  and  luxuriant^  and  the  meadows 
good.  The  substratum  of  the  southern  hills  is  composed 
of  stone>  and  strong  loam,  and  the  soil  produces  excel* 
lent  wheat.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  of  hiUs 
which  contain  stone,  on  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  $ea,  lies 
Encombe,  Kimmeridge^  &c.  there  the  snow  never  remains, 
and  vegetables  flourish  almost  the  whole  of  the  winter. 
From  these  parts  are  driven  to  Weyhill,  the  most  for- 
ward ewes  in  Dorsetshire,  for  the  production  of  early 
lambs  for  the  London  market.^' 

It  is  stated,  that  there  are  733  acres  of  stone  bradi 
soil  in  the  parish  of  Worth  Matravers,  and  there  arc 
some  sandy  loams,  &c.  under  the  hill  of  stony  chalk  op- 
posite to  Studland. 

«  Encombe  is  situated  in  a  very  deep  vale,  that  opens 
to  the  British  Channel  on  the  south;  it  Is  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  inland,  consisting  of  arable,  and 
pasture  for  sheep.  The  hilly  part,  as  well  as  the  vale, 
yields  a  greater  plenty  of  grass,  and  more  beautiful  ver- 
dure, than  is  usually  seen  in  the  island^  and,  from  its  fer* 
tility,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Goldem 
B(rwi:'—Hutcbin/s  Hist. 

At  Swalland,  contiguous  to  EQcombCy  is  (he  Silver 
Sowl. 

The  soil  on  the  coast  between  Purbeck  and  Weymouth 
is  mostly  a  clay  loam,  on  a  calcareous  basisy  and  of  no 
very  fertile  quality. 

The  coast  lands  from  Weymouth  to  Burton  are,  in 
general,  cold  tough  clays  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  but 
intermixed  with  stone  brash,  and  a  few  spots  of  a  very 
fertiie  description.  Instances  of  this  sort  have  beea 
mentioned  at  Wyke,  Abbotsbury,  and  Bexington, 

At  Abbotsburyi  near  thie  back  water^  caUed  the  Hee^ 
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arc  somcj  meadows,  wljere  the  grass  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  white  clover,  slightly  interspersed  with  flags. 
At  this  place  is  the,  swannery  belonging  to  the  Eari  of 
Ilchester. 

At  West  Bexington  are  some  very  de€;p  rich  soils  at 
tjie  bottom  of  the  hills  and  near  the  sea,  but  tbe 
hilly  part  is  very  poor  j  one/ field  is  so  remarkably  ua- 
fertile,  as  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  '*  Labour- 
in-Vain." 

The  hills  all  along  the  coast  contain  strata  of  flat 
lime,  and  the  northern  declivities  are  considered  to  be 
much  more  fruitful  than  those  of  x}xe  south.  In  1810, 
there  were  good  turnips  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards 
East  Compton,  when  there  were  scarcely  any  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  hill  in  Kingston  Russel. 

At  Burton  Bradstock  tlaere  is  a  small  common,  the 
soil  of  which  is  a  whitish  clay,  intermixed  ^with  some 
fragments  of  flat  limestone,  and  so  ren^arkably  poor,  as 
scarcely  to  produce  any  kind  of  herbage. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  consists  (according  to  Mr.  Park- 
inson,) of  9S3  acres  of  clay,  and  1867  acres,  of  stone 
brash  i  it  is  in  general  a  poor  soil,  but  some  of  it  is  fer- 
tile. 

'  There  is  a  well  in  the  Isle,  100  feet  deep ;  and  after 
passing  the  rubbish  and  the  strata  of  freestone,  the  stib^ 
stratum  was  found  to  be  a  bed  of  flints,  of  the  dq>th  of 
20  feet. 

The  western  district  is  distinguished  by  the  growth  o( 
flax  and  hemp  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridport  and  Beamin^i 
ster,  and  the  intervening  parishes  to  the  west  of  Eggerdon 
Hill. 

The  soil  of  this  district  is  a  very  rich  loam,  some  of 
which  is  of  a  brown,  colour,  and  is  called  fox-mould* 

Wcsttward    of  Symon^sburjr  •  is   Marshwood   Vale,^ 

which 
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•which  is  chiefly  in  pasturage,  and  some  of  it  is  a  cold 
clay.  *-. 

The  hills  along  the  coast  towards  Lyme,  Pillsdon^  and 
in'  general  all  the  western  part  of  the  county,  consist 
principally  of  clay,  intersected  by  some  strata  of  flat 
limestone,  and  ,sand  of  a  fine  grain,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  termed  fox-earth  at  Loders,  &c.  The  high 
cliffs  at  Burton  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  sand,  covered 
by  a  layer  of  flat  limestone  and  day,  and  they  are  proba- 
bly fragments  of  the  same  strata  that  appear  in  most  of 
the  hills  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

TJie  soil  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor  is  very  rich  in 
jgeneral;  the  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour  is  a  very 
deep  loam,  forming  some  of  the  most  fertile  meadows  in 
the  kingdom.  The  rest  of  the  Vale  is  generally  good, 
consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  clay.  There  is  also 
loam  upon  limestone,  rich  sand,  and  a  very  hard  gravel* 

The  acres  of  each  could  not  be  determined  without  a 
survey  expressly  with  that  view^  but  the  clay  is  most 
prevalent. 

At  Melbury  Abbas  a  sandy  stratum  appears,  which  dips 
to  the  south  or  south-east,  and  seems  to  pass  under  the 
ichalk  hills. 

I^  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaftesbury,  and  to  the  north- 
west, the  soils  are  various,  and  of  much  fertility. 

The  high  hill,  on  which  is  the  town  of  Shaftesbury, 
contains  strata  of  limestone,  and  $uch  is  the  case  on  the 
elevated^  ground  between'  Stalbridge  and  Sherborne, 
where  the  soil  is  much  of  the  loamy  and  stone  br^sh  kind,, 
as  is  also  the  case  between  Sherborne  and  Yeovil.  From 
thence  southward  to  the  chalky  hills,  the  soil  is  mostly 
c}ay,  and  of  various  quality  9  some  of  it  h  very  fertile^ 
and  other  parts,  such  as  the  hills  at  Xhornford,  Halstock 
Liberty,  and  some  of  the  yale  land,  is  of  a  col4  unfruitful 
kind,  producing  sedge  grasses,  &c. 

SECT. 
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SECT,    v.— MINERAI^. 

This  county  hsis  no  metallic  mines,  nor  coals  of  any 
▼alue-  The  following  account  of  various  mineral  sul>- 
stances,  found  in  different  parts  of  it,  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Hilton,  near  Blandfiprd  : 

*^  There  are  many  things  found  in  the  parish  of  Hil- 
tonj  in  which  I  live,  that  are  well  worthy  of  the  atfen^ 
tion  of  a  Naturalist. 

The  minerals  and  fossils  which  I  have  noticed  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  are  such  as  beneath,  although  I  can' 
pretend  to  but  little  skill  in  mineralogy. 

Bituminous  schistusj  or  slaty  coal* 

Martial  pyrites. 

Marl,  potters*  clay. 

Petrified  fish-shells. 

Sandi  resenibling  sea-sand,  with  broken  shells. 

Iron,  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand,  supposed  to  be  voU 
canic. 

Slaty  Coat — Is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  hamlet 
of  Ansty,  in  the  parish  of  Hilton ;  it  bums  with  a  bright 
and  lively  flame,  but  yields,  in  its  combustion,  an  ex- 
ceeding disagreeable  smell ;  so  that  it  is  not  made  use  of 
for  fuelf  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  good  coal  might  be 
fopnd  beneath,  as  slaty  coal,  in  some  coal  counties,  lies 
over  the  good  coal. 

Martial  Pyrites — Is  found  between  the  stratas  of  slaty 
coal,  and  might  be  had  in  considerable  quantities,  if  the 
coal  wais  dug  for. 

Marl — Is  found  in  the  same  vale,  of  the  blue  soapy 
kind>  and  of  an  excellent  quality  5  but  none  of  it  is 
ever  made  use  of. 

Potters^  Clay — Somc  years  ago,  was  found  on  a  bill  in 
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the  parish  of  HUton ;  considerable  quantities  of  it  were 
carried  to  Sherborne^  for  the  purpose  of  being  made 
into  tobacco  pipes  ;  but  the  pit  is  now  tumbled  in ;  so 
that  no  specimens  of  it  ^an  be  had  without  boring. 

Petrified  Fish^Shelis — Are  found  in  the  parish  of  Hil- 
ton and  its  -neighbourhood,  imbedded  in  sand^stone,  in 
immense  numbers.  They  are  both  of  the  bivalve  and 
<  univalve  kinds  \  bot  you  can  seldom  find  both  of  the 
bivalve  shellsv  together.  Petrified  tortoises,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  have  also  been  dug  up  in  Ansty  vale :  it 
is  disputed  by  some,  whether  they  were  ever  real  tortoise 
or  not  V  but  they  are  of  various  sizes,  and  very  mqch  re- 
semble the  shape  of  a  tortoise.  At  Lower  Melbury, 
near  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  the  tortoise  stones 
are  so  highly  petrified,  th^t  they  are  sawn  into  slabs,  and 
form  beautiful  chimney-pieces. 

Cornua  Ammonis — Of  various  sizes,  are  also  found  at 
Melbury,  and  in  Ansty  Vale. 

Sand — Is  also  found  in  the  parish  of  Hilton  in  vast 
quantities,  intermixed  with  many  broken  shells,  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  it  was  once  covered  by  the  sea. 

Iron — Mixed  with  gravel,  supposed  to  be  from  a  vol- 
canic eruption,  is  found  in  large  masses  in  most  parts  of 
the  heath  land  in  Dorset ;  and  iron,  mixed  with  sand,  is 
found  in  the  same  heaths,  as  also  on  the  hills  near  C^me. 

Many  springs  in  this  county  are  found  by  analysis  to 
contain  iron,  but  np  mine  has  yet  been  discovered,  or 
'  sought  for. 

Some  gentlemen  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  seek, 
for  coals,  with  Lord  Digby's  permission,  at  Sherborne^ 
as  a  person  skilled  in  mineralogy  had  observed  the  crop 
of  good  coal  appear  to  the  day,  near  that  town.  But  his 
Lordship  has  not  made  a  grant  of  the  land,  so  that  the 
work  is  not  yet  begun. 


jfTeln  of  Copper ^Hzs  becift  lately  disco  vcred  m  %  cYasxd 
iff  a  cliff  m  this  cotinty :  it  has*  beeri  subject^  to  the  t^sCf 
arid  is  found  to  contain  some  sitver^  with  good  copper  |r 
but  the  spot  where  it  is  foarid  must  remain  a  secret  till 
the  work  is  begun*" 

Bcit  the  most  singular  fossil  production  that  is  found 
inDorsetshire,  is  £[itnmeridge  coaiU  Kimmeridge  is  a  very 
small  add  poor  vilhge  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  about  one 
xnilefrom  the  sea  :  it  is  situated  near  an  abrupt  terminal 
tion  of  a  ridge  of  hills;— the^  hills,  foi*  the  most  part^ 
i*ef  composed  <rf  limestoney  very  c<Mnpact  and  whitey 
and^  tdiw^rds  the  base  of  the  hills,  very  narrow  veins  o^ 
ehe^t,  or  petrosilex,  appear.  Dr.  Maton,  who  examined 
them  very  minutely,  observes,  that  "  there  appears  to  be 
St  transition  of  one  of  these  substances  into  the  other  ^ 
for  we  discovered  that  such  parts  of  the  veins  of  chert  ad 
weretrontiguoiis'  to  the  same  stone,  effervesced  slightly 
witl;  acids,  forming  an  intermediate  species,  as  it  were ;— ^ 
both  had  a  strong  bituminous  smell,  when  rubbed  with 
Steel*." 

At  One  period,  there  appear  to  have  been  alum  miticd 
Id  this  neighbourhood,  which  are  said  to  have  been  dis-^ 
covered  by  Lord  Mountjoy ;  but  neither  he  nor  Sir  Wil-*. 
fianiClavel,  who  exjjended  above  4000/.  to  build  a  pier  of 
ffttjnc  One  hundred  feet  in  length,  sixty  broad,  and  fifty- 
High,  succeeded  in  working  the  mines  to  any  pecuniary 
afdvantagc. 

The  fossil  called  Kimmeridge  coal,  is  found  oii  the  cliffij 
which  border  onKhnmeridge  bay,  about  sixteen  feet  below 
the  summit  r  it  consists  of  an  argillaceous  slate,  impteg^ 
il9ted  with  bitumen  to  a  great  degree:  the  colour  blackish 
Brown*  It  is  found  in  large  lump^,  lying  in  a  stratum*^ 
ibout  three  feet  deep,  but  disappears  at  a  limall  distanced 

•  Maton,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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from,  the  sKorte.  When  burning  it  gives  out  a  sulphu- 
reous smell,  and  a  strong  brigltt  light*  If  it  is  exposed' 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  falls  to  pieces  ;  but  when  kept  under 
vrater,  and  before  it  is  dry  out  of  the  cliffs,  it  is  vary 
hard.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  ovens^  and  by  the  poor  people. 
*  For  a  further  account  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Dorset- 
shire, see  the  Appendix. 

Quarries* — The  Isle,  or  rather  the  peninsula  of  Port* 
landt  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  in 
bceadth*  It  has  been  long  famous  for  its  free^-stone,  and 
is  indeed  one  continued  bed  of  it.  It  is  said  that  Port- 
land stone  was  £rst  brought  into  use  and  reputation  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  who,  by  thet  advice  of  his  archie- 
tccts,  employed  k  in  the  erection  of  the  Banquettin|[« 
house  at  Whitehall.  After  the  fire  of  jLondon,  it  wat 
much  used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  constructing  the 
different  public  edifices.  Dr.  Maton  remarks,  that  the 
name  q£  Jree'-stone  is  very  expressive  of  the  useful  pro- 
perty of  the  Portland  stone,  in  enduring  to  be  cut  in 
any  direction,  whether  horizontal,  perpendicular,  or 
parallel,  to  the  site  of  the  strata,  while  it  bears  the  in- 
ju4ries  of  the  weather  equally  well  in  every  position. 

Befbre  entering  on  a  minute  and  particular  account  and 
description  of  these  famous  quarries,  a  few  observations 
may  be.  offered  on  the  mineralogy  and  natural  history  of 
the  Isle, -particularly  in  that  most*  wonderful  producth>n 
of  nature,  the  Chisil  Bank.  Our  principal  guides  and 
authorities  here^  will  be  Dr.  Maton,  in  his  Observations 
on*  the.  Western.  Counties,  and  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  hisHis-* 
tory  of  the  £ddystone  Light-House,  in  which  there  is  a 
full  account  of  the  Portiaaid  quarries. 
'  Near  the  Castle  is  a  stratum  of  black  schistus,  or  coal^ 
stone.   Bdng£oiind>oath«  outside  of  the  ciiffi,  it  is  dug 
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IiQri2K>ntaI]^.  There  are  two  kinds^  the  black -aod 
feddlsh :  it  rises  m:lamirut,:  it  is  frequently  employed  as 
ipanure.  after  being  burnt  In  the  quarries  tathe  south- 
west, a  species  of  stone^  caHed  sugar*candy  stone,  is  found  r 
t^ere  are  two  kinds,  one  pale  coloured,  another  of  the 
cplour  of  amber,  or  sugar-candy,  whence  it  takes  its  n^me.^ 
Xhe  quarries  in  the  north-west  are  i*emarkable  for  con- 
taining petrified  shells:  the  most  common  are,  the  cockle, 
oyster,  muscle^  and  turbinated  kinds.  There  are  also 
&und  many  of  the  heart  kind,  and  some  of  the  comua 
^hmonis,  spirals  or  screws.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  * 
procure  these  last  out  of  the  free-stone,  perfect.  Whea 
they  are  so  obtained,  they  are  esteemed  great  curioshies, 
and  the  workmen  sell  them  at  a  high  price.  At  Milton, 
there  is  preserved  a  large  cornua  ammonis^  which  was 
dug  out  of  Portland  quarries ;  and  when  the  stone  was 
digging  for  Blackfriars-bridge,  a  petrified  trunk  of  a  tree 
was  found.. 

On  the  western  side  (jf  the  Islci  the  rocks  arc  very 
high  \  they  are  composed  of  a  whitish  free-stone,  or 
calcareous  grit,  containing  molds  of  various  shells^;  if 
they  are  rubbed  with  steel,  they  give  out  a  bituminous 
smell,  like  that  emitted  by  the  lapis  suillus.  In  some 
jg^rts  on  this  sfde  of  the  island,  are  regular  veins  of  chert, 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  at  Kinameridge. 

The  botany  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  afibrds  Euphorbia 
Portlandica  in  great  abundance,  and,  on  the  eminences, 
Lavatera  Arborea  (Tree  Mallow)  is  found.  Orchell  (ii- 
chen  Roccella)  has  also  been  observed.  ThQ^Chesil  Bank 
produces  several  marine  plants,  particuUrly  Salsola  Fruti-» 
cosay  Inula  Crithmijhliaf  and  Pisum  Maritimunim 

The  Chesll  Bank  is  thus  described  in  a  correct  and 
animated  manner  by  Dr.  Maton : . 

•*Thc  Chcsil  Bank  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  • 
.    ridges>- 
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tidgf^  or  shelves  of  pebbles  in  Europe^  Aid  pedbtps  tlye- 
longest,  except  that  of  MemeT,  in  Polish  Prussia :  its 
l^gth  is  supposed  to  be  about  sevefdteen  miles;  if9 
breadth  is  in  some  places  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
pebbler  are  so  loose,  that  horses'  legs  sink  almost  knee  deep 
at  every  step :  but  a  traveller  of  any  curiosity  should  b^  no 
means  neglect  to  examine  the  productiona  of  this  pebUy 
desert.  With  regard  to  the  pebbles  themselves,  they  in 
general  consist  of  white  calcareous  (known  by  the  name 
of  Portland)  pebbles ;  but  there  are  many  of  quarts^, 
jasper,  chert,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  they  gradually  <fiminbh  in  rize 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  main  land,  being  very 
little  larger  than  horse-beans  towards  Abbotsbury; 
though,  at  the  other  end  of  the  bank,  they  are  from 
one  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  We  found  the 
ridge  to  the  right  by  far  the  firmest  and  easiest  for  our 
hcHTses,  especially  as  the  pebbles  were  somewhat  bound 
together  by  the  marine  plants  growing  in  patches  along 
the  water  side*." 

Mr.  Smeaton  accounts  for  the  formation  of  .this  most 
extraordinary  bank  in  a  very  ingenious  manner : 

^*  A  work  of  nature,  so  regular  in  its  form,  must  neces* 
sarily  have  a  regular  tause ;  what  this  cause  may  bff 
seems  not  so  obvious ;  but  it  certainly  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  skilful  naturalist.  It  would  seem  not  to 
hav^  had  its  origin  at  a  very  remote  period ;  for  the  irre- 
gularities that  the  sea  had  washed,  in  the  ancient  coasts 
xwere  still  very  distinct  upon  the  salt-water  creek  (which 
every  where  runs  behind  it,  till  its  final  junction  with  the 
shore),  whereas,  in  any  great  length  of  time^  they  must 
have  been  so  far  acted  upon  by  frost,  rain>  and  wind,  as 

.*■■■■     ■    'H  — .ifc—     ■  I      m       I ■■  n  —————— ^■^a>t——M^ 

^Mattm*^  Western  Counties,  Ird.!.  p.  <?3. 
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€6  hii^\3cen  olAiixntcd ;  lince  tHe  pteent  beach,  like  aft 
imme^ttSe^bttlwiO'lE,  defends  them  from  the  immediate  aEC«* 
t}on  of  tlxe  sea's  making  aiiy  farther  (encroachments.    It 
Wbtild  s6cm  also,  that  this  beadi  was  formed  sboO^hat 
tciddenly»  so  as  ta  be,  as  it  were,  at  once  a  defence  i[o  the 
tfldent  C63tst ;  for,  had  a  quantity  of  pebbles  been  washed 
\]jpfyorti  th'ife'sea,  ttnd  brought  to  the  shore  gradualLy» 
there  ddes  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  the  action 
'that  broiight  them  thus  for,  should  drop  them  short  of 
the  shore,  ^nd  not  heap  them  upon  it,  in  which  case  ifio 
^alt-water  creek  would  have  been  formed ;  for  then  the 
irregular  bays  in  the  shore  would  have  been  first  filled  up, 
"^d  the  whole  mass  brought  forward  in  the  same  kind  of 
fair  curve  as  we  how  find  for  it.     But  from  whence  such 
%iTxassdf  pebbles  should  come,  as  very  soon  to  form  so 
'gi'e&t  a  barricade  as  to  shut  out  the  sea,  is  a  problem  not 
'sieemihg  to  admit  df  'an  easy  solution. 
\  "Itiurther  appdstr* thatthis  beach,lying  in  such  adirei- 
tioh  as  to  rec^eive  the  full  action  of  the  south-west  ^eas^ 
the   component  pebbles  are  of  so  loose  a  nature,  that 
^ti^very  tide  makes  an  apparent  change  in  the  mann^  of 
its  slopef  to  seaward ;  which  being  formed  into  a  sort  ^f 
=steps,  or  benches,    answerable  to  the  last   high-water 
Ittiark,  'theie  range  regularly  for  a  considerable  ledgth^ 
ahd  seldom  remaiix  the  dame  for  several  tides  together.  In 
tithe  of  storms,  great  quantities  of  the  pebbles  are  driven 
oVer  the  summit;  and  as  there  is  no  power  acting  in' a 
contrary  direction  to  bring  them  back  again,  one  might 
at  'first  be  led  to  suppose  the  Whole  beach  to  be  in  a  slow 
state  of  progression  towards  the  shore,  and  that,  in  time^ 
it  would  fill  up  the  salt  creek.    But,  in  contradiction  to 
this  idea,  four,  five,  or  six  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce  t>f 
the  pebbles,  there  is  every  where  a  strong  mound  of  bhie 
clay,  having  the  same  several  shape  as  thef  beach.    This 
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om  can  Jbardiy  inoagkie  to  be  in  a  maving  state ;  and 
tJbKMi^b  there  may  be  an  endless  succession  of  pebbles 
constantly  wasbingi  up  from  the  sea,  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  jifashed  over  the  sttaunit»  yet  still,  why  there  is 
not  a  gradual  encroachment  upon  the  salt  creek^  does  not 
readily  appear.  Was  there  any  considerable  discharge  of 
land  wal^r  by  this  creeky  that  would  doubtless  keep  it 
clear,  mad  the  reflux  of  the  salt  water  may  somewhat 
tend  to  the  same  end  :  but  yet  its  reflux  seems  far.  tod 
languid  fo  b^  su^cient.for  the  purpose/' 

The  following  accurate  description  of  the  quarries  is 
given  by  Mr.  Smeaton : 

^<  In  t^  quarries,  the  first  strat^ipizi  is  one  foot  of 

blackish  or  reddish  earth ;  then  six  feet  of  c^t  or  ston^Bi 

but  not  fit  for  jpxportaiioii*    Below  this  is^thc  bed  of  gpod 

•tone,  ten^r  twelve  fft^d^p }  jind  beliQw  iti  flint  or  okiy. 

In  some  parts  an  in^gul^i?  y^i^  of  flint  ruiis  through  it ; 

u\kd^  the  good  "vein  ihe^  il  %^Q  more  good  stone.     Th$ 

stratum  of  stone  that,  is  Ji^rrotigbt.  ifor  sale,  lies  nearly 

ftaralkl  F^th  the  upper  aurfece  of  the  Jbland,  .and  with 

not  mii<;h  cover  of  earth  or.  rubbi^  upon  it.    There  ar^e 

seteraLbedtof  atoi^  Lyi«g  in  contiguity  one  above*  ano* 

liiiir»  Mtying  ^  thit^kneu  Ia  general  from  two  to  .four 

Ieet'ap4ijip^|0>gf4s«. ,  Those  which  are  usually  called  th^ 

jner/dbaiiti^e.  beds  (on  account  of  the  hloicks  for  sale 

being  pitfkhiGied /tbere£pom}  are  nniversaUy  coi^ered  with 

4i;3trai»iin  .called  the  cap,  which  is  formed  entijrely  of  a 

•great  wriety  of  kinds,,  bst  in  general  so  distinct  and 

jeparatfi  fin  .their  forms,  .that^  to  the  curious  liatnralist, 

ithfiir  fpQci^s  jeem.very.ea6yjlo,J>e  made  out ;  but  .as  they, 

in  a  considerable  degree,,  retain  their  respective  figures, 

thou^  iasome  'jplaces  more,  in  some  i«tssy.  spaces,  cr  ca- 

.'vities iace.  kfl:  between  ithem,  which  .consequently  very 

•much  dininittb  Ibe  cahcrcsoe  of  the.  m^os  ^  but .  yet  ihe 

s  2  cementing 
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cementing  principle  is  so  strong,  tlut  the  whdle  together 
is  considerably  harder  than  the  merchantable  beds  ;  and 
indeed  so  hard»  that^to  get  rid  of  it  as  easily  as  possible^, 
it  is  generally  blasted  off  with  gunpowder.  Were  it  not: 
far  these  cavities,  the  cap*stone  Winild  not  readily  be. 
worked  with  tools,  or  at  least  it  would  not  be  worth* 
working  at  a  place  where  there  is  so  great  plenty  of 
stone  of  a  better  quality  \  bot  as  it  is  necessary  to. remove 
it,  in  the  course  of  working  the  better  kind  of  ston^ 

thoughby  far  the  greatest  proportion  is  blasted  in  frag*- 
ments,  yet,  for  the  buildings  on  the  Islanc^  die  cap-' 
stone  b  in  general  use,  ^d  also  for  the  piers  and  quay: 
walls  of  Weymouth  harbour;  and  for  several'  rough  pnr«»'  ~ 
poses  imder  water,  the  cap  would  make  quite  as  '^iA& 
and  durable  work  as  the  merchantable  Modes.  ^^  ^* 

^  When  the  merchantable  beds  are  cleared  of  the- 
cap,  the  qoarrymen  jwoceed  to  cross-cut  the  krgie  flats^ 
which  are  hid  bare  with  wedges,  in  the  way  used  £Mr  the 
mofMrstoncy  only  the  wedges  are  not  so  numerous :  nor 
does  Portland  stone  split  so  earily  as  the  granite  \  aikl  fire- 
quently  in  the  splitting,  as  wdl  as  other  woiking  of  this 
stone,  "isyster  and  other  fossil  shdls  are  discovered  in  the 
solid  substance  of  the  merchantable  stcme.  The  ledt 
being  thus  cat  into  cKstinct  hunps,  the  cparryman^  with 
a  tool  called  a  rtwU  wUchis  at  the  one  end  a  hammev^attd 
at  the  other  an  axe,  whose  edge  is  so  diort  sdad  narmfli^ 
that  it  approaches  to  the  shape  of  a  pick,  1^  a  rq)a[itiott 
of  sturdy  blows,  soon  reduces  a  piece  of  stonci  byhli 
eye,  to  the  lar^  square  figure  which  it  will  admit}  sfldl 
blocks  are  thus  formed,  from  half  a  ton  to  sis  or  dghl 
tons  weight,,  or  upwards,  if  particularly  beqx)lEe* 

"When  I  viewed  the  simple  construction  of  their 
carriages,  I  could  not  but  wonder,  upon  being:  tdd  that 
such  a  very  phin  piece  of  machineigr  was  alLth^httd  for 
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getting  the  largest  blodo  down  to  the  water-ade ;  but 
wheal  saw  the  apf^lication,  my  wpnder  ceased.  I  have 
already  ^observedy  that  the  ^ane  upon  which  die  quarries 
are  sitoatod*  is  cwsideraUy  derated  above  the  sea.^  It  is 
forther.to  be  obsenred,  that  though  the  greatest  part  of 
the  draunfcreBce  of  the  Isle  to  seaward,  is  bounded  by 
diflfs  almost  perpendicular^  yety  on  the  north  side,  to- 
wards the  main  land  of  Dorsetshire^  the  descent  b  more 
mpderate,  though  it  is  rather^iuickerery  where.  It  did 
not  indeed  at  once  occur  to  me,  that  though  it  would  re- 
quire ^nery  great  power  to  draw  very  large  stones  against 
giavityy  or  up  hiUsr  and  evep  a. considerable  one  to  draw 
them  upon  the  plain  ground  ;  jet^  in  moving  down  hill, 
their  gravity  would  assist  them.  The  carriages  are  a  sort 
of  carts,  consisting  of.  nothing  more^than  a  pair  of  very 
low  strong  wheels,  (as  well  as  I  remember)  about  a  yard 
in  diameter,  and  a  very  thick  axle-tree^  upon  which  Is 
fii^d  Astout  planldiig,or.platfono,  that  terminates  in  a 
draugIUHtree»  £ar^9teflr^Q#«n4y)Pfcjng  the  cattle  to. 

^  .73ie  whodsjaod {dbttfiycmhciiif  low,  the  blocks  are 
the.xnore  tsiiiiicf\fmkA  thereta,  and-a  necessary  power  is 
cmpIo]Qed,  aceordjogto  the  rae  of  the  block,  to  draw  it 
to  die:  ixmimcncoineiit.  of  the  <k;S£ent.  To  this  placea 
fuantity;^  UaclJBBic^f  difiorent  .siam  have  been  at  leisure 
times  pfe?ioosl]&i!driW:$  :fl0me.><tf  ihese  Uocks,  of  a  suit- 
able siaBc,  such.aiE^  experi^iGe  4mi  pointed  out,  is,  by  a 
Strang  diain,  attached  ^.th^4Barrtige  on  which  the  other 
Updig  is:^^  I^aced,  which  is :  tbt9 ;:  drawn  forward  by  the 
block  in  tow,  till  th^. are  got  sufficiently  on  the  slope  of 
thfS.  roa4:.to  find  an  jndiiiatiQii  in  the  loaded  carriage  to 
move  the  attached  block  i  after  which  th^  horses  and 
beasts  of  draught  are  taken  off,  except  such  as  are  abso- 
lutely neoessary  for  the  guidance;  and  in  this  way,  the 
descent  begg  contjinial  tp  the  pier,  two  large  stones  are 
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got  down  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  expedition  that  would 
b^  almost  impracticable  with  one  alone,  v^  ithont  more 
complicated  machinery."  ^ 

*•  1  he  whole  Island*  of  Portland  seems  to  be  one  cntnTe 
mass  of  beautiful  freestone,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
metropolis,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  most  superb  buildings, 
and  is  universally  admired,  its  close  texture  and  durability 
surpassing  any  other. 

^*  The  raising  of  it  is  a  laborious  business,  sometimes 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men  to  break  down 
a  1  rge  jam  of  it.  Afterwards  it  is  divided  into  blbck^f 
and  then  conveyed  to  the  shore  by  horses,'*  oh  loW  c^rs, 
with  solid  wheels,  which  carry  astoni^ing  weights, 
sometimes  six  tons  ;  and  when  going  down  hill/  thiej^tle 
behind  them  a  sledge,  loaded  with  a  large  stone,  which 
prevents  the  car  from  pressing  forwards  on  the  horse* 
"  One  shilling  per  ton  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
for  breaking  ground  ;  six  shillings  per  ton  is  paid  to  the 
workmen,  for  raising  and  quartering  it ;  and  the  price  of 
carriage  to  the  shore  varies  as  to  distance,  from  sixpence 
to  half  a  crown  per  ton.  Fourteen  shillings  per  ton  in 
time  of  war,  and,  ten  shillings  in  time^  of  peace,  is  paid 
for  freightage  to  London.  Some  of  these  stones  weigh 
four,  and  some  five  tons  each  \  but  the  general  estimate  is, 
that  a  hui  dred  blocks  will  weigh  eighty  tons.  There  arc 
many  proprietors  of  quarries  in  the  Island,  but  those 
called  the  King's  Quarries,  are  by  far  the  most  consider- 
ible.  From. 30  to  40,000  tons  of  this  stone  are  annually 
shipped  off  from  the  Island." — Claridge, 

In  addition  to  the  above  particulars,  the  following 
has  been  obtained  from  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  Stone 
trade: 

"  Inhabitants  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  about  1700 

'*  Quarrymen  and  boys  employed,  about  800  ' 

"Ships 
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^  ^*  Shipfi  In  the  trad^  about  50— Burthen  ^roxfi  SO  t^ 

li^Otons. 

.  <'  Stone  exported  annually,  from  20  to  S0,000  tons. 

**  E(orses  employed  in  the  trade,  about  1,80,  Six  horses^ 
^c  put  in  each  team,  and  the  coxnmon  load  of  a  car  i$ 
about  3  tcms. 

<<  The  price  of  stone  is  from  16/.  to  Sir,  per  ton  of  l^ 
cubic  feeti  and  a  duty  on  the  stone  when  dcliveredi  whic^ 
amounts  to  about  6/.  per  ton«^ 

.  At  the  time  Mr.  Hut(;hina'$  History  was  written,  he 
t^ys,  the  annual  export,  qf  stone  from  Portland  was  9000 
tons  i  ^nd  Mr.  Smeaton  states  the  s^e. 

Th<^  ^uatrymen  demand  1 1/.  a  ton  for  digging  and 
squaring  ^  the  owner  of  thfc  land  has  lii  6 J.,  and  it  costs 
6s.  z  t/on  more  before  it  is  exported^  and  about  250 
people  are  employed  in  the  business. 
.  Many  of  the  birds  which  are  called  njuheatears^  are 
caught  on  this  Island,  and  sold  skt  Weymouth* 

A  woman  in  this  isle  obtained  a  reward  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  the  cUscovery  that  starch  may  be  pro- 
£tably  extracted  from  the  common  herb  arum$  or 
cuckow  pint.  These  plants  are  called  BtarchfHoors  in 
Portland,  and  Lords  and  Ladies  in  Bedfordshire.  Mr. 
JLowmaA  says,  the  starch  obtained  from  the  arum  looks 
yery  white,  and  may  be  aJBTorded  at  10^.  a  pound. 

Purbed  Stone. — **  The  quarries,  shores,  and  cliffs,  on 
^e  south  side  i'f  Purbeck,  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
liatural  curiosities. 

^*  The  queries  are  chiefly  near  Kingst^m  Wor^h, 
JLangton,  and  Swannage.  In  many  p^s  of  the  Island  is 
a  stone  that  rises  thin,  and  is  used  for  tiling ;  also  a 
bard  joying  $tone>  which  sweats  against  cl^ge  of  wea* 
fber.    Tl^  'iff  ^the  f^^ties  or  hammftes^  ss^c^tone  or 

E  4  freestone. 
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free$tone»  of  varioi^  <coloQfs  and  qualiti^.  At  Swati^ 
nage  is  a  white  stones  full  of  shells,  which  takes  a  polish^ 
an4  k>pks  like  alabaster  3^  there  is  anotheir  of  the  same 
^oi(%but  not  so  hard.  Ati  and  near^umhayj  was  £or«r 
tf^lj  dug  marble  of  various  cdourss^Uue,  red,  spotty 
and  grey,  but  chiefly  the  latter «  all  of  a  coarse  sort^ 
The  grey  is  a  congeries  of  shells  ^  vast  qoanttties  of  it  are 
ifqui^  ^  all  our  ancient  churches»  parocUsd^  conyentnal$ 
and  cathedral ;  and  it  was  in  great  repute  for  gravatOQes 
and  monymeiits.  Tht. camua  ofnmoms  arc  frequenttj 
found  in  $tone  m  the  quarries,  sdme  two  or  three  ieet.m 
diameter*  Th^  copperas  atone  is  found  on  the  shores  a( 
Smedmore  and  Ximmeridge,  and  in  the  clifis  a  bitumi* 

I        n 

nous  sort  of  coaU  In  former  times,  Jiir  Wm.  Cfai^ 
made  alum,  salt,  and  glass,  at  Kipu^erid^e  y  but  now  a^ 
.these  works  are  neglected  and  ruined.  All  over  thd 
jb^ath,  ^  tfab  Jdand^  and  about  Wareham  and  Mordea, 
is  found  a  stone  of  an  iron  colour,  called  firestone^  it 
rises  in  blocks,  sometimes  very  large ;  the  surface  is  hard^ 
and  smooth j  but  the  inside  is  of  a  gritty  sandy  sub* 
stance  ^  there  is  a  kind  of  c^uarry  of  it  at  East 
Holme. 

-  <<  Between  the  surface  of  the  soil,  on  the  stone  qtlaffies 
(;which  is  from  three  to  five  feet  deep}>.  and  the  upper* 
most  stratuni  of  stone,  lie  horizontally  one,  two,  or  three 
layers  of  what  is  called  here  the  saltpetre  stone.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  these  quarries,  but  is  found  in  the  clins  near 
Vinfrith,  and  opposite  Spraggb  Upton,  between  Win* 
frith  and  Osmingtpn,  but  in^a  different  direction  in  the 
latter  place ;  where  from  appearance >  on  the  side  of  thfe 
road,  I  apprehend  there  are  some  beds  of  stone,  similar 
to  those  at  jSwannage. 

^^  The  uppermost  bed  of  stone  is  called  the  white  rag^ 
about  sis:  inches  thicki  fit  only  for  fotodationi^    Vttder 
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it  is  %  ^bed  cf  earthy  mostly  Idne^^  us  6r  dght  feet 
thick.  '  • 

^  Then  the  Uofs^^  about  nine  inches  thiek  i  so 
catUedy  prdb-bly  from  the  reymhiancc  which  the  Uiek 
dnning  convexity  of  a  small  Ibssil-s^dl  in  it  is  supposed 
ft>  beart0  the  eye  of  that  aoinaL  Coniig^mu  to  it  is  a 
Une  ston^  :icaikd  a  rag»  about  «eii  inchep  thick  $  ,of  no 
Mrvice; :  t7ittcr4tt  bro^m  eartK.e%ht  inches. 
-  *^  heper^  so  called  pddiaps*ifroin  its  itsembbQce  to  the 
ddn  of  a  leprous  person  ;cand  wbiuktdf  fsich  icn  inches 

thicks  good*--  Cv     -  v;i,>  , -r ... . 

Then  the  motk  hoard  heii  one  foot  %:^t^  Mse,  bqng  ftdl 

qfclefts.. 

.    ^  A  foot.  of.%rowft  earth  mixed  with  yeUoiw,  ^fxA 

r.^  A  stratum  of  twelire  inches,  caUed  .the  haeking  hei^ 
fit  only  farthe  insidenf  awatt.  *  JSarth  two  feets  the  same 
as  above.  :    l.    \i    ^^-v.      ;:. 

:/!  TJie..>^,.  usod  ioTuJkidbi^'.jor -ti^  outside  stone  in 
the  paved  footways;  g5od  and  du^le*  Blue  light 
eartl^  two  feet, 

y^  Top^gaflantragi  six  inches.;  so  very  hard,  as  to  merit 
the  appellation  of  the  imTx  M.  Tluree  or  four  feet  of 
Uue  earth* 

«  White  rag. 

U  JPnertpne  rag,  about  six  inches  thick»  V^d  the  under 
ragf  one  foot }  each  good. .  Blue  earth  one  foot* 

'*  Lend  Mf  nine  inches»  a  very  ponderous  stonc; 
but  not  of  much  senuce*  £arth  one  foot>  of  a  smoke 
cdour. 

'*  Uhfgk^  one  foot»  not  very  good.  YeUow  earthy  six 
J8ches« 

'^  4?rM^  iri»iBdMf|  MTj  good. 

^  FreesUffe 
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^  Frmiom  rmuby  eighteea  inches.  Grey  itd^  eight 
inches,  good. 

**  Tiimifaci,  ^ven  inches ;  very  good* 

^'  Freest9Mi  ;two  feet  $  good.  Blue  earthf  eighlteeo 
inches. 

<<  Lias  J  one  foot  9  not  the  best. 

^'  Ltasragy  two  feet,  but  of  no  great  nse.  Hardnibe 
bly  earth,  u  e.  earth  in  hard  lumps,  about  five  fisely 
three  inches  blue,  the  remainder  a  light  browi^. 

^'  Down  vefftf  three  feet,  good.  V. 

^^  Cinder^  which  no  tools  can  work.  Gunpowder 
alone  can  aftect  it  s  very  ponderous,  but  of  no  use ; 
ten  inches  thkk.  •  Tellow  earth,  six  inches,  stone  ei^t 
inches,  called  the  buttons ;  of  no  use.  One  foot  of  ruhUjr 
earth,  yellowish. 

**  Feather,  one  foot ;  good.  Earth  six  inches  of  a  909f 
colour. 

*'  Cap,  one  foot ;  good.  Earth  eighteen  inches 
yellow. 

**  Five  htdsy  one  foot:  so  called  because  it  can  be  deft 
mto  five  pieces  ;  good. 

**  White  bed,  fifteen  inches ;  gobd. 

**  Tombstone  bed,  about  one  foot  $  not  good,  as  it  often 
has  flint  in  it. 

*'  The  raiv  puddings  a  soft  stone.  Under  it,  the  h^e 
and  sheers,  of  the  same  or  worse  quality :  the  earth  to  the 
water-side  of  a  hard  rubbly  kind,  of  the  colour  of  soap ; 
in  which  are  founds  in  certain  places,  largerocks  of  pb^9* 
ter^f  Paris. 

^  The  above  contains  an  account  of  all  the  stone  noif 
dug  at  Swannage  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  chief  1117 
gredient  in  the  con^)osition  of  most  of  th^  is  shells, 
which  are  not  found,  or  very  rarely,  in  the  beds  of  eas^ 
between  the  stone.    The  hi^yb^  out  ufevdiich  liie  jtones 

arc 
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"ttredag^  rwtx  Aear  east  and  wtst.    At  the  Cliff  they 
oiay  be  4  or  500*  feet  high^  and  higher  inland. 
•    "  The   pitch    or   dip,    is  to    the  north,  and  very 
great ;   for  the  uppermost  bed  of  stone  appears  near  the 
surface,  and  in  about  SOO  yards  sinks  below  the  sea. 

*'  To  the  south  of  Swannage,  on  the  cliifi  of  the  sea, 
is  dug  a  stone  called  Purbeck  Pcrtlandy  resembling  Port- 
land stone,  but  harder. 

**  The  quantity   of    stone    shipped   from  Purbeck, 
'  between  1764  and  1771,  was  about  14,040  tons,  per 
annum.**—  Hutcbtni. 

Mr.  Chinchen,  of  Swannage,  estimates  the  exports  of 
Purbeck  stone,  in  the  five  years  succeeding  1801,  at 
^8,750  tons  per  annum,  supposing  the  vessels  to  carry 
$0  tons  on  the  average ;  the  quantity  carried  inland  may 
be  about  150  tohs  a  year. 

The  sort  is  mostly  flag  stones  for  paving,  and  the 
greater  part  are  sent  to  London.  The  best  paving  stone, 
when  smoothed,  is  about  40/.  per  100  feet  superficial  :it 
is  from  Sy  to  S  inches  thick  ;  a  hundred  superficial  feet 
weigh  about  1 1  tons  \  fourteen  cubic  feet  of  stone  are 
about  1  ton  weight.  Some  of  the  stones  are  cut  into 
small  squares  for  pitching,  and  are  called  platnas,  or  flat- 
nas. 

The  men  employed  in  stone  work  earn  about  20/.  per 
week,  and  including  boys,  amount  to  300. 

^'  This  stone  is  said  to  be  more  hard  and  durable 
than  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  and  what  is  called  the 
best  Purbeck  Portland  block,  is  delivered  in  the  vessels  at 
12/.  per  ton.  The  price  of  the  stone  for  foot  pavements,  is 
24/  per  IXK)  square  feet,  delivered  at  Swannage,  and  the 
{Mceof  freightage  to  London,  is  8/.  6d  per  ton,  in  time 
X)f  war,  and  6/.  6d.  in  time  of  peace ;  the  price  of  pitch- 
ing stone  for  streets  is  5/.  per  ton  at  the  pit  \  it  is  esti- 
mated 
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mated  that  200  stones  are  a  ton  weighty  and  that  thejr 
will  pave  a  square  of  100  feet* 

<<  The  feet  and  caps  for  rick  staddles^  are  worth  about 
$s.  6d.  or  a  set  of  viae  dcUvered  at  Swan^ag^  of  the 
best  sort,  at  S6s.  per  iset  i  but  there  is  ;^ii.infinrip£.sort» 
not.tooled^  wJiich  is  worth  oxdy  3  £MM)ff9^^sct.  The 
tiling  stone  is  worth  at  the  quarry^  |j.  4^«  per  ton,  aii4 
is  delivered  at  Swannage  at  Sx.  ^  tl^s  stpii^is  sometiqaes 
burnt  into  lime,  which  is  said  .fp  be  of  the  best  qua* 
iity,  and  preferred,  by  plaisterers  to  any  other  in  the 
kingdom;  it  is  sold^at^Ti.  per  b^h^el^  or  liid-  per  b^n* 
drcd  weight. 

^', There  is  a  ground«rent<paid  to  the  owners  of  the 
land,  in  .nearly  the  following  propordons :  Sd*  per  tp% 
for  fjTont. walling  y  Sd  ditto  for  sa^p  backs  ?^*,  for  rough 
ditto;  2s..  per  lOO.feet  of  ashlar^  and  the^  same  ^r 
steps ;  1j.  per  100  feet  for  pavements,  and  1/.  for  a  act 
pf  rick  staddles.;  apdalLsmaller  kinds  of  stone  in  proper* 
tipn  ;  in  short,  about  6^  per  to^  for  all  kinds  of  stojoe 
raised  „herc/*—"  The^^is  anotbei^q^  at  Long  Bur* 
tQn>..near  the, Vale  of  Blackmoor,  &om  which  some 
is^all  quantity  of  stone  is  taken,  that  will  bear  a  polish> 
and  in  some  measure  resembles  the  Derbyshire  marble  ^ 
and  is  much  used  for  chimney-pieces  in  this  county,  but 
no  exportation  of  it  is  made*  I'-^C/ar/Wg^. 

Potters^Clay^'-^A  considerable  stratum  of  this  valuaWc 
substance  is  found  at  various  depths,  in  several  parts  of 
the  sandy  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wareham,  Pool^ 
and  Corfe  Castle,  but  the.  principal  part  of  it  is  dug  ^ 
Norden,  near  Corfe  Castle ;  and  -by  means  of  an  irpi^ 
rail-way  is  conveyed  to  Poole  Harbour  for  exportap 
tion. 

The  principal  pits  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  turnr 

pike 
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ptkerd^  betwee^Bi  Wareham  and  Corfe  Castle;  above 
the  clay  is  nofOch  sand^  atid  in  some  places  a  smaD 
vein  5f  bad  solfrfiareous  coal,  barefy  wordi  burning. 

The  sttiatnm  of  chy,  though  varying  much  in  quality 
and  deptbf  exttnds  about  three  miles  in  lengthy  and  one 
mile  in  breadAi  but  with  many  intervak  of  clay  unfit  for 
use.  Thrasher^s  chy  pits,  which  are  more  to  the  east- 
ward, have  been  opened  many  years^  but  much  of  the 
day  in  those  pits  is  useksst  containing  a  small  portion  of 
iron,  but  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  till  the 
clay  is  burned  in  the  fire^  when  it  looks  as  if  scatt^ed 
over  with  pepper. 

Sdll  farther  to  the  east,  in  the  parish  of  Studland, 
there  is  a  kdnd  which  Is  called  brown  clay  i  and  this,  if ' 
used  without  an  admixtnre  of  one-third  of  the  best  kind, 
shrinks  very  much,  and  warft  in  the  fire;    It  is  said  to 
be  a  weak4x>died  clay. 

From  16  to  20,000  toot  of  potters*  day  are  annually 
exported  from  Purbedc,  and  sent  to  Liverpool,  mostly 
for  the  supply  of  the  potteries  in  StaflKurdshire,  &C. 

About  S  or  4000  tons  of  an  inferior  kind  of  clay  are 

■anhuaily  exported  firom  Pode  to  London  and  firistol^ 

where  it  is  employed  in  making  brown  stone^ware,  such 

as  picUing-jars,  &c.    The  bad  clay  will  not  bum  white 

.  and  the  particles  of  iron  cause  blisters. 

Upwards  of  100  men  are  employed  in  this  business  in 
Poole  and  Purbeck,  but  not  more  than  half  as  many 
are  employed  in  Purbeck  as  was  the  case  before  the  iron 
rail-way  Was  made.  The  clay  is  dug  by  the  day;  it 
being  an  operation  that  requires  care*  Three  shillings 
and  sixpence  k  the  ^price  of  a  day's  work,  and  the  day 
is  ddivered  in  Poole  Harbour  at  20/.  a  ton,  and  24*  cwt. 
icxtra  is  allowedj*  on  account  of  the  loss  of  weight  which 
It  experiences*  ^ 


«i 
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This  information  was  given  by  Mr.  Willis' of  Kpn^ 
den,  who  has  the  m^agenxent  of  the  principal  claf-» 
pits. 

There  is  very  little  potters'  ware  made  in  this- 
county* 


SECT. .  IV. — WAT£B« 


The.  following  list  of  the  Rivers  and  Brooks  in  Dor* 
$etshire,  is  given  by  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  accui?atc  and  use? 
ful  work,  entitled  "  Xhe  Civil  JDivisioa  of  the  County 
of  Lorsct/'  5  - 


Allen,  rises  above  WiQ>- 

borne-  'ill-SaintSi 
Axe,  or£xe*  •  : 

Pirt.  ■      • 
Bride* 

Bredy.  . 

Cole. 

i  ... 

Car,  or  Chare. 
Ccme. 

Corfe. 

Combsbrooky    a    rivulet, 

falls  iptp  tke  Stour. 
Devilsbrook,     a    rivulet^ 

falls  into  the  Frome.: 
JDewilish,  or  Dewlisiu^ 
Ewerne,  or  Iwerae:* 


JFrome*. 

Hooke,  or  Owke- 
HoH>rook,  a  rivulet,  £»!]& 

into  the  Stour. 

.11..-      ' 

Ivel,  or  Yeo. 

Liddon* 

Laddon,  a    rivulet,  faOt 

into  the  Stour* 
Lnckford  Lake. 
Lyme.  ; 

Milhorne. 
Newellc. 
Osmersayte,  falls  into  the 

Stour.         

Piddle,  or  Trent. 
Perrct,  or  Parrot. 


♦  The  banks  of  this  river  were  anciiently  inspected  and  taken  care  of 
by  a  particular  oificer.  ^ 
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Shi%aiwater»    a    rivulets  Tarcnt,  or  Tarrant. 

fUls  into  Ihe  Stoun  TriU,  a  rivoliet,  falls  iipto 

Shcrford.  the  Stour, 

Simene.  Texrig,  a  ri^nlet^  £ills  idto 

Seare,  a  rivulet,  fells  into  the  Allen. 

the  Liddon.  Way,  or  Wcy. 

Sydling*  Winterborne,  N. 

Stour*, or Stower.  ■  ■  ■■      *       ,  S. 

Sturkell,    a  rivdlet   JMls  / 

into  the  Stour. 

It  is  evident  from  a  perasdi  of  these  names,  that  many 
phdes  htfte  beeti  called  from  thfsan. 

The  Ftf^me  rises  near'Evershot,  and  runs  from  thence 
to  Frome,  St.  Quintin,  Chehnington,  Calstock»  ChiU 
frome,  Maiden-Newton,  From^,  Vauchurch,  .  Cruck- 
ston,  Frampton,  Muckleford,  Bradford  Peverell,  and 
Ch^rtnlnster ;  atove  which  last  it  branches  ft-om  several 
islands,  and  joins  again  near  Dorchester.  It  pa^sei 
thence  by  Frome,  Whitfield,  Staintford,  Fordington 
and  Bockhampton,  between  which  last  and  Ilsington,  at 
FWstose  Belet,  it  i^eceivesih^  Wioterbcmie ;  thence  runs  t0 
Woodford,  TineteCOh,  Moreton,  Wool,  Burdon,  Esdt 
Stoke,  East  Holme,  and  Wareham;  and  three  miles 
below  the  last  £dls  into  Poole-bay.  This  is  the  true  course 
of  the  Frome,  which  is  marked  by  the  several  places 
denominated,  from  it,  from  Frome  St.  Quintin,  to  Frome 
Belet. 

Leland  says,  «ome  suppose  the  farthest  spring  of  Frome 
is  at  Rentford,  two  miles  above  Hooke-park-;  but  that 
Utmost  common  opmion  is,  that  it  rises  in  "a  gr^t^pond 

II  I      .        II  HUB         I  ■  I I  >  ——^^—1^. 

I  .    ,  * 

*  The  banks  of  this  river  were  kdcieotty  iD^iectdd  ind  talctnjo^re  of 
iiy  a  pirtieiilar  officer. 

in 
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in  Hook-park,    t'rom  Frampton  he  tnccB  it  right ;  anil^ 
adds^  that   FcM'dmgtoii-bridge  was'  of  stone^  and  that 
.  Holme-bddge  had  four  arches. 

Mttr  Baxter  satys,  the  British  name  was  For,  or  VarHiv 
from  Wye,  Water^  and  Far,  qi  c!  £/i»£i  nmnsueta ;  sm^ 
that  the  river  is  synonymously  called  Frau  and  Frome 
from  a  dludect  elf  the  Scoto  Brigantes^  among  whom 
Fren  and  Freum  sign^iet  a  streamy  or  river*  Freaky  in 
British^  means  the  same ;  in  anofiiep  dialect^  f^higy  and 
Rhiuy  which  agrte  with  the  Latin  vivusy  from  jthe  Greek 
fcEty,  in  the  Eolic  dialect  9pcnv,  to  flow.  Camden  from 
Asser,  shews  that  Frau  was  the  Saxon  name  of  tbisViver, 
^dfreUy  in  British,  signifies  t»floW;  whence  the  aiicient 
palace  of  the  Bridsh Kings  in  the  tsk  of  .^nj^esea  was 
called  from  the  neighbouring  river  Aber  Frawy  quasi 
Fraunkt  Ostium.  That  Var  was  ano^er '  name  -for  Frome^ 
is  evident  from  the  modem  aaolie  of  Warham^c.  A^rttd 
Variumy  a  dwelimg  oil  the  Vstr;  There  is  a  river  stiB 
jcalled  Var  in  France. 

HoUii^shed  and  Camden  rightly  place  the  source  of 
this  river  at  Evershot,  or  as  the  latter  spells  it,  Evarshot^ 
|n  which  is  preserved  the  British  name  of  Var;     HdUin.-^ 
shed  says  it  is  improperly  called  Frome  for  Ft&me ;  he 
should  have  said  Fraum, 
'    Into  this  river  flow  the  following  rivulets  : 

One  at  Catstocky  from  Benvil  Lane  in  Corscombe,  bjf 
Rampisham  and  Wraxall.' 

Another  from  Compton  Valence  at  Frampton. 

Near  Notten,  a  brook  that  rises  in  W  infrith  £agl& 
^     At  Maiden  Newton,  the  Hook. 

At  Muckleford,  the  rivulet  from  UpsydUng,  by  Syd- 
ling  St.  Nicholas,  and  Grimston.. 

At  Charminster,  the  Ceme. 

At  Luckfordi  west  of  Stoke,  it  receives  Luckfdrd  Lake. 

North 
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North  of  Staffbnl  the  South  Winterborne. 

Bridges  over  it  are>  one  of  four  arches  at  West  Hol-^ 
mer.  Wool  Bridge  of  five  arches.  Great  and  little 
Mohims  Bridge,  Slocking  Bridge^  and  Mrs.  Pitt's  Bridge^ 
of  three  arches,  near  Dorchester.    , 

The  Hookf^  or  (h/^^  rises  at  Kentcombe,  two  miles 
above  Uooi^  Parki  or  in  the  great  Pond  in  Hooke  Park| 
and  passing  by  the  TqUers,  falls  into  the  Frome  at  Maid* 
en  Newton.  Lebmd  says,  a  stream  out  of  the  ppnd  in 
Hooke  Park  coqies  into  the  Frome* 

The  /vc/,  anciently  21v,  rises  from  seven  springs,  called 
the  Seven  Sisters,  at  a  place  commonly  called  Horethom^ 
in  an  hill  N.  £.  from  Sherborne,,  thcncc  soon  gathering 
into  one  bottom,  comes  to  the  mere  at  the  end  of  the 
castle,  and  runs  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  thence^ 
increased  by  another  brook*  to  Castleton,  Sherborne, 
Thomford,  Bradfoid,  Clifton,  and  Yeovil  About  Sherw 
borne  Lower  Mill  a  brook  of  much  Uke  quantity  comes 
by  Heydon  from  Purse  Caundle,  three  miles  £.  between, 
the  park  and  mere,  and  runs  in  W.  by  the  bottom  with* 
out  the,  park>  between  it  and  Sherborne  water.  This  last 
water  runs  three  or  four  miles  to  Clifton,  and  soon  after 
falls  into  the  Ivel.  So  Leland :  but  in  the  MS^  notes  of 
some  unknown  writer  on  him,  printed  by  Heame,  we 
are  told  that  the  spring  is  not  at  Purie  Ctundle,  but 
at  Milborne  Week,  two  miles  from  Sherborne  and  quailed 
Bradley  Spring.  This  stream  supplies  two  mills  at 
Milborne  Port,  and  thence  runs  through  Milbome  Moor, 
to  a  mill  at  Goathill,  and  so  down  akmg  by  the  park  waU, 
through  Loid  Digby^s  gardens,  and  Dinny  Bridge,  to  aa 
overshot  mill,  where  it  joins  the  Seven  Sisters. 

At  Langport  this  river  receives  the  Parret,  and  under 
its  name  falls  into  the  sea  at  Stert  Point.    Baxter  derives 

do&s£tO  f  the 
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the  name  of  hil  {h>m  l/i  vet^  ot  ijtui  heh  l|*  A^  Oddx 

JiTear  Bradford  it  hsccives  a  foi^fed  rill  from  the  south 
frbffl  ibout  West  Ghclbury  and  Chfetnol ;  below  which 
last  village  the  other  head  falls  into  the  same^  and  both 
^tb^ded  to  Beer  Hackbt  and  Thornfbrd,  till  they  meet 
th^  Ivtl;  ifrhich  bcttveeh,  Clifton  and  Yeovil,  and  bit- 
ybfid  thie  htt^r,  becomes  a  boundary  between  this  conntj 
tod  SftmeWet. 

A  brook  that  rises  at  Ryne  fiUls  into  it  at  Bradford. 
Bridges  bti  the  rivet*  Ivel  are,    bhe  of  seven  stbne 
arches,  a  little  abbve  Bradford;  another  about  a  thile  irbth 
Clifton;   a  third  ih  the  ii^ay  to  Bherborne;    others  at 
I  eovil  and  tlch'ester.  ' 

The  Piddle  rises  N.  of  Piddle  Trenthide  Church,  and 
^sing  thence  by  sicveral  villages  to  which^  it  gives  naitie, 
to  the  N.  side  of  Wareham,  falls  into  the  sea,  near  Keys- 
worth.  Leland,  and  after  him  HoUingshed,  quotes 
Marianus  Scotus  as  Speaking  of  this  river.  It  is  called 
Trent  by  Asser.  Mr.  Baxter  derives  this  name  from  the 
British  Trolientj  a  winding  river.  Mr.  Lluyd,  says  Py-- 
ieau^m  British,  signifies  a  draw-well  or  mine.  This  is 
commonly  called  Wareham  N.  river,  as  the  Frome  is  the 
S.  river. 

A  little  N.  (5f  Piddle  Trenthide  Church  it  receives  ^ 
littte  Brook  that  rises  at  Alton ;  and  a  little  lower  ano- 
ther from  Plush. 

A  brook  that  rises  at  Hilton,  and  runs  by  Milton, 
Milburn,  arid  Beer,  falls  into  it  near  Turner's  Piddle. 

Another  from  Cheselbome  through  DewUsh,  falls  into 
it  at  Burlestoii. 

The  Siourt  one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  this 
county,  throi|gh  whiich  it  takes  the  greatest  part  of  iti 
course^  though  it  neither  rises  nor  empties  itself  in  it, 

rises 
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tiSH  from  six  heads,  three  <^  which  He  on  the  N* 
side  of  Stourton  Park,  within  the  pales,  the  other  three 
Without  the  park,  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  garden.  After 
the  union  of  these,  it  goes  to  Long^Lane  Mill,  Sihon^ 
Milton,  and  Gillingham  %  below  which  last  it  gives  namtt 
to  several  villages,  Stover  Provost,  Stowdr  Paine,  Stunniti«» 
ster,  Newton,  and  MarshalL 

It  runs  th^ce  to  Blandford,  Wimbome,  CanfordParlej^ 
from  whence  it  enters  Hampshire,  and  falls  into  the  se* 
at  Christ  Church,  through  Iver-bridge.  Its  course  is 
from  N.  W.  to  N.  E. 

It  receives  Shreen  Water  and  the  Laddon  near  Gilling^ 
bam;  and  below  Gillingham  a  nameless' water  from 
Meere. 
Below  Stower  Provost,  Cale  ii^ater. 
Near  Hinton  St.  Mary,  the  Dewilbh  and  Liddon  ia 
ofie  channel. 
Above  Bagbere,  a  water  that  rises  at  Ibberton. 
Near  Hamoon,  a  water  that  comet  from  Hargrove,  or 
Sutton   Walrond,  as  Coker,  bj  West  Orchard,    and 
another  from  Fontmell.  ' 
Near  Tarent-Crawfurd,  the  Tarent. 
Near  Sturminster  Marshall  the  South  Wioterbome. 
At  Wimbome,  the  Allen. 

At  Holmhurst,  in  Hampshire,  it  takes  in  two  brooks 
in  one  bottom;  one  comes  from  Woodland  Park  by  Holt 
and  Holt  Park ;  another  from  above  Up-Wimborne,  by 
Edniondsham,  Verswood,  and  Manningtoti,  and  join* 
ing  about  ^St.  Leonard's,  they  go  t6  Hern  Bridge  andsa 
initb  the  Stour.  Another  rises  at  Mappowder,  and,  passii^ 
by  Kingstag  Bridge,  and  Plumber,  fall  into  thie  rivulet 
thact  comes  from  Duntish,  and  both  join  the  Stour  tMt 
Hinton'. 

Wr.  Baxter  Aeri^  Sdoraj  or  St^Hrsii  (Bdorai,  «i  lU^ 

^  F  2  vennas) 
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vcnns^s)  from  JSas  Jfcr,  a^a  profluens.  Dour  or  Dur  was 
a  general  nanie  for  jirater  among  the  Britons,  as  Dour  in 
Irish.  There  are  several  rivers  of  the  name  of  Stour  in 
England;  in  Worcestcrshife,  and  Kent;  two  in  Pied- 
mont are  still  called  Sturn  t  others  there  and  in  France^ 
Dorid,  Doira,  Doirey  Dore^  Dour. 

The  vicinity  of  this  river  to  the  Avon,  (Alauna-} 
where  they  fall  into  the  sea  near  Christ  Churchy  seemiT 
to  have  occasioned  some  mistaken 

This  river  yields  trout,  eels,  and  tench,  Which  last  b 
observable,  because  that  fish  generally  delights  in  poiKls 
and  pits. 

Hie  most  remarkaUe  bridges  on  it  .are  Kingsmill 
Bridgl^i  in  Marnhull,  Stqrminster  Newton  Bridge,  built 
with  stone,Tarent  Bridge  of  six  arches,  Blandford  Bridge, 
Whitmill  Bridge,  of  eight  arches,  in  Stuf  minster  Marshall, 
Crawfurd  Bridge,  of  seven  or  eight  arches,  in  Spetisbury, 
Julian's  Bridge,  at  one  end  of  Wimborne,  Hay  ward 
-Bridge,  of  six  or  seven  arches,  in  ShiUingston,  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  lower;  Canford  Bridge,  of  eleven  arches^ 
snd,  lastly,  Longham  Bridge,  in  Hampreston. 

Mr.  Skrine,  to  whose  work  on  the  rivers  and  coasts  of 
Great  Britaia,  we  have  already  been  indebted,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  rivers  of  Dorsetshire,  and  of  the 
districts  through  which  they  flow  : 

"  The  Chary  the  Eype  (or  Brit)  and  Wey,  are  the 
three  rivers  of  Dorsetshire  bordering  upon  Devonshire ; 
but  xlone  of  them  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
features  of  landscape,  the  county  through  which  they 
flow  being  a  dreary  compound  of  bare  heaths  apd  xtowhs, 
intersected  with  marshes,  and  scantily  provided  with  vil- 
kges.  That  celebrated  bathing-place,  which  is  formed 
by  the  combined  towns  of  Melcombe  Regis  and  Wejv 
mo^tbj  graces  the  exit  of  the  Wey  to  the  sea,  remark- 
able 
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able  for  its  grand  semicircular  beach>  atnd  its  eatcdlent,*  as 
^'?11  as  level  sands.  These  advantages,  and  the  preference 
gTven  to  this  place  by  the  Royal  Family*  have  raised  it 
int.:>  high  consideration}  splendid  rows  of . houses  being 
formed,  with  .an  esplanade  in  front  of  them  towards  the 
coast,  for  a  great  extent,  where  they  command  the^  whole 
of  the  bay,  bounded  by  great  chalky  cliffs,  and  backed 
by  the  downs  of  Dorsetshire. 

**  The  Char  and  the  Eype  have  no  striking  points, 
except  that  Charmcnith>  at  the  exit  of  the  former,  on  the 
great  western  road,  is  preferred  by  some,  as  a  bathing* 
place,  to  Lyme,  which  is  far  more  beautifully  situated  \ix 
its  neighbourhood.  The  £ype,  or  Brit,  from  Beamai- 
ster,  and  another  stream  westward  of  it,  falts  into  the 
se^  in  Bridport  harbour,  a  few  miles  below  that  town. 
'These  rivera  all  descend  ffom  ibfi  Etorsetshire  downs,  and 

■ 

their  course  is  nearly  southward* 

^  The  Frome  may  he  called  the  most  considerable 
river  in  Dorsetshire,  rising,  like  the  rest,  in  that  va«( 
tract  of  downs  whicli  divides  i|  frpm  Somersetshire,  ita 
two  channels  uniting  in  a  pleasant  bower  at  Maiden  New-p 
ton,  from  whence  it  pursues  a  so^th-eas^  course  to  Dor-  . 
ehester,  fed  afterwards  by  various  atieaoas  froof^  the  hol^ 
lows  in  the  downs  on  the  south,  and  meeting  th$  Piddle 
from  the  north,  as  it  turns  more  and  more,  eastward  to 
reach  Wareham,  and  forms  the  grc3»t  exp^msc^  of  water 
constituting  Poole  harbour. 

'  *^  The  foundry  through  which  this  river  takes  hs  course,, 
is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  bare  of  wood,  but  the  rangQ 
of  downs  that  extend  parallel  with  the  latter  part  of  its 
course,  separating  its  vale  from  the  coasts  are  formed  by 
nature  in  the  boldest  manner,  contaitwg  many  tumuli, 
'Smd  ancient  encampments,  with  th^  singular  curiosity  of 
one^  perfect    Roman  amphitheatre,   ne^r   Dorcb(esteri^ 

F  3  within. 
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within  view  of  the  old  fortress  of  Maiden  Castle.  Dor-^ 
Chester  may  be  called  a  pleasant  town,  from  the  neatness 
of  its  streets,  and,  above  all,  from  the  avenues  and  planted 
walks  by  which  it  is  environed  and  approached,  after  the 
manner  of  many  French  towns,  which  has  an  increased, 
effect  in  the  midst  of  so  bare  a  country.  Mr.  Pitt's  hand- 
some seat  lies  near  this  town,  in  a  well  planted  park* 
Wild  heaths  succeed  to  the  downs,  before  the  Frome 
filches  the  s^a,  and  Poole  harbour  is  a  very  extensive 
sheet  of  water,  bounded  towards  the  south-west  by  the 
We  of  Purbeck,  in  which  the  towers  of  Corfc  Castle 
make  a  considerable  figui^c. 

'  ««  The  Stour  finds  it  source  in  six  streams,  at  Stour-- 
ton,  in  Wiltshire,  three   of  which  are  in    the  parl^  of 
Stourh^ad.     Winding  through  Gillingham  forest,  round 
At^  high  hill  on  which  Shaftesbury  stands  exalted,  it  pe- 
netrates through  several   downish  bourns,  increased  by 
their  rivulets,  and  descending  southward  to  Stour-minster, 
afterwards  pursues  nearlf  a  sputh-east  direction,  aslant 
the  eastern  division  of  Dorsetshire,  joined  by  the  Allen 
on  the  north  at  Wimborne,  to  Christ  Church,  in  Hamp*- 
shire ;  where,  meeting  the  Avon  of  that  county,  after 
being  a  little  increased  by  the  Blackwater  from  Cran- 
bome,  both  fall  into  the  sea  opposite  the  I$le  of  Wight. 
**  Though  perhaps  somewhat  •  less  than  the  Frome, 
this  is  certainly  by  hx  the  pleasantest  of  the  Dorsetshire, 
streams,    forming,    in  its  passage,    the   charming    dell 
beneath  the  cliff  of  Bryanstone,  which  Mr.  Portman  has 
so  successfully  embellished  with  walks,   groves,  and   a 
magnificent  mansion-house.      Blandford,    one    of    the 
neatest  towns  in  the  west  of  England,  rises  on  its  banks, 
likis  a  phcenix  from  the  ashes  to  which  successive  fires  had 
reduced  it.    The  vicinage  of  this  river  in  particular,  and 
indeed  Dorsetshire  in  general^  are  noted  for  a  profusion 

of 


of  fioe  ^c^t^  ^nd  a  (rgce  of  nobleo^en  an4:ca^ntr]f  g^ir 
tlemen,  who  exercise  the  splendid  and.  captivating  hp^^t 
tality  of  past  age$^  yet  uncontanpinated  by  the  enticeinjenl 
of  manufactures^  Lord  Dorchester's  exten^ye  pJ^ta^ 
tionsy  surrounding  hi^  nphle  structujre  and  park  of  Jl^iV- 
ton  Abbey»  occupy  a  central  point  north  of  the  great 
road  from  Blandford  to  Dorchester ;  and  the  Stour,-  in 
its  way  to  i\xc  east  from  the  fonxier  town,  passes  by  many 
others.  Murley,  at  a  small  distance  from  Wimbortiei 
may  boa$t  a.  library  superior  to  most ,  in  Europe ;  nor 
are  the  s^^s  of  Mr.  Start  at'  Critchell,  of  Lqrd  Shaftes^ 
bury,  at  Wimborne  St.Giles,  and  of  Mr.  Orax  Grosvenoi? 
9t  Charboroughf  less  conspicuous,  though  more  distant 
from]the  riyer.  The  Stour  here  forms  a  pleasant  val6> 
between  gentle  hills,  covered  with  woods,  and  a  downish 
^dg6>  oaarked  with  sexeral  encampments,  of  which  Bad- 
tnury  Ring,  adorned  with  a  high  clomp,  is  most  remark- 
HAe^ .  The  ancient  towers  of  Wimborne  Minster  mark 
th^  pleasant  position  of  that  towa»  hut  the  country  be^ 
comes  flat  and  heathy  as  the  river  advances  to  the  Hamp* 
§hire  coast."— (Pp.  277—283). 

.  Some  of  the  smaller  streams  in  the  dialky  district  arc 
dried  op,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  summer,  hence  receiving 
the  name  of  Winicrbournes.  It  maybe  expected  that 
water  is  often  deficient  on  the  high  lands  in  every  part  of 
the  county,  and  this  deficiency  is  sometimes  prevented^ 
in  some  measure,  by  the  formation  of  artificial  ponds^ 
with  a  bottom  composed  of  rammed  clay,  covered  withx 
stones,  &c.  as  in  other  chalky  countries.' 

'Hie  wells  in  some  plaqes  are  very  deep,  and  the  water 
is  pumped  up  by  means  of  double  buckets.  In  other 
cases,  where  they  are  shallow,  the  water  is  drawn  by 
hanging  a  bucket  at  one  end  of  a  long  beam,  the  centre 
of  which  is  supported  on  i,  forked  postj^  and  the  other 
'w   '  F  4*  end 
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thd  h  inzit  sufficiently  heavy,  by  attaching  a  large  stone 
to  it.  The  well  at  Kingston  Russel  is  forty  yards  deep 
to  the  iKrater,  of  which  there  is  about  ttn  feet.  This 
weH  used  to  be  sometimes  dry^  till  it  was  deepened  by 
piercing  through  a  hard  stone  at  the  bottbcn. 

Fifberus. — ^'  The  Stour  yields  trout,  eels  and  tehch> 
which  last  is  observable,  because  that  fish  generally  de^ 
Hgbtt  inponcb  and  pits. 

^'The  sea  on  our  coast  abounds  with  sturgeons>  turbots^ 
inackarel>  plaice,  soles,  basse,  whitings,  congers,  por- 
poises, lobsters,  red  and  grey  mullet,  thornbacksj  piper 
or  gunfet,  frill  or  scollop,  shrimpis,  prawns,  and  oysters. 
The  rivers  Ornish  salmon,  pike^  carp,  gudgeons,  perch> 
&t. 

**  The  only  considerable  fishery  is  that  of  mackard, 
between  Lyme  an4  Portland,  from  A{>ril  to  June :  thirty 
or  forty  thotisand  have  been  caught  at  a  draught  near 
Abbotsbury,  and  a  hundred  have  been  soM  for  a  penny  •** , 
— Hutcbim. 

Mineral  Waters.-^^^  These  arc  chalybeate,  at  Farring- 
don,  and  Aylwood,  in  Corfe$  sulphureous,  at  Sherford^ 
in  Morden,  Nottington,  and  Sherborne ;  salt  at  Chil- 
•combe  \  ^nd  petrifying  at  Sherborne  and  Bothenwood^ 
near  Wimbome^Min^ter.'' — Hutchins. 


t^ 
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CHAP.  II. 


5TATE  OF  PROP£RTr. 


SECT.  I.— -ESTATES)   AND*  THfilE  MAKAGSMS9T« 

ESTATES  in,this  KrouDty  are  in  general  Uu-gei .  and 
conse^ifently. the  owners  are  few^  in  comparison  with 
those  of  most  other  counties.  They  haye  had  dieurahare 
of, improvement:  by  the  introduction  o£  the  turnip  ay- 
stem  into  the  southern  districts,  the  breed  of  she^  has 
t>eea  greatly  improvedf  and  their  number  veiy  much  in- 
creased. The  farmers  have»  for  the  most  psyt^  abandofned 
their  old  wretched  system  of  sowing  three  successive 
crops  of  corn,  forofierly  very  much  in  us^  and  have  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  that  of  taking  a  crop  of  turnips  after 
wheati  with  barley  and  grasses. 

.  Some  of  the  principalities  are  under  tbe  care  of  iand 
surveyors  i' others  are  ivianaged  by  practical  £utneri} 
and  several  large  properties  are  superintended  6y  gentle- 
men of  the  law.  Some  of  the  land  stewards  seem  to  be 
well  convinced,  that  for  the  encouragement  of  improve* 
ments,  the  farmers  should  have  a  better  kind  of  security 
Ihaii  tbey  genendly  dbtToxu 


^  ••.  J 
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SICCT.  II. TENAJRES. 

Ti^E  copyhold  tenures  in  this  eocrnty  are  now  beccnne 
very  fewj  owing,  it  is  presBmedi  in  a  great  measurie  to  the 
frauds  practised  on  the  respective  lords  of  manors^by  the 
eustom^y  tenants  marrying  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepid 
o]4  2&gQ  t^  very  ypuftg  gi^i  by  whicb*  aj^cordiog  to  Ihe 
custom  of  copyhold  tenures  in  this  county,  the  widow  is 
entitled  to  her  free  bench  on  the  husband's  copyhokL 
The  few  copyholds  now  existing,  consist  chiefly  of  a  mere; 
cottage  and  garden,  without  anyi  other  lands  being  al« 
taehed  to  them. 

There  are  other  lifehold  tenures  of  far  greater  extent^ 
which  are  held  b^^  kase  for  oB;e,  two,  or  thre«  lives,,  et  • 
Ibr  ninety-niii^  years;  for  these  a  suitable  fine  is  paid 
by  the  lessee,  at  tj^  tlone  tlie  grant  is  made,  ^nd  a  yearij^ 
rem,  in  general  not  exceeding  one- twentieth  part  of  the 
yearly  value,  as  the  iin^  is  ^he  principal  consideraticMiii 
These  leases  contain  covenants  to  secure  the  buildings 
&om  being  permitted  to  fall  into  ruins,  for  the  payment 
of  rent,,  and  perfprming  the  offices,  &c.  to  which  the 
estate  is ,  tiaUe.  ^ 

The  proportion  of  freehold  in  this  county,  compared 
with  what  is  hdd  by  other  tenures,  is  in  favor  of  freehold 
ifi  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  ' 

The  following  are  the  conditions  ol  an  «ld  expired, 
lease  for  three  lives,,  viz.  a  man  and  his  two  son^,  or 
ninety-nine  years,  if  they  happan  so  long  to  live :  fine 
280/.  Yearly  rent  2/.  13/.  W.  A  capon  or  1/.  A  har- 
vest Journey,,  or  6d»  Cleaning  mill-seat,  or  4 J.  Ploughr 
ing  journey,  or  2/.  6dL    Herriot  5/. 

The  town  of  Beaminster^  and  the  lands  near  it,  is 

mostly 
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mostly  under  the  tenure  6f  customary  copyhoMi  the  hill, 
lan(}s,  and  farms  are  freehold,  except  L^ngdon  F^na^ 
which  is  a  church  leasehold,  held  under  the  l^CAO  wi 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedra  Church  of  Salisbury*  Ip  ie^ie^ 
for  three  lives,  the  reserved  rent  is  geoerally  trivlg]^ 
such  as.a  few  bushels  of  cprn,  &c.  and  the  fine  is  about 
seventeen  years  purchase  of  the  estate^  at  a  fair  valua* 
tion. 

Fordington  is  mostly  leasehold  and  copyhold;  and 
estates  under  the  latter  kind  of  tenure  are  held  for  three 
lives  and  a  widowhood. 

Henry  Bankes,  Esq.  has  many  small  estates,  from  oxtt 
acre  to  twenty,  under  leases  for  three  lives.  They  wt 
generally  renewed ;  and  Mr.  B.  has  granted  some  new 
leases  of  this  kind,  to  encourage  enclosures  on  the  heaths, 
with  scarcely  any  fine  in  the  first  instance,  though  it 
is  probable  such  improvements  itiay  take  place,  as  to  ren^ 
der  these  estates  valuable  at  a  distant  period. 

With  the  exception  of  houses  in  towns,  cottages, 
gardens,  &c.  it  is  generally  understood  that  there  are  few 
farms  under  leases  for  lives,  unless  in  the  Vale  of  Blacka- 
moor, and  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  :  a  deal  of  the 
latter^  especially  near  Shaftesbury,  was  originally  Abbey 
land,  and  has  been  granted  out  ever  since. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  Dorsetshire,  life- 
tenure  is  wearitig  out,  and  fee-simple,  more  and  more 
prevailing. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  are  a  gr^^ater  number 
of  Yeomanry  in  the  wester,n  part  of  Dorsetshire^-'-Hes- 
pecially  in  that  part  which  lies  detached,  surrounded  by 
Devonshire,  than  in  apy  other  part  of  the  county. 

The  parish  of  Sixpenny  Hand  ley  is  said  to  have  receiv-^ 
ed  its  name  from- the  estates  being  held  under  the  tenu;re 
of  paying  6^.  each  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

"The 
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*  The  inhabitants  of  Portland  are  almost  all  Ecec^ 
lioIderS';  their  tenure  is  gavelkind,  whereby  the  lands. of 
the  fifither  aire  equally  divided  at  his  death  among  all  his 
sons:  or  the  land  of  a  brother  or  sister  amo^ig  all  their 
brethren^  if  they  Have  na  issue  of  their  own." — Hutching 


The  following  List  of  the  Manors^  and  reputed  Ma^ 
nors  within  hundreds^  in  thiscountj/,  is  given  hyMr. 
Boswellyftt  his  **  Civil  Division  of  Dorsetshire.^* 


Abbotsbary, 

Aflkpiddle. 

Bryant^ddle. 

Alton<  N. 
Alton  S. 

Aliner.. 

Mapperton, 
AlliDgton. 
Anderstoo. 
Asbmore. 
Askerwell. 
Atbelbampston. 
Batcombe. 
Beer  Regis. 

DoddingCeer. 

Shitterton, 

Beerhacketp 

Knighton. 
Belchalweli. 

Beaminster  Prima. 

Beaminster  Secunda* 
Bettescombe. 
Bincombe* 
Blandford  Fctumv 


Blandford  St.  Mary. 
Bloxwortb. 
Bradford  Abbas. 

I  PcverelL 

Brad  pole. 
Bridport. 
Broad  Mai». 
Broad  W.iy. 
Broadwindsor. 

Little  TFmdsoT. 

Child  hay. 
Bryanston. 
Bucklaod  Newton. 

Duntishe, 

Tiler/, 
Bucklatrd  Ripcrs. 
Burton  Bradstock. 
Came  Winterbornc. 
Canford  Magna. 

Canford  Prior. 
Cattistock. 

Holtvay  S. 
Catberston  Lewstoo* 
Caundle  Bishop. 

CaundUWah. 


Cauiddlc 


TCNfSaSf* 


Caundle  Purse. 

Wmlcme  PUiem. 

CterneAbbds.          - 

Fairwood, 

Cbaldon  JE. 

CraiK^fnrd  Tarrant. 

Cbalbury. 

Criichell  Goves. 

m^n  arKAyon  trfi 

K^kiannjtyJU^Ht 

■ Jjucy^ 

Charminster. 

'             Moore. 

^  Y\  a  rA  c  foflr 

liftfj 

Bowditch. 

Dal  wood. 

Charlton  Marshall. 

Dewlish. 

Cheddington* 

Dun;v'eston. 

Cbettlc. 

Edmondsbam. 

CheseTbournc. 

Farnham. 

Chideock. 

Duhe  ofBoliotCs; 

Chilcombe. 

Osmond^ 

Okeford,  Upper. 

Fifehead  NcvUle. 

Folke. 

• 
ClenstoQ  WioterborDC. 

Fontmcll  Magna. 

Clifton  Mabank, 

Fordington, 

Coombe  Keynes. 

Frampton. 

Compton  Over. 

Frame  St.  Qulnton. 

■            Abbas. 

Frome  Vauchurcb. 

.  QiUingham  Mc^or. 

Corfe  Mullen. 

Milton  upon  Stour.  ' 

Corfe  St.  ffickdat. 

Gunville  Tarrant. 

Corfe  Castle. 

Halstock. 

ISngsian. 

HanxprestoB. 

Concombe. 

Hanawortbf* 

ToUerwhdme. 

Hanioon. 

Craoborne. 

Handlcy. 

Cranhomt  BorougL 

Gussage  ifigher* 

Haselbury  Bryan.         f 

Alderhokt. 

Hawkchoivh. 

Blagdon.  >    ■ 

Haydon.                         /^ 

Soveridgt^ 

Hilton. 

HollMtU. 

Hinton  Mirtdl. 

■ 

Hi&toii 

7B 


ffeHiti^e^. 


Hinton.St.  Mary. 

Hinton  Tarrant. 

Kooke. 

Horton. 

Houghton  Winterborne. 

Ibberton, 

Iwerne  Minster. 

Keinton^  Magna. 

Keinton  Tarrant 

Kingston  Winterborne. 

Muston. 
Knowle. 
Langton  Matravers. 

Langion  JVaUis. 
Langton  Herring. 
£ong  Langton  Blandford. 
Launcesion  Tarrant.  __ 
Leweston. 
Leigh. 

Litton  Cheney. 
Longburton. 
Loders, 

ZJoders  Matravers, 
Luccombe,, 
Lulworlh  E. 
W. 

Bumgate. 

Bindon  Little. 
Lydlinch. 
Lyme  Regis.- 

Lyme  Aibdis. 
Maiden  Newtod. 

J".  F.  Browne,  Esq. 

H.  H.  Henley,  Esq. 

Sir  IF.  Oglander,  Bt. 


Cha.  Sturt,Esq^'. 

W,  Trenchard,  Esfi 
Mappowder. 

Lord  Spencer's, 

Colters. 

Hull. 
Littleton, 

Thumett. 
Marsh  Wood. 
Martinstown. 
Mclbury  Bubb. 

Woolcomhe  Matravers, 
Melbury  Osmond. 
■  Sampford, 

Milborne  Slileham.. 

Milhorne  Chttrchstone, 
Milton  Abbas. 

.,W. 

Minterne  Magna. 

Middlemarsh, 

Tiley,  / 

Morton. 
Mosterton. 
Motcombe^  '. 
Monktoh  Tarrant. 
Netherbury.  ' 

Netherlury  in  Terra, 

Slape. 

Sitrode, 
Osborne. 
Okeford. 

Orchard  E.  ^        * 

Osmington. 

Bingstead  Upton^ 
OwreMoigne.    * 

Pirtfcy 
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Parley  W. 

Pentridge. 

Ferret  S. 

Pillsdon. 

Pimpernc. 

Poorton  N. 

Poorstcx:k. 

Neitle  combe, 
Portisham. 

PFaddonir. 
Poxweli. 
Piddletowtu 
Fnldle  Hinton. 
Piddle  Trentbide. 

Fuikam  m 

-£. 

—  Grove. 

Causeway, 
Rampisbam* 
Rawson  Tarrant. 
Huston  Tarrant. 
Rynie  Intrinseca. 

Nerhroohe. 
Shapwick. 

■■  Champagne. 

■  Plccey, 

Vinters  Fee 

Alcesier  Liberty, 

Dean  of  Sarum  in  Shas* 
ton, 
Sheiborne. 

Finford, 
Shilling  Okeford. 

Beer  Marsh, 
Sbipton  George. 

Middkstreet. 


Crawfurd  Mitgni^ 
Stafford  W. 
Bingbams. 
Everards. 
St<albridge. 

Oomershay^ 

ThomhiiL 
Steeple. 

Creech  W. 
Steepieton  Winteibohie. 
Stickland      Ditto. 

Quarieston  WvUerhmH, 

Brockhnmpton, 
Stockland, 
Stoke  AbbotSu 

Bromley, 
Stoke  £. 
Stokefbrd. 
Binaegar. 
Rusbton. 

Holme  W, 
Stoke  Gaylard. 

Wake. 

Stower  P^ine, 
Stower  Provost. 
Stratton. 

Sturminster  Marshall. 
'    Georges, 

Bluetts. 

BonvilleSt 

Moore  Court, 

Loops, 

Tirds. 

Wadhams» 

Slape. 

Newton, 

Suttoij 
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Sotton  Poiotz; 

■  WaldroD. 

Swyre. 

S^diixig  St.  Nicholas^ 

Symondsbury. 

Thornlbrd* 

_  * 

TincletoQ* 

Tolpiddle. 

Throap. 

Toller  PorcoraiDl 
Torn  wood* 
Tiinier*s  Piddle. 
Upway. 

Wbotton  Ahhas. 
Whitechurch  Wintcrborne. 
Wbltcombe. 
Wlmbofne  Deanery. 

Wimhorne  Boroughs 

Bumsley* 

Kington  Lacy^ 

AhtotstreeK 


Leigh, 

ffHlksworik, 
Winfrith  Newburghu 

iiOngcoits, 
Wicliampton. 
Woodiford, 
Wbol. 
Woolland. 

Newland. 
Wootton  Fitzpaine'. 

Champernhays, 
Wootton  N. 
Worth  Matravera. 
WraxalL 
Wyke  Re^^« 
Wareham,  N.  Cary. 

Keswortk, 
Yetminster  Prima. 

Yetminster  Secunda. 
Zelston  Winterborne.* 


List  of  the  Manors^  of  the  Hundreds^  and  of  the 
Lords  to  whom  they  belongs  from  Mr,,  Bosweirs 
*'  Civil  Division  of  Dorsetshire.^* 


Hundreds^  life, 

Akcstcr  liberty, 
Alton  P^cras  liberty, 
Badbury  Iiundredj^    . 
Beer  Regis  hundred* 

Beaminster  hundred, 

Bridport  boroHgbf 
Blandford  borough, 

Broadwindsor  liberty 


•••» 


•••• 


•••• 


•••• 


•••• 


•••• 


Lords^  Isfc. 

George  Foyle,  Esq^. 
Winton  College. 
Henry  Bankes,  Esq. 
R.  E.  D.  Grosvenor,  Esq, 

r  J.  Lethbridge,  JEsq.and 

\  others. 
Bailiffs,  &c. 
Bailiffs,  &c. 

Sir  John  de  la  Pole,  Bztu 

Bindon 


Bindon  libertjry 
Buckland  Newton  hun- 


dred, 5 

Coombes  Ditch  hundred^ 
Corfe  Castle  borough, 

Cerne  hundred, 

Culliford  Tree  hundred, 
Cranborne  hundred, 
Cogdean  hundred, 
Dorchester  -  borotlgh, 
Dewlish  liberty, 
Frampton  libefty, 
Fordingtoti  liberty, 
Gill^ngham  liberty^ 
Halstock  Liberty, 


TiBKUBES. 

Thomas  Weld,  Esq. 
Charles  Sturt^  Esq. 


d» 


•••• 


«••• 


•«•• 


•••• 


•••• 


»••• 


Hundfedsbarrow  hundred. 


Hasilor  hundred, 
Knowlton  hundred, 

Loosebarrow  hundred^ 

Lyme  Regis  b(>x*ough, 
Loth^rs  liberty, 
Owermoigne  liberty, 
Pimperne  hundred, 
Poorstock  liberty, 
I^ddletown  hundred, 
Piddlehinton  liberty, 
Piddletrenthide  liberty, 
Portland  liberty, 

Rttshmore  hundred. 

. .'.:;  >         - 
DOKSET.J 


•••• 


•••• 


•• 


•••• 


•••• 


•••• 


•••• 


*••• 


•••• 


•••• 


••••' 


L.  D,  G.  TrcgonweH,  Escfe 
Henry  fiankte,  Esq. 

H.  Chudleigh  Haines, 
Esq. 

Thomas  Weld,  Esq. 
Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
Henry  Bankes,  Esq. 
Mayor,  &c. 
Earl  of  ilchester. 
F.  J*  Browii,  Est|» 
Prince  of  Walds. 
Sir  Frahcb  Sykes,  Bart. 
Dr.  Disniiy. 
Sir  Wm.  Yea,  Bart, 
Wm.  Churchill,  Esq. 

Trenchant,  Esq.  . 
Henry  Bankes,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Sir  Wm.  Yea,  Bart. 

Wm.  Churchill,  Esq: '   ' 

Trenchard,  Esq. 
Mayor,  Sec. 
Bishop  of  Sarum. 
Hon,  L.  Darner. 
H.  W.  Portman,  Esq. 

Hon.  Horatio  Walpole. 
Eton  College. 
Winton  College. 
The  King. 

Sir  James  Ibammx,  Bt. 

Rymc 


\ 


^ 


} 


Ryme  Intrinseca  liberty^ 
Rowbarrow  hundred, 
Sydling  St.  Nicholas  li- 
berty, 
Sutton  Pointz  liberty* 
Sbaston  borqughi. 
Sixpenny  Handley  hun- 
dred, 
Stunpin$ter     Newton  1 
Castle  hundred,         -* 
Stower  Provost  liberty, 
Stoborough  liberty]^ 
Sherborne  hundr^d^ 
Tollerford  hundredj^ 
Wabyhouse  liberty,^ 
Wareham  borough, 
Weymouth  borough, 
Winfrith  hundred, 
Whitechurch  Cannoni- 

corum  hundred, 
Wykc  Regis  liberty, 
Whiteway  V  hundred, 
Wimborne    St.     Giles  -| 
hundred,  J 

Yetminster  hundred* 


••.. 


•  ••b 


Prince  of  W^lcs- 
Henry  Bankes,  Esq. 

Winton  College. 

Thomas  Weld,  Esq. 
Earl  of,  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Uxbridgc. 


/  •#•• 


} 


••*. 


•*.. 


Lord  Rivers. 

King's  Coll.  Cambndger. 
Lord  Rivers. 
Earl  Digby. 
Earl  of  Ilchester. 
George  Gould,  Esq. , 
Mavor,  &c. 
Ditto. 
Thomas  Weld,  Esq^^ 

Earl  Powlett. 

Earl  of  Ilchester* 
The  King. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Earl  of  Digby. 


*  <« 
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CHAP.  III. 

BUILDINGS. 


SBCT.  I. — HOUSES  OF  FBOPBIBTORS. 

N 

THERE  are  a  considerable  number  of  elegant 
seats  in  many  parts  of  the  countyi  which  are  surround- 
ed and  adorned  with  pleasure  grounds  and  plant^tignsi 
In  a  style  suitable  to  the  rank  and  propeity  of  their  pro« 
prietors. 

Bryanstone-housej  the  seat  of  £•  B.  Portman,  Esq. 
and  Kingstone-housej  the  seat  of  Wm.  Morton  Pitty 
Esq.  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  first)  in  point  of 
elegance  and  beauty  of  situation. 

Sherbome-park  is  adorned  by  a  fine  piece  of  wateTj 
occupying  about  ninety  acresj  which)  together  with  the 
plantations,  and  pleasure  grounds  which  surround  it)  con<» 
tributes  much  to  render  the  Castle  a  delightful  coui^ttfj 
residence. 


S£CT.  II. FARM-HOtJSBS  AND  OFFICES. 

Mamt  of  the  farm-houses,  particularly  those  belonging 
to  the  large  farms  on  the  chalky  district,  are  very  ancient 
buildings,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
the  scats  of  the  proprietors  in  former  times. 

They  are  mostly  built  with  stone  ;  and  msmy  of  the 
ancient  family  mansions  are  covered  with  stone  til«8,  with 

G  2  window^ 
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window-^mes  likewise  of  stone,  and  turretSi  battle- 
mentSy  and  pointed  arches,  and  carved  work,  in  the 
Gothic  style.  Buildings  of  this  kind  may  be  seen,  at 
AthelhaQipston,  Waterson,  &c. 

The  more  ordinary  farm-houses,  though  generally 
built  of  stone,  are  frequently  covered  with  reed  chatch. 

Repairs — Are  mostly  performed  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlords,  but  sometimes  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  land* 
lord  and  tenant,  the  former  procuring  all  the  materiab ; 
alid  this  is  probably  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted} 
the  tenant  paying  a  moiety  of  the  expense,  if  it  nuereforno 
^her  reason  than  to  give  him  an  interest  in  observing  the 
Workmen,  and  checking  in  some  measure  their  habitual 
propensity  to  idleness,  &c. 

To  oblige  a  tenatit  to  perform  expensive  repairs  on 
houses  and  other  buildings,  where  his  interest  will  quick- 
ly cease,  seems  too  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  aiFairs  to  produce  good  effects.  Mr.  Fox  of 
Beaminster,  has  seen  so  much  of  the  consequences  of 
this  system,  in  the  awkward,  clumsy,  and  inefficient 
manner  in  cvhich  such  agreements  are  usually  fulfilled, 
that  he  thinks  the  consequence  is  much  the  same,  as 
would  follow  from  covenants  to  let  the.  buildings  fall  to 
entire  ruin. 

Mr.  Wickins,  of  Mapperton,  an  eminent  land  survq^ 
or,  and  many  years  land-steward  to  several  gentlemen, 
observes,  that  the  average  expense  of  repairs,  a  proper 
i^alue  being  put  on  every  article  employed^  isone^aix- 
tce&th  of  the  rent  of  the  farm. 

;  He  also  observes,  that  a  new  fann<*hoase  cannot  be 
boilt  for  less  than  600/.,  a  bam  300/.,  and  probably  I500i 
will  be  required  to  complete  all  the  buildings  necessary 
onaiann»  >•.<:'. 

The 
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The  original  cost  of  cottages,  containing  two  room^ 
below,  and  two  chambers,  with  a  sloping  or  continued 
roof,  extending  over  othrr  littld  appendages,  for  tubs, 
&c.  is  about  80/.  and  the  rent  from  2  to  S/. 

The  cottages  near  Beaminster  are  supposed  to  cost 
«bout  60L  a  piece.  But  there  are  a  great  many  cottages 
in  the  county,  which  have  no  more  than  three  rooms,  and 
some  have  only  two,  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  districts. 
In  the  clay  district,  where  stone  can  be  procured  within 
a  moderate  distance,  all  kinds  of  walling  are  composed  of 
this  material,  though  mud  walls  are  sometimes  to  be 
met  with. 

In  the  chalky  division  of  the  county,  many  walls  of 
cottages,  barns,  &c.  ^re  built  partly  of  large  flints,  and 
partly  of  hard  chalk,  the  flints  being  laid,^  of  course,  at 
the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  with  the  fractured  or  black 
part  of  the  surface  in  view.  The  wall  round  a  great 
part  of  the  park  of  the  late  Lord  Dorchester,  at  Miltoa 
Abbey,  is  built  entirely  with  flints. 

There  are  many  mud-walled  cottages,  bams,  &c«  in 
the  county,  but  principally  in  the  district  to  the  east  of 
Dorchester.  They  are  composed  of  road-scrapiags,  or 
other  kinds  of  earth  which  ate  a  little  cohesive,  and  well 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  ch^lk  and  straw. 

In  building  walls  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  stone,  or  such  hard  materials  as  will  resist 
the  injurious  effects  of  wet,  as  well  as  the  intrusions  of 
varmin.  The  implement  which  is  principally  used  is  no 
^erthan  a  dung-fork,  and  the  walls  are  generally  made 
two  feet  thick.  The  first  layer,  or  strata,  is  built  about 
tiro  mdan  half,  feet  high  all  round  the  foundation  of  the 
bpikiing^^or  as  £u:,as  is  convenient ;  and». after  the.  inv 
ferval  of  ^ut  a  week,  whirls  allowed  fior  the  first 
byer  to  hatdai  and  consolidate,  another  is  addod^.  and  ' 
.  ^  .  G  3  the 
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the  work  proceeds  in  a  regular  manner,  till  the  whole  is 
completed.  Garden  walls>  &c.  are  often  built  in  this 
manner,  but  have  always  a  coping  of  thatch  to  secure 
them  from  the  rain.  They  arc  very  durable,  when  wcU 
built  and  properly  secured  by  a  coping  of  thatch,  and  a 
good  foundation;  and  some  gentlemen  think  there  is 
ji'eason  to  believe  they  may  thus  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Mr.  Balson,  of  Athelhampston,  has  a  yard 
inclosed  all  round  with  a  mud  wall,  and  a  shed  under,  in 
which  the  cows  eat  their  straw  in  winter,  in  cribs  of 
hedge-work.  Some  other  gentlemen  have  yards  of  nearly 
the  same  kind,  which  must  contribute  much  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  animals  which  feed  in  them. 

Mud  walls  are  generally  plastered,  to  improve  their  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  to  add  to  their  durability. 

The  houses,  that  are  built  in  this  manner  in  the  sandy 
district,  are  composed  of  loamy  and  gravelly  materials, 
and  sometimes  contain  heath  instead  of  straw.  They^ 
will  last  many  years,  but  are  not  so  durable  as  those 
where  much  chalk  is  used,  and  consequently  consist  in 
general  of  only  a  ground  floor,  which  is  also  not  unfre« 
quently  the  case  where  the  walls  are  built  of  stone. 

In  mud-walled  houses,  it  is  often  necessary  to  prop 
some  of  the  walls>  in  consequence  of  the  cracks  at  the 
comers,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  laying  a 
small  quantity  of  rough  wood  across  the  corners,  or  junc- 
tions of  the  walls,  at  their  first  erection. 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sher- 
borne, many  houses  are  covered  with  stone  tiles,  whick 
are  flat  stones,  often  an  inch  thick,  and  require  very 
strong  timbers  to  support  them ;  but  the  major  part  of 
the  buildings  in  the  villages,  and  even  some  of  the  towoi^ 
are  covered  with  what  is  called  reed^tiatch,  or  wh^t 
straw  which  has  not  been  bruised  by  the  flaiU    Thatch^ 
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ihg,  in  this  mode,  is  supposed  to  last  much  longer  than 
in  the  common  methqd  of  other  counties ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make, this  economical  use  of  the  wheat  stravr, 
'where  the  wheat  that  is.  grown  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  inhabitants. 

In  some  places  where  reed  is  scarce,  it  is  laid  on  so  very 
thin  as  not  to  admit  of  being  clipped  level  on  the  surfac6» 
and  is  then  cut  in  lines  across  the  building  at  the  bottoih 
of  every  layer  of  straw,  and  presents  a  curious  appear- 
ance. Reed-thatching  is  very  little  in  use  to  the  el»t  of 
Blandford. 

A  large  portion  of  the  cottages  have  no  other  than 
clay  floors,  and  the  same  material  is  employed  for  bam 
floors  in  some  instances.  J.  B.  Bower,  Esq.  of  Iweme,  in 
consideration  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  oak  in  the  Vale 

«6f  Blackmoor,  has  floored  a  bam  with  stone,  by  way  of 
experiment,  but  the  thrasher  does  not  think  it  is  so  well 
as  planks,  to  thrash  upon. 

A  scarcity  of  buildings,  particularly  cow-houses,  is 
complained  of  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  pastures  are  much  injured  by  the  feet  of  the 
cattle  in  winter.  The  number  of  cottages  is  hot  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  inhabitants,  even  now  though  the 

*war  has  contributed  materially  to  make  labourers  scarce. 

Mr.  Cox  has  built  a  large  mill  at  Fifehcad  Magdalen, 
fiir  the  purpose  of  swingling  and  spinning  flax.  Sec.  The 
water-wheel  seems  to  be  of  a  new  construction  ;  it  con- 
siyfe  of  rings  of  cast-iron,  fixed  on  wood,  and  the  water 
buckets  are  composed  of  plate-ironj  screwed  to  the  cast- 

•iron  rmgis.     There  is  also  a   toothed  cast-iron  wheel, 

^liich,  instead  of  being  all  in  one  piece,  in  the  common 
way,  consists  of  segments,  extending  from  one  spoke  to 

'  fi^e  n'eit,  and  screwed  on. 

*  Mr.  firi«%e  t>f  W  ihfer*  Eagle,  ias  a  ^st  and  dU-triiH, 
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by  which  means,  of  course,  oil*cake  can  be  obtained  ij|t 
a  cheap  rate.  The  flax-s^d  i$  broken  £r$t,  under  tht 
edges  of  twp  stones,  which  revolv^  round  ^  circular 
$roi|gh,  being  supported  an^  moved  by  an  horizopt^l 
axle,  which  passes  through  a  vertical  shaft.  It  iis  tb^ 
warmed  on  a  stove,  and  put  between  the  folds  of  a  thick 
horse-hair  cIoth,\  'v^itb  a  back  part  made  of  leather,  an^ 
the  oil  is  pressed  qUt  of  these  I(^>f>ers,  by  mean^  g£  the 
alternate  rising  and  falling  of  heavy  beams,  which  act -on 
the  principle  of  the  wedge. 

Mr.  Bridge's  ox- stalls  are  worthy  of  observation  :  they 
consist  of  a  row  of  arches,  fourteen  in  number,  eaich  of 
which  is  three  yards  wide,  and  fitted  to  receive  a  pair  of 
oxen* 

Price  of  Building  Materials^  iatc^-^M  Melbury  Osmund^ 
elm  2s.  fid,  tl  foot.  ^ 

At  Sherborne,  bricks  and  tiles  50/.  a  thousand  ;  stonp 
tiles  30/.  a  ton. 

At  Beaminster,  lime  and  carriage  2s»  2d,  a  hogsheac(- 
flooring  stones,  from  Hihton,  in  Somersetshire,  froqi 
fid.  to  I4id*  a  foot,  according  to  the  facing,  &c.  Odk  5/. 
to  7/.  a  foot.  Elm  3/.  to  6/.  Mason?'  and  carpenter^*^ 
work,  3/.  to  3^.  6d.  a  day.  Thatching  3/.  a  square, 
ileed-thatching,  one  hundred  ^heaves  cpst  from  20r.  to 
48/.  The  tenants  oft^n  pay  10  per  cent,  fpr  money  laifi 
out  in  repairs. 

At  Winford  Eagle,  bricks  and  tiles  42/.  a  thousan4. 
Lime,  2/.  a  hogshead. 

At  Swyer,  thatching  3/.  fid.  a  square  to  workmei:^; 
and  a  square  is  said  to  require  one  hundred  of  what  ape 
called  half-sheaves,  of  8  or  91b.  each. 

At  Rampisham  lime  is  made  of  chalk,  and  is  possessqi 
of  the  exc^lent  qpality  of  becoming  hard  under  wator. 

Thi^ 
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TUs  lime  has  the  quality  of  gro^;(riDg  (as  it  is  termed) 
under  the  water^  by  which  is  meant^  that  it  seems  to  ia- 
urease  at  the  joints,  and  spread  further  than  it  was  laid 
on.  It  is  very  probable^  that  the  chalk  of  which  this  is 
fnade^  contains  a  mixture  of  the  earth  called  magnesia. 

Bridgts. — The  most  remarkable  are  probably  tKose  on 
the  river  Stour,  two  of  which  were  nearly  demolished 
by  the  sudden  4B wells  of  that  river,  in  April,  1809. 

Great  Canford  bridge  is  in  the  course  of  being  Tebinlt« 
t^d  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  of  the  bridge  at  Bland- 
fprd>  which  is  much  injuredi  is  in  agitation. 
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OCCUPATION.' 


SECT.   I. — SIZE   OP   FARMS. 

In  many  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  Mr.  Clarldge  bbsdircisr^ 
one  man  occupies'  a  \V^hole  hatnlet,  parish,  or  lordship, 
perhaps  from  one  thousand,  or  fifteen  liundred,  to  two 
thousand  acres,  which  has  been  too  frequently  madCf  by 
laying  five  or  six  farms  together.  It  is  contended,  that  if 
the  same  quantity  of  land  'were  to  constitute  ten  or  twelve . 
little  farms,  the  profits  arising  from  the  labour  and  in- 
dustry of  the  small  farmers,  would  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  bring  up  their  families  with  corpfort :  the  in- 
dustry taught  them  in  early  youth  would  never  fail  to 
make  them  the  best  of  servants  and  artificers,  and  the 
most  orderly  members  of  society.  The  labour  iri  agri- 
culture, in  these  cases,  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his 
own  family  j  every  minute  article  of  piroduce  is  carefully 
attended  to,  which  fills  the  markets  with  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  and  that  constant  attendance  upon  the  little 
market,  promotes  an  intercourse  between  commerce  and 
agriculture,  that  is  a  mutual  advantage  to  both.  It  is  not 
meant  to  assert  that  advantages,  both  of  a  public  and 
private  nature,  are  not  sometimes  obtained  by  consoli- 
dating two  or  three  farms  together,  or  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  farms  of  nearly  all  sizes  ;  but  the  most  accu- 
rate and  extensive  observations  seem  to  prove,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  small  leasehold  system,  and  the  sub- 

stitution 


«titutiOii  of  farms  of  oiit  of  two  thousand  acresf,  has  not 
always  proved  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  county 
of  Dorset.  And  though  it  may' be  asserted,  with  some 
teasbn^  that  if  sheep  farms  were  ipadc  very  small,  the 
profits  arising  from  them  would  be  very  trivial ;  yet  no 
objections  of  any  weight  could  be  brought  against  dairy 
farms,  however  small  they  might  be. 

Were  the  sheep  farms  to  remain  even  of  their  pre- 
sent extent,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  dairy  of  one  hun- 
dred cows  ought  to  be  attached  to  them,  forming  t 
branch  of  business  which  the  farmer  has  not  leisure  to 
superintend.  The  land  which  supports  one  hundred 
cows,  would  form  a  material  addition  to  the  comforts  of 
ten  families,  and  take  away  none  of  the^  real  happiness 
of  the  present  possessors. 


SECT.    II. — PROPRIETORS    AND    FARMEBS. 

I 

t 

Among  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  county,  who 
distinguish  themselves  by,  the  personal  atteiition  they 
have  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of-  the  soil,  the  follow- 
ing may,  in  particular,  be  enumerated  : — Mr.  Portman, 
who  has  a  large  farm  in  hand  at  Bryanstone ;  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Osmington,  who  cultivates  his  own  estate ;  and  Mr. 
Farquaharson,  who  keeps  a  Spanish  and  Anglo-Merino 
flock,  ^c.  at  Tarrant  Gunville. 

Several  others  of  the  principal  gentry  keep  large  por- 
tions of  land,  under  the  management  of  bailiffs,  in  the 
▼icihity  of  their  country  seats. 

Among  the  gentlemeil  who  manage  their  own  freehold 
or  leasehold  estates,  with  particular  attention,  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Co^^  of  Fifehead  Magdalen  i  Mr.  Rd. 

Bridge, 
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Bridge,  of  LangtoQ  Farm,  near  Beiaminster ;  Mr.  Ctfi^ 
of  Bcaminster;  Mr.  Ccoivay,  of  Netherbury;  Mr* 
Pittfield,  of  Symondsbury ;  Mr.  Bishop^  of  Cheddtng* 
ton ;  Mr.  Henning,*  of  Wejrmouth  ^  Mr.  Heimng,  oC 
Dorchester ;  Mr.  BiUct,  of  Wormwell  ^  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dampier»  of  Langton  Matraver& 

Spanish  sheep  have  been  introduced  by  Mf.  Farqua« 
harson^  Mr.  Bowker,  of  Charborough;  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dampier ;.  and  the  merits  of  this  breed  of  slieep 
will  probably  undergo  a  fair  trial  in  a  few  years.  . 

Mr..  Bridge,  of  SLinxmeridge,  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  91$,  good  a  flock  of  the  Dorset  kind  as  any^  in  the 
county ;  and,  among  other  advocates  of  this  breed,  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Pcrtman,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Henmngi 
of  Frome  Farm,  near  Dorchester,  and  His  Grace  tUm*- 
Duke  of  Bedford^  tenants,  at  Swyre  and  Kingston 
Russel. 

The  Southdown  sheep  have  foimd  advocates  in  Mr. 
Goodcribugh,.  of  Frampton,  Mr.  Banger,  of  WaXerson, 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Spettisbury,  and  many  others,  who  have 

^red  no  expense  in  procuring  some  of  the  beat  of  their 
kind. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury  has  made  soi^e  trials  o(  tint 
drill  husbandry,  and   has  cultivated   various  kin4s  q$' 

cattle-crops  at  St.  Giles's  v  and  Mr.  J.  Bridge,  of  Win* 

ford  Eagle,  who  remains  neutral  in  the  controversy  be-^ . 

tween  the  Dorset  and  Southdown  breeders,  is  believed  to^' 

have  tried  more  experiments  in  agriculture  than  aaj: 

other  gentleman  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Ilott,  of  Milton  Abbey,  is  an  advocate  of  paring: : 

and  burning,  and  tlje  drill  husbandry;  Mr.  Wolsten-^: i. 

holme  drills  turnips  in  the  Scotch  mode,  at  Bexington  ; 

and  Mn  Cox  has  made  an  extensive  trial  of  the  merits  oCy' 

irrigating  cla^  soilsj  on  his  estate  at  Fifebead  Magdalei^--:  - 


-  fc  the  mention  that  has  been  made  of  some  of  the 
leading  agricultural  characters,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  there  are  not  many  others  of  equal  merit  to  be 
found  in  the  county. 


SECT.    III. — RENT. 

The  average  rent  of  the  hind,  in  the  different  districts 
io'this  county,  is  of  course  very  different.  As  the«n- 
dosures  rcwnd  the  heaths  and  wastes  in  the  southern  dit* 
trict,  have,  in  the  last  half  century,  increased  to  a  con* 
siderable  degi^,  snd  are  rapidly  increasing,  by  means  of 
bills  or  enclosure  constantly  passing  in  Parliamentj  many 
of  these  lands  are  brought  into  cuitivatioA.  Others  that 
are  of  the  poorer  sort,  are  principally  planted  with  forest 
trees,  or  are  designed  for  planting.  The  soil  of  such 
parts  is  me^tiy  sand,  or  sand  and  white  gravel,  with  very 
little  staple,  and  very  distant  from  any  means  of  suk- 
srantial  improvement.  The  average  value  of  such  iandt 
cannot  be  rated  higher  than  ten  or  twelve  shillings 
per  acre.  Other  lands,  with  a  substratum  of  chalk, 
but  further  removed  from  the  common  heaths,  and  very 
ancient  enclosures,,  may  be  considered  to  average  from 
18^.  to  94/.  per  acre.  Those  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  pasture  and  meadow,  may  be 
estimated  to  average  from  90/.  to  60s.  an  acre. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  the  average  rent  is 
about  SO/,  per  acre;  the  arable  land  is  about  20/.  per 
acre*  - 

Use'average  tent  of  the  bottom  lands,  from  Eggerdon- 
Hiil,  and  including  Marshwood  Vale,  is  40/.  per  <us^ 
tomaryaov*,  beside  the  titkiSr 

The 


The  rents  in  Purbeck  vary  frotn  15/.  to  20/.  ^  zcte^ 
Vfith  4fSi  tithes,  and  5s,  poor's  rates. 

About  Wareham,  water-meadows  are  from  2A  ta  3A 
an  acre ;  dry  meadows,  20/.  to  80/. ;  arable  land,,  IS/,: 
to  30/.  5  and  downs  from  5/.  to  10/.  an  acre. 

AtFrampton,  the  rent  is  about  18/.  an  acre  on  the 
average ;  and  half  the  parish  is  down  land. 

The  downs,  near  Up-Cerne,  let  for  about  10/. ;  the 
arable  at  20/. ;  and  the  meadows,  &c.  at  30/.  per  acre. 

The  ferms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaminster,  arc 
let  from  1/.  to  3/.  per  acre ;  and  one  of  fifteen  hun«' 
drcd  acres,  m  the  east  of  the  county,  is  let  at  25/.  per> 
'acTA- 

At  Chettle,  the  rent  is  from  30/.  to  40/.  an  acre. 

Bexipgtoh  farm,  of  one  thousand  acres,  is  about  10/.: 
per  acre,  and  the  tithe  60/. 

>  At  Powerstock,  the  arable  and  pasture  is  from  25  to 
30/.  per  9cre. 

The  average  rent,  at  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  is  about  20/^; 
an  acre. 

The  rent  of  cottages,^  at  Melbury  Osmund,  is  about 
two  guineas  ^and  an  half  per  annum,  and  nearly  the  same 
at  Sherborne. 

At  Beaminster  and  Wareham,  cottages  are  rented  at 
40/.  per  annum. 

It  is  impossible  to  collect  such  a  number  and  variety  of 
well  authenticated  particulars  respecting  the  rent  of  any*, 
large  district,  as  to  give  a  fijiir  average  of  its  rent ; — be-, 
sides,  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration besides  the  mere  rentj  especially  the  time  at  ^ 
which  that  rent  was  fixed. — ^The  following  general  con- 
elusions,  however,  respecting  the  rent  of  farms  in  Dor- 
setshire} m^y  be  relied  ijpoq,  and  are  of  no  little  im«  * 
portance  and  utility  in  investigating  and  estimajting  the  ^ 
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agricultural  character  of  this  county^  Vfhcn  compared 
with  other  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  first  place^  a  great  rise  of  rent  has  taken  place  on 
lands  of  all  descriptions,  whether  pasture  or  arable ;  and 
this  rise  seems  gradually  increasing. 

in  the  second  place,  this  rise  of  rlent  has  taken  place 
In  Dorsetshire  at  a  later  period  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  en- 
quiry, to  trace  the  rise  ol  rent,  which  has  undoubtedly, 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  taken  place  throughout 
the  united  kingdom :  to  point  out  the  districts  in  which 
it  first  occurred,  the  causes  peculiar  to  those  districts 
which  made  it  first  occur  there  j  and  to  point  out  those 
districts  in  which  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
9iuch  later  i  and  the  causes  which  kept  the  rent  of  land 
so  long  stationary  in  these  districts.— In  this  investiga- 
tion it  would  probably  be  found,  that  in  the  South  and 
East  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  North  of  England,  rents 
rose  £rs;t,  and  have  risen  to  their  greatest  height ;  so  high 
'above  their  proper  level,  that  they  are  now  sinking;  and 
that,  in  the  West  of  England,  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom most  favoured  in  point  of  climate,  and  not  inferior 
in  point  of  soil,  rents  were  longest  in  rising,  and  have  as 
yet  scarcely  reached  their  level. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  Dorsetshire,  clay 
l^d  has  risen  more  than  soil  of  a  difi^erent  dekription  j — 
the  ri3e  may  be  stated  at  nearly  treble  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  years :  the  principal  cause  is  the  application  of 
chalk  to  clay  soils. 
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This  county  appears  to  be  more  generally  subject  ta 
tithes,  than  is  the  case  in  most  other  parts  of  England.  ^  - 

The  only  parishes  that  are  tithe  free,  it  is  believed, 
are  Broad  Mayne,  Charlton  Marshall,  Durweston,  Framp* 
ton^  Kimmeridge^Miltoa  Ahbas^Minterne-Miag-nay  Nether 
Cerne,  St^£pleton,TarrantLaunceston^  Tarrant  Monkton^ 
Wbitechurch,  and  Weymouth. 

The  fbllowpig  parishes  are  titheable  in  part  t 

East  Chaldon,  East  Lulworth,  Hermitage,  and  Spetti^-^ 
bury.  Combe  Keynes  and  Dalwood  are  subject  to  small 
tithes ;  a  thousand  acres  are  titheable  at  East  Morden  \  at 
is  one-fourth  of  East  Orchard.  One  farm  is  tithe-ff^e  at 
Kingston,  near  Corfe  \  and  two-thirds  of  Kingston,  Aear 
Poole,  are  titheable.  MelburySampford  is  titheable^  except 
thepark» 

'The  average  amount  of  tithes,  oa  the  arable  pasture 
and  meadow  land,  may  he  estimated  at  3/. 6^.  an  acre ;  thit 
of  commons  at  8^. ;  open  downs  at  4//.  \  and  heaths  at 
one  penny  per  acre. 

In  the  Original  Report,  written  in  179S,  Mr.  Claridgc 
observes,  **  Tithes  are  taken  by  composition,  at  about  S*» 
fn  the  pound  \  but  if  set  by  the  crop,  the  following  pro^ 
portions  are  usually  taken>  viz.  for  wheat,  Yj*.  per  acre; 
lent  grain,  5s.  \  potatoes,  4x.  ^  water-meadow,  3/.;  dry 
meadow,  2s.  6d, ;  clover,  2s.  6d. ;  orchards,  besides  hay^ 
6s.  5  lambs,  8x.  for  every  tenth ;  and  cows,  8/.  to  12x." 

The  county  of  Dorset  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
numbers  of  parishes  in  which  a  very  low  modus  has 
been  long  established,  in  lieu  of  the  vicarial  tithes. 

The 


'  -  ^^he  grcJit  tithes  of  many  parishes  arc  in  lay  hands, 
and  the  composition  is  frequently  5/.  or  6x.  in  the  pomid 
rent. 

The  composition  at  Symondsbury  is  8/^  per  acre  for 
the  arable  land,  and  a  modus  of  %d.  each  for  cows. 
Where  there  is  no  modus,  the  common  tithe  paid  for  a 
cow  is  15/.  The  composition  in  many  places,  for  the 
arable  land,  is  1 4/.  for  an  acre  of  wheat ;  and  8/.  per 
acre  for  barley  and  oats. 

At  Ncthttrbiiryj  a  modus  has  been  recovered  by  a  law- 
stiit ;  the  terms  are,  1/.  a  hogshead  for  cyder ;  6rf.  acotr ; 
6^.  a  sheep ;  %d.  for  dry  sheep  \  Ix.  aii  acre  for  ail  old 
meadows.  The  tithes  here  had  been  paid  by  composi- 
tion for  fifty  y^rs. 

The  modus  at  Wormwell  is  2|</.  for  a  cow ;  6^.  for  a 
calf  J  atid  if  the  calf  is  killed  in  the  house,  the  Clergy* 
man  has  the  left  shoulder.  Full  tithes  are  payable  fbf 
sheep,  &c. 

Kingston  Russel  is  tithe^free; 

The  tithes  at  Great  Canfo'rd  are  7j.or  8x.  in  theponnd } 
— the  Clergyman  had  an  allotment  in  the  heath,  which  is 
lately  enclosed  %  but  the  rest  of  the  parish  is  divided  into 
three  tithlngs,  two  of  which  belong  to  Mr.  Bankes,  and 
«ne  to  the  Clergyman,  who  takes  each  tithing  iuccesrively 
every  three  years. 

At  Morden,  the  tithes  are  6/.  an  acre  for  the  arable, 
and  I  \i.  eaeh  for  cow*. 

Thcmddus-at  Stiirmimtef  raises  78/.  14/.  ^\d.  to  the 
Vicar,  beside  the  glebe ;  and  the  Rector  is  paid  7/.  an  acre 
for  thef  ai^able  land.  At  Shaftesbury  the  tithe  is  from 
7/*  to  J2/.  -^T  aci»e.  Mr.  Speatr,  whose  farm  is  partly 
in-'  CHlnbdme,  says  the  tithes  in  that  parish  %xt  4/.  an 
aett,  (Jr  6s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
The  ahibfe  Ismd  U  tithc^frce  at  Spettisbnry. 
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At  Stinsford  the  tithes  are- 12/.  per  acre  on  conij  zni 
the  small  tfthcs  2s.  or  about  7/  per  acre  on  the  average. 

At  Mapperton>  they  are  4/.  in  the  pound,  or  5s.  an 
acre. 

Ajt  Cheddington,  Ss.  in  the  pound,  and  a  modus^of 
2//.  a  cow. 

At  Melbury  Osmond,  Ss.  in  the  pound. 

At  Sherborne,  great  tithes  6s.  an  acre. 

At  Thornford,  5s.  in  the  pound. 

At  Ryme,  tithes  taken  in  kind,  except  cows,  which 
are  compounded  for  at  i6s.  each. 

Mr.  Daw,  near  Evershot,  pays  3/.  6ci.  in  the  pound  9 
but,  on  a  neighbouring  farm,  where  cows  are  not  titheable, 
only  2s.  in  the  pound  is  paid* 

At  Beaminster,  there  is  a  modus  of  Is.  a  cow ;  1/.  an 
acre  of  meadow;  smd  1/.  a  hogshead  for  cyder,  just 
established  by  a  suit ;  wool  and  lambs  are  tithable  la 
kind. 

At  Corfe  Castle,  the  vicarial  and  rectorial  tithes  amottot 
to  4/.  in  the  pound,  and  they  are  nearly  similar  in  the 
rest  of  Purbeck. 

At  Litton,  the  modus  was  l/»  for  a  milcli  cow,  whixdi> 
composition  was  caUed  a  cow-white ;  4 J.  is  paid  for  a 
heifer  -y  and  1/.  for  a  hogshead  of  cyder :  every  tlung 
beside  is  titheable  in  kind.  / 

At  Osmington  and  Winford  Eagle,  there  are  none  but 
vicarial  tithes  y  the  rest,  at  least  at  Winford,  bdongtfi^; 
the  landlord,  and  such  is  the  case  at  Cerne  Abba%  and 
probably  many  other  places.  ■        \  * 

Titheis  are  taken  in  kind  in  the  Isle  of  Portland* 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Fifehead  Magdalen,  speaking  nf  iAyt 
tithes  of  gitiss  land,  observes,  that  the  best  land  brings 
the  least  profit  to  the  tithe  owner ;  for  if  a  beast  be 
fatted  on  an  zttt  ofrich  buul;  there  is  only  anr  agistment 
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tithe  td  piy,  for  3x.  Sd.  or  4i.  per  week,  which,  ih  twenty 
weeks,  brings  the  Clergyman  only  abou  7/.  an  acre.  If 
the  same  land  wefe  stocked  with  dairy  cows,  one  to  an 
acre,  at  IS/,  each,  the  tithe  would  be  27/. ;  and  the  tithe 
6f  hay,  oft  another  acre,  Which  would  produce  a  toii  and 
a  half,  at  4/.  per  ton,  would  be  12 s.  making  the  average 
nearly  1/.  per  aire.  '  Feeding  land  is  thus  obviously  less 
advantageous  to  the  tithe-owner,  than  such  as  is  adapted 
only  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy. 
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The  following  particulars  respecting  the  poor,  are 
taken  from  "  An  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and  Returns 
made  pursuant  to  an  Act  passed  in  the  forty-third  Year 
of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled,  *  An 
Act  for'  procuring  Returns  relative'  to  the  Expense  and' 
Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  England :'  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printedj  lOth  July,  1804i." 

In  Poxwell  parish,  in  W  infrith  hundred,  no  regular 
account  is  kept  of  the  expense  of  the  poor :  the  whole 
parish  is  occupied  by  one  individual,  who  employs  all  the 
poor^  and  allows  to  each  one  peck  of  wheat  per  week,  at 
the  rate  of  5j.  per  bushel. 

The  money  raised  by  the  poor's  rates,  and  other  rate 
or  rates,  within  the  year  ending  liaster,  .1803,  and  the 
rate  In  the  pound  for  the  different  divisions  of  the  county 
^  Dorset,  are  as  follow : 

Division  of  Bland/crJ^  10,550/.  5s.  6d.  \  at  the  rate  of 
4/.  S^d,  in  the  pound. 

Division  of.  Bridport,  11,295/..  13/.  0J</.5  at  the  rate 

3/.  4|rf.  per  pound* 
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Division  of  Dorchesterj  7S6SL  10/.  8|t/. ;  at  the  rate 
of  Ss.  Sid.  per  pound. 

Division  of  Sbaston^  19^185/.   18/.  9d. ;  at  the  rate  of 
4/.  lOy/.  per  pound. 

Division  of  Sherborne,  14,p45/.  18/.  2  J  J.  5  at  the  rate 
of  3/.  Id,  per  pound. 

Town  of  Blandford  Forum,  2546/.    12/.  6rf. ;    at  the 
rate  of  7/.  for  houses  and  trade ;  and  10/.  O^d,  for  lands. 
I'own  of  Bridport,  1568/.   13/.  34^. ;  at  the  rate  of 
16/.  5d,  per  pound. 

Town  of  Corfe  Castle,  1364/.  14/.  4.|rf.;  at  the  rate  of 
1/.  in  the  pound. 

Town  of  Dorchester,  1554/.  16/.  7|rf. ;  at  the  rate  of 
5/.  \d,  per  pound. 

Town  of  Lyme  Regis,  S26L  7/.  7|rf. ; — the  houses  arc' 
rated  at  one-half  the  sum  per  pound  at  which  lands  are 
rated. 

Town  and  County  of  Poole,  3115/.  j  at  the  rate  of 
7/.ll^.  in  the  pound. 

Town  of  Shaftesbury,  1998/.  2/.  0|rf. ;  at  the  rate  of 
7/.  Ij^d.  in  the  pound. 

Townso[Weymouth2LndMelcombeRegis,li}OlL  14/.  ll^d^i 
at  the  rate  of  9d.  in  the  pound. 

The  total  money  raised  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  by 
the  poor*s  rate,  within  the  year,  ending  Easter,  1803, 
was  78,357/.  12/.  4|fl^. 

The  medium  average  of  money  annually  raised  by  as- 
sessment, in  the  years  ending  Easter,  1783,  1784,  1785, 
amounted  to  34,620/.  4/.  8^^. 

The  money  raised  by  assessment,  in  the  year  ending 
Easter  1776,  amounted  to  27,415/.  5/.  Id. 

The  average  of  the  county,  in  1803,  was  at  the  rate 
of  4/  2|  J.  per  pound. 

The  money  expended  out  of  any  house  of  industry,  or 
workhouse,  in  1803,  was  52,285/.  li.  11^. 
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The  money  expended  in  any  house  of  industrf^  or 
workhouse,  was  12,486/.  16/.  1|^. 

The  expenditure  in  suits  of  law ;  removal  of  paupers ; 
and  expenses  of  overseers  and  other  officers,  amounted 
to  22Cf9l  Is. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure,  on  account  of 
the  poor,  ip  1803,  was  66,981/.  5s.  t^. 

Medium  average  of  the  annual  expenditure,  on  account 
of  the  poor,  in  the  years  ending  Easter,  1783,  178^, 
1785,  31,528/.  8/.6rf. 

Annual  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  poor,  in  the 
year  ending  Easter,  1776,  24,518/.  2/.  2d. 

Expenditure  for  any  other  purposes; — church  rate, 
county  rate,  highway,militia,&c. — in  1803,  ll,028/.6j.0|i/. 

Total  expenditure  within  the  year  ending  Easter,  180S, 
78,009/-  11/.  \\d. 

Money  expended  in  purchasing  materials  for  employ- 
ing the  poor,  out  of  any  house  of  industry,  or  workhouse, 
23/.  19/.  Ixd. 

Money  so  expended,  i/i  any  house  of  industry,  or  work- 
house, 120/.  2/.  3^. 

Money  earned  by  the  labour  of  the,  poor  towards  their 
maintenance,  out  of  any  house  of  industry,  or  workhousi^ 
and  accounted  for  to  the  parish  or  place,  465/.  2/. 

Money  so  earned  in  ^y  house  of  industry,  or  work- 
house, 1008/.  13/.  114^. 

Number  of  persons  relieved  from  the  poor's  rate  per- 
manently, out  of  any  house  of  industry,  or  workhouse, 
not  including  their  children,  5734. 

Numjber  of  persons  so  relieved,  in  any  house  of  in- 
dustry, or  workhouse,  including  their  chQdren,  930. 

Number  of  children  of  persons  relieved  pcrmanehtly 
cut  of  the  house;  and  of  any  other  children  maintained 
eut  of  the  house^  under  five  years  of  age,  1694. 
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~  Nnmber  of  children  so  relieved,  from  $fe  to  fourfieci^ 
years  of  age>  2935. 
'    Nttinber  of  persons  relieved  occasionally,  4490*  . 

Number  of  persons  above  sixty  years  of  age,  or  disabled 
from  labour  by  permanent  illness,  or  other  infirmit]^ 
3179. 

Number  of  persons  relieved,  not  being  parisbionec^ 
•3843. 

Number  of  friendly  societies,  who  held  their  usual 
meetings  within  each  place  or  parish,  37. 

Number  of  members  in  the  said  societies,  3795.  ' 

Number  of  children  in  schools  of  industry)  409* 

The  expense  incurred,  on  an  average,  by  the  relief  of 
each  parishioner,  out  of  any  workhouse,  amounted  tp 
3/.  9/.  lOid. 

The  average  expense  for  those  maintained  m  worl^* 
houses,  was  13/.  ^j.  S^d. 

The  resident  population  of  the  county  of  Dpr^,  ^ 
1801,  appears,  by  the  Population  Abstract,  to  have  bee^ 
1 15,319 ;  $0  that  the  number  of  the  parishioners  relieved 
from  the  poor's  rate,  wa?  14  in  the  100. 

The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  friendly  societi^^ 
8  in  the  100. 

The  amount  of  the  total  money  raised  by  rates,  apr 
.pears  to  average  at  13/.  7d.  per  head  on  the  resident 
population. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure,  on  account  of 
the  poor,  appears  to  average  at  1 1/.  7|^.  per  head. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe^  (Mr.  Boswell  rexiiarM]^ 
^hat  the  ^4  tax,  ever  since  the  ^th  of  William  ^md 
Mary,  1692,  ha$  continued  in  the  form  it  now  stands, 
more  than  half  the  time  at  ^/.  in  th^  pound,  sometimes 
fit  3  J.  J  sometimes  at  2s. ;  and  in  the  years  1732  and  |^7^3> 
at  I^*,  but  without  any  total  intermission ;  the  medians 
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•  lias  tfeai  Ss.  W.  in  the  poand.  The  present  rate  is  at 
4^.-,  and  is  collected  on  tltfaings  eo  nomtngf  and  a  certain 
number  of  those  tithings  make  a  divisioni  though  there 
-  are  places  xlenominatvd  titiiings  that  make  part  o^  and 
pay  with  other  ttthingSy  Within  the  hondred^  or  liberty^ 
and  division  ;  and  there  are  others  that  are  part  of>  and 
pay  into  parishes  which  do  not  belong  to  the  hundred^ 
liberty,  and  division^  and-which,  from  immemorial  cus- 
tomi  or  other  unsearchable  reasons,  were  never  separate- 
ly collected  and  altered. 

The  general  county  rate,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
12th  George  II.  171^,  is  collected  on  parishes,  chapelries> 
Tills,  haaikts,  and  extra  parochial  places,  ee  mmine,  and 
is  paid  out  of  the  ^or's  rate.    The  whole  expenditure  ^f 
^he  money  raised  by  the  county,  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  orditiary  and  extraordinary :  Ist,  The  ordinary 
expenses  may  be  further  subdivided  into  ancient  and 
modern.    The  ancient  are  those  before  the  Act  passed  in 
the  year  1740,  and  nearly  amounted  to  two  rates,  or 
1000/.  per  annum.    The  modern  are  those  imposed  by 
Parliament  since  that  statute,  and  have  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  they  commenced  at  the  different  periods. 
24)  The  extraordinary  expenses  may  also  be  subdivided 
into  special  and.  common.     The  special  are  for  building  of 
bridges,    shire-halls,  gaols,  and  houses  of  correction ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  others,  which  are  contingent 
or  casual.     The  common  contain  all  the  other  various 
articles,  induding  the  salaries  of  officers,  which  are  con- 
stant or  annual.    The  number  pf  rates  collected  since 
the  year  1740,  one  year  with  another,  hasbeen  2  and  f  ^ 
parts,  which  is  equalto   113S/.   18/.  5|//.;   but  of  late 
yetfrs,  bythe  extraordinary  expenses,  the  medium  has 
eonsideraUy  increased ;  though,  according  to  the  land- 
rate  (which  is  said  to  be  at  4/.  in  the  pounds  but  is,  in 
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fact>  upoD  an  average  throughc^  the;  cg^n^y,  lit^<^  niQtc; 
than  half  that  sum)i  one  year's  taxation  of  the  moAfy 
so  raised>  is  equal  to  sixty^five  county  rates  and  a  half, 
at  500/.  each ;  consequently  if  five  rates  per  anqum  were 
raised}  it  will  be  upwards  of  thirteen  years  before  it  wiU 
be  equal  to  the  present  land-rate  of  one  year. 

The  annual  produce  of  charitable  donations  in  land 
and  money^  according  to  the  returns  made  to  Farliament 
in  the  years  1786,  is  4861/.  5j.  Sd, ;  according  to  the 
Table  given  by  Mr.  BosweU,  it  amounts  to, 
S847/.  13/.  Sid.',  making  a  difference  of  lOlS/.  12x,  4|rf. 
This  difference,  Mr.  Boswell  supposes,  arises  from  spme 
of  the  charities  extending  into  ^leveral  parishes,  and  the 
annual  produce  of  the  charity  being  put  down  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  each  parish,  when  only  part  thereof  goes  to  n 
parish,  or  the  yrhole  benefit  arises  to  each  in  succession. 


PBCT.  VI. — LEASES. 

Leases  of  twenty-one  years  duration  were  commoii{ 
in  this  county,  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  $ 
but  proprietors  in  general  think  it  now  imprapCT 
to  put  the  management  of  their  estates  out  of  their  OWQ 
power  for  so  long  a  period ;  and  though  at  present  it  is 
supposed,  that  about  one  half  of  the  county  is  undeip 
lease,  yet  its  duration  is  mostly  for  the  term  of  only 
seven  years,  and  in  many  very  recent  cases,  the  leases 
have  been  limited,  even  to  three  years. 

No  circumstance  threatens  agriculture  with  more  fatal 
consequences  than  the  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords,  to  let  their  farms  for  long  leases  ;  that  is,  for 
^easeS|  at  least  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years  ^  at  the 

same 
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same  time>  the  landlords  have  s^  sufficient  reasoil  to 
allege  in  defence  of  the  practice  they  are  now  adopting, 
of  abridging  the  length  of  the  leases  they  grant.  The 
value  of  money,  from  whatever  cause  or  causes,  has  de- 
dined  so  much  within  these  la^t  twenty  years,  that  a 
landlord  would  scarcely  bejustified»  either  to  himself,  or 
to  his  family,  who  did  not  avoid  taking  a  measure 
which  should  reduce,  instead  of  raising  his  income.'  It 
is  therefore  a  subject  of  regret,  though  not  of  blame  in 
jrespect  to  the  landlords,  that  they  are  not  now  so  much 
disposed  as  formerly  to  let  their  land  on  long  leases. 

There  are  many  nominal  leases,  however,  for  10,  12, 
15,  and  20  years,  voidable  at  the  will  of  either  party  at 
4,  5,  or  7  years. 

Henry  Bankes,  Esq.  of  Kingston,  near  Wimbomc, 
gives  leases  of  21  years,  determinable  by  either  party  at 
the  end  of  every  7  years.  The  leases  are  made  void- 
able for  no  other  reason  than  to  enable  the  proprietor  to 
eject  an  obstinate  disagreeable  tenant,  or  a  bad  farmer  ; 
as  in  all  other  cases,  Mr.  fiankes  wishes,  that  tenants 
may  remain  not  only  to  the  end  of  their  lease,  but  to 
the  end  of  their  lives ;  and  the  lease  affords  a  security  that 
the  rent  will  not  be  altered  till  the  21  years  are  expired. 

About  Wareham,  leases  are  from  7  to  12  years;  but 
the  custom  of  granting  them  has  been  much  checked  by 
the  great  advance  in  rents,  &c. 

The  tenants  of  Mr.  Wood  of  Osmington,  and  others 
in  the  vicinity,  are  permitted  to  carry  hay  and  straw  to 
Weymouth,  &c  under  the  condition  of  bringing^  back  a 
waggon  load  of  manure. 

It  was  cottimon  in  the  old  leases,  to  restrict  the  tenants 
from  growing  hemp  or  flax,  but  in  the  modern  short 
leases,  such  restrictions  arc  generally  omitted,  in  that 
part  of  tho  county  where  such  crops  are  commonly  grown. 

Some 
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Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong  to  forbid  the 
growth  %f  hemp,  because,  such  is  the  nature  of  thii 
plant,  that  the  farmers  must  procurt  so  much  manure  for 
the  growth  of  it,  as  will  improve  the  land,  or  the  culture 
of  it  will  prove  unprofitable.  It  sieems  to  be  on  this 
principle,  that,  in  some  old  leases  the  growth  of  flax  wais 
forbidden,  but  ho  mention  made  of  hemp.' 

Mr.  Drew,  of  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  gives  leases  6£  14 
years,  in  which  the  tenants  are  forbid  to  sow  more  than 
two  com  crops  together,  unless  the  third  is  manured^  or 
limed  after  the  rate  of  fifteen  hogsheads  per  acre. 

W.  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.  gives  Ibises  of  twelve  years,  sti- 
pulating that  the  tenants  shall  not  take  more  than  two 
corn  crops  in  succession. 

The  leases  granted  by  R.  E.  D.  Grosvenor,  Esq.  of 
Charborough,  as  late  as  the  year  1805,  contained  res- 
strictions  from  sowing  more  than  two  corn  crops  in  suc^^ 
cession ;  the  corn  crops  were  not  to  be  both  of  the  same 
kind,  and  grasses  of  some  sort  were  to  be  sown  with  the 
last  crop.     Some  leases  which  are  not  expired,  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  are  of  the.  same  kind  as  the  above, 
and  in  others,   the  cropping  is   only  regulated  by.  the 
general  rule  not  to  isow  more  than  two  corn  crops  in  four 
years.    Indeed,  till  very  lately,  the  permission  to  sow 
two  corn   crops  successively,   and    these   both  of  the 
white  strawed  kind,  seems  to  have  been  general  all  over 
the  county  ;  and  some  of  the  tenantry  have  adopted  the 
modern  five-shift  system,  when  their  leases  give  them 
permission  to  grow  more  corn  crops. 

The  following  observations  by  Mr.  Wickins,  on  the 
subject  of  leases,  though  many  will  differ  with  him  in 

opinion  regarding  some  points^  yet  merit  particular  at- 

* 

tention. 
**  The  ancient  leases,  like  the  ancient  systems  of  Agri- 

culture> 
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xulture,  have  undergone  considerable  improvement. 
The  term  of  years  is  greatly  shortenedj  for  various  rea- 
sons. Formerly,  farms  were  pretty  gei^erally  granted 
jFor  twenty-one  years,  but  this  term  occupying  the  probable 
duration  of  the  grantor's  life,  left  hini  little  chance  of 
seeing  his  reyenues  iucrease,  or  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad 
tenant^  or  a  b^d  neighbour ;  it  was  also  out  of  the  pro- 
prietc^'s  power  to  enforce  evident  improvements,  or 
cpntrqul  the  obstinacy  of  an  ignorant,  and  wrong- 
headed  farmen  It  may  be  said^  indeed  it  has  often  been 
-  nuggestedj  tl\at  under  short  leases  ten^mts  cannot  afford, 
and  will  not  improve  their  farms  ^  but  experience  has 
jtaught  the  contrary  doctrine  to  be  true.  Few  landlords, 
I  am  persuaded,  are  to  be  found,  that  will  not  liberally 
..encpurage  a  good  fanner,  tenant,  and  neighbour.  No 
.gentlonan  turns  .out  a  ten^t  who  improves  his  estate ; 
.and  1  cannot  believe,  that  any  landlord  can  be  so  grasp- 
ing or  covetous,  as  to  require  n:^ore  rent  than  a  good  tenant 
/can  afford  tO:  pay,  and  live  with  comfort. 

''  When  a  tenant  dies  before  the  end  of  his  lease, 
gentlemen  never  refuse  permission  for  the  widow,  &c.  to 
ipalce  a  due  advantage  of  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term, 
by  giving  up  their  right,  by.  agreement,  to  such  a  tenant 
:as  meets  the  jandlord*$  approbation.  But  the  practice  of 
jSelUng  leases  by  auction,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  suf- 
fered, as  by  th^s  means,  disagreeable  tenants  or  neigh- 
bours' might  be  introduced. 

/^  Arable  farms  are  mostly  entered  upon  at  Old 
Michaelmas,  the  incoming  tenant  paying  for  the  tillage 
of  the  fallow,  the  carriage  of  manure^  &c.  but  the  pas* 
tures  belonging  to  the  farm  are  generally  entered  upon 
(without  payment),  at  the  preceding  Lady-day.  In  this 
case,  the  incoming  tenant  has  the  crop  of  hay,  and  the 
pres^  occupier  has  the  afier  shear • 

"As 
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**  As  the  farmer  goes  out  as  he  came  in,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  his  interests  j    and  the  tenants  generally 
prefer  this  method  of  entriance.     The  incoming  tenant 
generally  sows  his  own  grass-seeds  among  the  lent  cropw 
Formerly  this  obligation  used  to  lie  upon  the  last  occo^ 
pier,  who  has  often  sown  such  seeds  as  would  not  groir^ 
or  even  baked  them  in  an  oven,  with  a  view  of  injuring 
his  successor.     The  tenant  who  is  leaving  the  fenn  is 
allowed  to  keep  cattle  in  the  yards  to  eat  straw,  &c.  til) 
Lady-day,  or  after.    Sometimes  the   incoming  tenant  is 
allowed  to  have  half  the  chaff  for  the  use  of  his  horses^ 
while  tilling  the  fallows. 

'^  The  farmers  have  mostly  half  a  year's   rent   in 
hand." 

Mr.  Fox,  of  Beaminster,  (who  is  agent  for  some  con- 
siderable estates),  says,  the  repairs  of  the  buildings  are 
mostly  done  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  gates  and  fences 
by  the  tenants.    He  deems  it  a  pernicious  plan  to  cove- 
nant for  the  tenants  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  as 
they  always  perform  this  irksome  duty  in  a  clumsy  and 
inefficient  manner,  and  cannot  be  made  to  do  otherwise^ 
unless  by  ruinous  prosecutions.     Farms  in  this  .part  oi 
the   county  are  entered  upon  at  Old  Lady  Day,  and 
Mr.  Fox  says,  many  are  let  by  auction,  and  by  secret 
tender.    The  following  are  the  usual  covenants  in  leases : 
Time,  from  seven  to  ten  years. — Hedges  not  to  be  cut  at  a 
less  age  than  seven  years,  and  not  at  all  in  the  last  year  of 
the  term. — Farm  not  be  underlet,  unless  with  the  consent  ^ 
of  the  landTord. — ^Tenant  to  find  reed  for  thatching,  bcs 
ing  repaid  the  expense  of  drawing  it. — ^Not  to  sell  hay  or 
straw,  unless  r^«/,  which  is  permitted  to  be  sold. — Penalty 
of  10/.  per  acre  for  breaking  up  old  pastures. — ^Penalty 
from  10/.  to  20/. per  acre  for  sowing  hemp  or  flax. — ^Tillage 
or  mofde  of  cropping,  the  modem  five-shift  course. — 

Landlord 
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Landlord  does  the  repairs,  and  finds  rough  timber  for 
gates  and  bars,  and  in  some  instances  for  waggons,  &c. 

Tenants  pay  1 0/,  per  cent,  for  money  laid  out  in  cot- 
tages attached  to  farms  (the  charge  was  formerly  8  per  cent.) 
— ^Thc  tenants  generally  have  half  a  year's  rent  in  hand  ; 
and  the  attomies  charge  for  drawing  up  leases,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

Rents  have  in  general  been  doubled  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  great  alteration  in  the  value  of 
iBoney,  has  been  the  principal  check  to  the  practice 
of  granting  long  leases,  formerly  so  prevalent  in  this 
county. 

It  seems  a  ruinous  practice,  to  entrust  the  repairs  to  the 
care  of  the  tenant;  when  wood,  in  the  rough,  is  al- 
lowed to  the  tenants  in  such  cases,  they  are  apt  to  make 
use  of  it  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  Portman  does  not  think  it  just  to  take  hasty  ad- 
vantage of  expensive  improvements,  nor  to  exact  the 
greatest  rent  that  could  be  obtained.  He  believes,  that 
leases  in  general,  are  of  very  little  use ;  and  lets  his  es- 
tates under  the  regulation  of  written  agreements  only. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  tenants,  whether  they  oc- 
cupy mych  or  little,  are  never  turned  out  of  their  farms, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  them  together  ;  and,  consc* 
quently,  though  they  have  no  leases,  they  are  as  secure 
in  their  possessions,  if  not  more  so,  than  such  as 
have. 

Mr.  Park,  who  U  the  land  steward,  says,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's  estastes  have  been  raised  about  50  percent, 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  on  the  supposition  that  wheat 
has  had  a  pei'manent  advance  in  price,  from  6s.  to  9/.  a 
bushel.  H^  is  of  opinion  that  tenants,  who  have  reason 
to  confide  in  the  liberality  of  their  landlords,  will  im- 
prove 
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prove  an  estate  equally  as  well  withoilt  a  lease  iais  xRtb 
one.  Besides,  there  ntfver  was  a  lease  that  was  ntk 
broken  in  some  of  its  covenants,  and  leases  <  f  five  or 
seven  years  are,  in  every  point  of  view,  so  useless,  that 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  refused  ijf  offered  to 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  tenants.  Mn  Park  thinks  it 
just  that  the  tenants  should  pay  half  the  expense  of  the 
workmanship  in'  repairs,  merely  to  give  th<m  an  interest 
in  attending  to  the  workmen. 

With  respect  to  letting  farms,  he  sayS',  there  are  none 
of  the  principal  land  owners  who  have  adopted  that 
mean  modern  plan  of  secret  tenders  and  public  aUttufAsi 
Which  by  raising  the  rent  excessively  in  the  first  instance^ 
will  ruin  the  land  in  the  end. 

At  the  last  letting  of  the  estates  of  the  Eari  Digby,  the 
following  conditions  were  agreed  upon  between*  the 
landlord  and  tenants : 

1.  The  tierm  to  bie  eight  years. 

2.  An  additional  rent  of  50/.  per  acre  for  meadow  or 
pasture,  broken  up  without  leave. 

3.  A  further  rent  of  10/.  for  every  acre  of  lanfd  that 
shall  be  underlet,'  or  sowed  with  hqmp,  flax,  mtistardy 
wood,  or  teasles,  of  sown  for  two  years  togethef  with 
the  same  kind  of  com  dr  grain,  or  for  more  than  two 
years  with  any  sort  of  corn  or  grain,  and  not  fallowed^ 
or  sown  with  turnips,  vetches,  or  grass-seeds,  to  remain  . 
for  Qne  whole  year,  without  licence  to  the  contrary. 

'  4.  The  tenant  to  be  subject,  to  all  rates,  taxes,  and 
outgoings  whatsoever,  except  the  land-tax,  and  the  land^ 
lord's  proportion  of  the  property  tax. 

5.  To  consume  all  the  manure,  &c.  on  the  estate,  ex- 
cept that  arising  from  the  last  crop,  which  is  to  be  left 
on  the  bottom  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  tenant. 

6.  Ta- 


6.  To  keep  the  gates,  posts,  bars,  aud  stiles,  belonging 
,  to  the  estate,  in  good  repair,  being  allowed  roogh  timber. 

7.  To  preserve  all  timb^,  and  other  trees,  and  sap- 
lings, and  not  lop  or  shroud  any  ppllard  without  leave. 

8.  To  keep  the  glass  in  the  windows  in  good  repair^ 
as  weU  as  the  pump. 

9.  To  find  reedior  thatching  the  buildings,  and  to  pay 
half  the  workmen's  wages  for  laying  it  on,  as  well  as 
half  the  wages  in  other  repairs  done  to  the  buildings. 

10.  To.  hollow-drain  a}!,  the  wet  and  springy  parts 
cf  the  lands,  being  sdlowed  half  the  expense  of  wages, 
and  provided  with  stone* 

11.  To  carry  stone  for  draining^  and  aU  other  mate* 
rials  used  on  the  farm,  gratis. 

12.  Tp preserve  all  new  planted. fences  and  apple  trees, 
being  allowed  writh  for  the  first  fence. 

13.  To  permit  the  landlord,  upon  12  months  notice, 
to  take  any  lands  into  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of 
planting,  on  an  allowance  per  acre,  of  the  sum  the  same 
was  charged  at  in  the  valuation  of  the  farm,  and  a  further 
aUowaace,  to  be  estin;iated  by  two  indi£Ferent  persons,  if 
any  particular  permanent  in^provements  have  been  made 
.thereon. 

14.  To  plough  and  prepare,  in  a  husband-^like  xnanner, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  term,  one  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
the  arable  land  for  a  summer-fellow,  being  allowed  for 
t\kc  doing  thereof  by  the  incoming  tenant^  according  to. 
>the  valuation  of  two  indifferent  persons  in  case  of  dis* 
Rute. 

15.  Not  to  carry  on  the  arable  lands  any  hay,  or 
compost  arising  from  hay  made  on  the  pastures,  with- 
Oi^  purchasing,  and  bringing  on  the  pastures  as  much 
other  manure  as  an  equivalent. 

16.  To 
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16.  To  seHto  thbincoflaiiiig^ienanti  at  An  Oippnlsemtnt 
of  two  indifferent  persons,  all  the  liay  remaining  on  the  ' 
estiate  at  the  end  of  the  ttrm;        '  ' 

■27«  Not  to  commit  any-traste  OB  the  farin,  bixt-atall 
times  to  cuhiVate  and  mstfiage  it,  according  to  a  course  o£ 
good  and  approved  husbandry.  -    •    -  '  ■  ^      ,.::.... 

18.  To  forbid  all  person*  from  sporting  on  the  estate 
and  bring  actions  for  trespass,  being  indemnified  fronl- 
expenses.  '   .       .-  ^r.:,  .  •     :..:;.; a 

'19«  To  abid6  by  such  orders  arid  fegtil^tions  as  ■  shiA 
be  made  by^hef  landlord  or  his  agent,^' for-:^he' repai^ikNnr  ^ 
of  private  roads  passi&g  by  or  through^-rhe  estate,  ^  fSEf- 
what  shiil  be nEii^c^arily  exp6)c»ded*  aboat  such:  re^atfS^ 
tion.     •       '■    ':  .  •■      r:'     :        \'    -       -?    v .:;;::%;  c,?. 

20;  7o  pelrmit.fhd' landlord,  Or  4ricoming  tenant;:  to^^ 
sow  grass-seeds  on  all  the  l^ds'^'^t^  wirh  Xtut'CGrtHjiU-' 
th^  fest  yea*^  of'  thiAetfiif  to  be  ^harrowed  in; -gratis. 
The  incoming  t^mt tsrefiter  on  all  th6  rem^iinTDg ambfar- 
lands,  as'lhef  sh*aft  bfe'clea^d  df -t&e  trftps. :  -  V.    -       '     :-*- 

21.  The  landldfd-tib-keep  the  buildings  :in  r«palr>(the  - 
tenant  paying  part  of  the  wages,  &c.  as  btfore  men^i^in^'^:^ 
ed)^  -and  to  permit-  the  t^ndttt  to  keep  possessionoJE t&e 
barfe'to  thrash  but  thetast  crops.-  -'    -  '-:^  :  -  \Tj~  j  :^ 

22r  •ThdlandTdi^'^toVpefrfilr  the- tenant  «0  S<A\  tj&i  list'  - 
year's  hay,  Wihe  iifcdming  t^ftant  doe*  not^alcc  ikftip^Ui*' 
depositing  iipoathe  farm  tWolo^ds  offotteit-ckfdg  0f  th^-  • 
weight'  of '2^  c^t^,'6r  one  foad  of ^ap-ashes  oiP 40* 'cWt^'^- 
in  lieu  of  every  waggon-  toad  of*  hay.  -  -  ■  •      •     '  -  -     •  -  '^ •  '>•'- 

23i  The'term' to  be  void,  if  the  rent  be -behind  ttreA^ 
ty-one  days,  and  Nothing  found 'whereoh  to  distrain^  'or  • 
if  any  part  be  und^fet,  or  if  thef  tenant  bfccomo.  bank* 
nipt,  or  insolvehty  or  the  term -be  liable  to  be  seized 
under  any  extehfn^r  process^   ■''■■*■ 
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On  soxpe  of  these,  Mr.  Bacfador  makes  the  feUpwing 
observations: 

Cwditiofk  5. — ^It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  a  ge- 
neral custom^  for  the  outgoin^ftenant  to  sell  the  manurei 
as  well  as  the  straw  and  the  chaft*.  At  present,  the  tfr* 
nant's  right  in  the  two  latter  articles  is  sometimes  disput- 
ed, and  the  manure  is  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  &rm. 

Perhaps  nd  one  will  be  fotind  to  deny  the  propriety  of 
retaining  the  manure  for  the  use  of  the  form  that  pro- 
duced it  i  yet  this  manure  has  in  many  instances,  be- 
come the  property  of  the  form,  without  having  been  pur« 
chased }  and  though  lio  injury  is  thus  sustained  by  those 
^who  continue  for  many  years  in  the  tame  form,  this  is 
not  the  case  among  the  inforior  tenantry,  who  are  re* 
moved  without  much  ceremony. 

The  straw  and  chaff,  as  coidttmed  by  cdttle  in  the 
winter,  were  formerly  considered  to  pay  for  the  thrash- 
ing of  the  crop  ;^  it  is  therefore  a  manifest  injustice  to 
deprive  a  tenant  of  the  right  to  these  articles,  on  any 
pretence. 

(MuHthn  7>^The  land  agents  oJF  Dorsetshire  very 
properly  contend,  that  a  tenant  should  never  be  permit* 
ted  to  lop  any  timber  trees }  yet  they  appeat  ih  general  to 
allowy  that  when  trees  are  feUed,  Src  it  is  biit  foir,  that  the 
occupier  should  have  the  lop,  tops,  and  rootSj  in  consider- 
ation of  his  care  in  preserving  them,  and  the  injury  they 
do  to  the  com  and  th^  fences  in  their  vicinity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  rule  is  not  invariably 
acted  up<m,  or  that  such  claims  are  not  expressly  made 
in  the  agreements.  The  revenue  which  could  arise  to 
the  proj^rietors  firom  such  a  source  is  too  trivial  to  be 
mentioned,  and  is  only  just  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
made  a  vexatious  instrument  of  power  by  inferior  agents. 
.  DbSLSET.]  1  CoadL 
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Condifion  9r    The  agreement  for  a  tenant  to  pay  half 

« 

the  workmen's  wages  in  all  repairs,  appears  to  be^dictated 
by  the  soundest  policy*  as  it  places  the  Undlord  -aqd 
tenant  in  a  kind  of  amicaUe  partnerships  conducive  to 
the  interest  of  both. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  throwmg  the  wbole 
of  this  expense  upon  a  tenant,  which  seems  to  be  On 
the  increase,  appears  to  me  likely  to  prove  a  frukful  sub* 
jeit  of  future  contention.        '  i 

Some  of  the  tenants  may,  with  strict  propriety^  malec 
the  assertion,  that  the  buildings  are  not  iiv  wotse  refiair 
than  was  the  case  at  tlieir  entrance  on  thq  £arm«  Olfaers 
will  go  to  work,  with  no  small  reluctance,  to  fit  vp  tUe 
buildings  for  an  incoming  tens^nt.     And  there  wilt  not 

be  wanting  those  who  ought  to  have  expended  itHL  on 

• .    .         .    •       -    • 

the  repairs,  and  who  actually  have   eicpended  50/.  in 

■...»•         »-...■•  -  ■• 

paying,  chalking,  draining,  &:c.  the  .benefit»  of  which 
they  or  their  &jnily  expected  to  enjoy;-  such'  tenants 
would  probably  be  inclined  to  .think  they  had.  obtained 
no  great  favour,  in  the  permission  to  depart  .withont 
making  gQpd  their  agreement.  .         »    ;        " 

The  10/i5  C(9«rf//w«  shows  a  liberal  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  Jbhe  tenantry,  which  deserves  the  nioro  notice t 
on  account  of  the  numerous  agreements, .and  leat^/of 
endless  length,  in  which  nothing  is  omitted  but  this 
single  article,  which  is  of  as. much  importance  as  all  tbe 
rest.  Yet  this  relates  only  to  the  single  article  of  drainage 
and  might  have  been.^tnuch  4mproVed  by  the  promise  to 
allow  all  the  workmen's  'wages  for  such  drains  as  were 
made  in  tlielast^ three  years  of  the  term,  if  the  tenani 
did  not  then  retake  the  farm.  .      . 

The  l^th  Condition,  approaches  very  nearly  to  -a  genoml 
acknowledgment,  of  every  daun  that  a  tenant  csm  mabib 
The  lapdlord  wiU^ay  for  alt  iiDproveioQiitcy  if  he  oritf 

takes 


9 
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t^eS  dwiy  d  tiagie  field  frota  a  e^afifs-^hoW  intncli 
kSctre,  thefefdfe,  ought  the  tefitfnt's  rights  X^i  be  gu'irdetf» 
if  he  is  obliged  to  leave  th^  whole  farmi. 

« 

I  know  not  what  plea  could  be  set  u^  jf|[ainst  the  inser- 
tiofi  of  such  a  clause^  unless  it  were  said  that  the  pro- 
j^ietot  was  desirous  his  estate  diiould  be  improved  at  die 
Uginmiigi  but  not  at  the  tnfi  of  the  leifise* 

In  eiLtenuation  of  this  general  neglect,  of  ihsertin]^ 
claases  to  seeut^e  the  rights  of  outgoing  tenants^  it  wiH 
be  said;  that  the  great  landed  proprietors  seldom  shoi^ 
any  irr^ination  to  change  their  tenantry.  But,  in  roy 
ojpmion,  this  excuse  is  of  no  avail :  for  if  a  ladfidlord 
ibesnbt  chah^  liis  farmers,  such  eUtfmd  esm  do  him  nb 
injury,  as  they  will  of  course  lie  domuCnt  as  k>z>g  sfs  that 
aystem-ir  adhered  to.  Misfortunes  are^  fa&vl^er,  unai^ 
vaidable,  and  death  isr  flie  lot  of  all  ihen  j^such  bein^ 
Ihe  cstf^  it  &  eertaiilf  not  Very  giencrot^s  to  aid  to  tli^ 
misfoirtuAcs  of  a  widow,  or  an  orpbm  ISnhily,  by'  re6aS&^ 
i»g  a  part  of  wfaafi  all  the  world  wifi  beBeVefo  be  tli^ 
iuit>4>^Ai» 

The  15/If  Go^iim  of  Loid  DigbyV  agreement*  if  dd- 
servii^  of  note,  because  it  ohims  no  ttuta  mintird,  of& 
As  piRt  of  the  pasture!  than  it  coiitribaMlr<6  make; 
wftile  it  wotoki  appear,  from  xAany  agieduMAW  it  this 
kind,  as  if  the  greeii'  &ad  could  neVer  be  afitinure^  s^ 
£c$ently. 

The  fanfteri^erfaapt  acttoo  j6ueh*on  tfii^*  ot&if  stdie  of 
the  question,  in  many  inststncuii;  bujt  were  they  iiof  ti^ 
ksnr  rather  that  ihiyy  it  is  likely  th«r  EnglMid  wdfuld 
soon^be  ^dsitedr  with  dhthe  hontn^of  a  ftiKdde. 

CofkHtkn  Eigh$ienih.i'''»Qmi€  are  ofteiv  Ver^  u^ioul 
tathefiunArs-;  bofitisrcaitaiiily  vury  mtura^tteit  gefrf 
tkoaen  should  wirii  to  inesdrve  tbeulf  for  th^^Wfi  ilse  $  a4 
also  £sh,  where  tbew^sua^fisbi'pimdf'^  ^dllsi^i^^Koe  r 

X  2  but 
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but  where  there  ace  OQ  ^hiiiL  ^ny  pOn^f  tuikss  due 

tenant  puts  them  iOj  i(  does  not  s^eem  to  comport  px2sAj 

with  the  principles  of  justice^  that  he  should  not  hayc  ppr 

portonily  to  take  them  out  again*  . , 

Conditims  22dand  2Sd. — If  a  landlord  designs  to  coilfe 

a  i;eal  benefit. on,  a  tenant^  by  granting  a  lease,  the xlaim 

to  re-entiy  oyght  scarcely  ever  to  be  madci  unless  in  case 

of  the  rent  being  unpaid^  or  land  pared  and  btimedi  or 

.sward  broken  up  without  leave.    Little  irregularities  in 

husbsindiy^  and  breaches  of  trivial  covenants^  on^^tnol 

even  to  be  punished  by  heavy  fines,  much  lessby  aftr* 

f(qi(ure  fi£.  the  lease  ,\,{qx  this  would  be  a  sufficient  ^tiroof 

.that  such  a  leasa  was  utterly  futile*  and  of.  no  value.    It 

is  proper  that  no  tenant  should  sell  hay  or  straw,  withont 

jmrph^sing  minurc  in  return  \  but  to  make  them  liaUe 

4tp  penalties  and  forfeiture  6f  the.  lease,  if  every  inlivii- 

4ual  load  of.  hay  sold  off  the  htm  be  not  followed  by,  a 

.correspondent  purchase  of  manure  in  the  same  hialf  y»r, 

seems  to  me  beyond  all  moderation.   At  this  rate,  a  man 

might  purchase  a  hundred  tons  of  hay>  and  yet  forfeit  his 

icase  by  ^ing  a.  single.load.    The  objections  made  to  a 

tenant's  underlettiqg  any  part  of  a  farm,. are* very  proper, 

.yet  the  br^lich.of  tbi^  covenant  might  be  punished .su^ 

ciently  without  a  forfeiture.of  theleiise  i  neither  x^eed  the 

•  •      •  "  ■       .  i. 

claim  extend  to  the  fractional  parts  of  an  acre,  for,  by 

this  meansy  a  man  might  be  ejected  from  his;  farm,^.^ 

letting  the  corner  of  a  field-  to  a  labourer,  for  a  potatoe 

It  is  not  thought,  proper  in  general*  to  sow  succesitie 
white  straw  crops,  yet  it  may  sometimes  prove  incoiwe* 
yient  to  do  otherwise  on  some  small  plot  of  ground,  and 
the  penalty  of  10/.  an  acre,,  or  a  forfeiture  of  a  lease  on 
such  an  s^ccount,  would  not  tend  to  increase  the  confidence 
^f  tenants  in  the  generosity  of  landlords. 

The 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  a  co? enant  not  to  sow  more 
than  one-fourth  or  one*fifth  of  the  aralble  land  with  the 
same  sort  of  grainy  for  this  artide/ 1  apprehend.  Is  in- 
fringed at  least  eveiysecond  yeari  by  ahhok  every  fimsier 
inEnglandf  and  must  always  be  so^  unless  he  sciWsbis 
fidds  with  m6re  than  one  sort  of  grain. 

tt  does  not  act  in  preventing  the  growth  6f  an  tni- 
int>per  quantity  of  wheat,  because  the  eAtire  subsf  ittition 
of  barley  instiea^  of  wheat  wduld  be  eqoally  an  infirMion 
of  this  article,  though  perhaps  a  tenant  ongbt  lose  one 
luindrtd  pounds  by  the  very  means  I^  which  his  lease  was 
forfeited. 

The  reason  why  a  large  proportion  of  modem  leases 
are  cinciimbered  ind  disgraced  by  a'  number  of  vexatious 
finvdiiides^  of  one  kind  or  6ther,  may  perhaps  be  ibund 
in  the  interot  which  those  wlio  draw  themr  i^  may  feel 
in  making  them  as  long  as  possible,  or  in  retauning  a  con* 
venieht  jptirtion  of  ^war  in  their  own  handli  \  but  what- 
evier  may  be  the  caus<,  1  presume  the  mutual  injury  of 

the  inferests  of  both  Undlord'and  tetMmt  is  the  come- 

«    ■  ■    .  ... 

quenee. 

A  tenant  who  possesseii  hofh  the  inclination  and  abSfty 
io  iipprovi;  an  est^e  in  ^  material  degreet  .will  never  re- 
fleet  with  pleasure,  that  it  is  in  the  poweTof  either  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  tO  deprivo  hinx  of  aU  his  (aspects 
of  gain,  for  a  piece  ojf  misman^^ment,  on  accbuh^  of 
which  no  .jury  oT  free-tskorn  Englishmen  woijiUi  teiUg  in 
five  shillings  damagfss. 

.  A  plan  might  be  drawn  up  to  grant  leas^  fbr  the  tenn 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  which  the  xtot  might  be 
regulated  by  the  average  price  of  wheat  m  England  and 
Wales^  as  piiblished  in  the  London  Gassettej^  In  the  same 
manner  as  corn  rents  have  been  given  to  the  Clergy  in  lieu 
of  tithes.    Let  a  Idtfe  be  drawn  up,  and  the  rent  fixed 

13  for 
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fer  the  first  five  ft^  af  tke  term  in  the  utual  iMsuiticr; 
vitfa  a  covciuht^.tkat  tkerent  of  the  next,  and  c^^'^maty 
ccssive  five  years>  shall  be  raised  or  lo;iw«e4  in  j^poPa^ 
as  the  price  of.  wheats  im  the  five  years  last  pasteifil)  .tes 
lieeQ  a^ore  or  less  than  the  avera^)>rice  srhicfai  it'  bfMPt  ki 
the  ten  years  imo^diately  pr^eding.  the  date  of  the  least 
or  ^greeoaent.    But  as  it  is  very  probahle»  that  the  prices 
•f  butterj  meiitf  ^c.  may  not,  in  all  caseSi  exactly  foUovi 
the  price  cf  wheat,  it  wctuld  be  better  iperhapst a. siiW 
tr^t  ^weniry  per  cent,  from  the  alteratioiii  that  might: be 
d^i|ced»  merely  from  the  price  et  bread  corn.  Hawyjos^ 
the  supposition  that  the  average  price  of  wheat,  fer  ten 
years  preceding  the  lease,  be  9x.  per  bushel,^  and  that  it 
fluctuates  to  8/.'  1%/;  and  again  to  Bx.  per  biishel  is  the 
three  foUowiag  terms  of  five  years  ea^h,  is  this  caoe^the 
statement  wiU  ^tand  as  follows,  for  a.  farm  let.,  m  thie  . 
first  instance,:  at .300/.  per  annum;  .     .    A 

Rent  ofthe  first  Eve  years  3Q6/.  M  ^  =^  £UO0    A    « 

Then  9s9^:l  :ii09  I  9$k  6^.  ScL 
And  S9/.  6s.  8i/. ;  —  20  per 

cent.  =  26/.  13x.  W.  '  "•' 

Consequently  the  rent  of  the  second  £yt «% 
-    years  will  be  8(>Q  —  26/.  13/.4rfi  xf      1366  IS''* 

In  the  next  five  years,  the  rent  wijl  bc"^ 
raised  in  a  similar  proportion,    th?  f  ^ 

price  pf  corn  having  varied  fram  9/.  L    - 
to  )0x.  per  biishel  • .J 

In  the  last  five  years  of  the  term  the  rent  ^ 

will  be  the  same  ^  in  fhe  second  di-  >     i^gg  29L    4 

vision  of  the  lease  - ^..^  \ 

.  -  •  •      ■  •  • 

The  adoption  of  $uch  a  plaq  as  thi$  would  causcf  a  little 
additional  trouble  to  land  stewards,  but,  at  the  same  tio^e, 
it  would  give  such  a  security  to  the  interests  both  ofthe 

landlord 
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landlord  and  the  tenant»  ^is  cannot  be  obta&ied,  perhaps^ 
by  any  other  means.  Such  a  lease  might  be  made  yoid- 
:d>le  l^  eithef  ^|>arty,  atfthe  end  of  fivc;^  ten,  and  fifteen 
years^  the  proprietor  abating  ten  per  cent,  of  the  rent  in 
the  la<tyrar,^if  the  separatbn  takes  place  at  his  request, 
and  patyiiig  fBraU  ftibptoMAcmv  according 'to^thS  time 
they  have* bdJn- made.'-*  — • 

A  tehaiSf73iDder  syph  a  JeasfCj  would  make  no  scruple 
of  adopting  every  plan  that  wa^  likbly  to  Increase  the  fer* 
tility  of  the  soil ;  as  the  profits  attending  such  measures 
could  by  no  means  be  wrested  out  of  his  hands ;  and  if, 
by  any  alteration  of  cif  cuiustances,  he  wa^  oUigfi^  to  quit 
the  farm  «t  ^e  end  of  ten  years,  the  abatement  of  Yetit 
would  amewit  to  ISS/.  6/.  6  J.  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
having  cultivated 'the  farm  tfaro'itgh  a  serits  of  seasohs",  in 
which  Ai  pnce  of  com  faad~1>een  dqffessed  from  9/.  to 
Ss..  a  bushel.  <  ^      " 

If  the  leasa  was  broken  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  the 
rent  would  have  corresponded*with  the  ad vahced  price 
of  coHi,  ind  the  advahtag0y.jp  tlQs.c;pt6sf%iHiid^have  been 
on  tli!e  side  of  the  landlord. 

It  has  been  objected  to  propo^s  for  regulating  rent  6y 
the  average  pric^  of  corn,  that  the  Ttenant  would  have 
the  most  rent  to  pay  in  years  of  scarcity^  when  perhaps 

* 

he  HttB  but  little qorn  to  sell:  yet' ki& sufficiently obKous, 
that  taking  an  average  of  five  fUtl^  removes  tlntt  ob- 
jection. 
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.  Th£  f9ll6wing  is  the  residt  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
Board  of "  Agriculture,  with  resp^fct  to  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  price  of  labour,  &c.  in  the  years  1790  and  1 804. 

•      •  -  I  4  LABOUR^ 
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Price  in^^RriBter^  per  wcefc;^  t?90-^r  O"'  6 "  IT 


'Cj«:«    ■ 


— — «—  I8CH  MM  0    S    .0_ 
Price  in  jpourbari  pec  W9ek|^|390  ^,^0  -^  -&- 

■     1804  M*.  O    S  .6 

■■■•'■    ■  ■ "  {•-..■K   ":   ■ 
Price  in  haryestx  per  w^pk|.,  ITdQ^  «<^  t>  10    6» , 

^i.'  ■■  .■■' — ^— : — -J     ■'  •    ■     1?04  •..,  0  14    b 


*•■ 


. 1804  ....  7    0    5 

Thrashing  wheat,  p«^  rtii^;  1^6  ..ir  2'-^^' '^  '■"^"^ 


...      ,  J 


180*  ....  2    ♦    Q    - 

I 


Thrashing  barley,  i^  4pi9r.  1790  ..^  1     10    > 


1 


1 
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Tire,  'per.II).^  ?,.^i  vff i^vff ^^'••s'^^";^ it. ^v^>f *-''?. 

Pi6ugIiirQ]ft$/perlI]i.^790 O    0  -44  " 

'  '     '      '^    f  Imj^.'  .t  \  '  l^W)i4' ?••••••••••••••••  0     0     D 


;    Chains,  peif  lb.  179b..;mv..Y......«f^«f«^..t.  0  jO:,  5^^^.^  • 

'iSoi  • 0    a    8f  ^ 


Shoeing,  p^shoe^  1790  „..*...•.•.....••  0    0    6 
J  ■  L  11804 ...••.•..•.  0    0    7 


A* 


Ourpeniir^ 
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Cftrptnter^  hf  day>  1700    .m~.~...~.m»  0    1    J6 
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««l 


.Afof/Wi.by  dajTy  1790  •^••••••••-••••••m***  0    17 

'-    j>    c       -:-c«:  -^ —    ■  -  -  • 

.^..-o^...^^  0    2    0 


22utfqE«t^by  day^  1790 
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THg  feyovring  <alciibtion$»  which  were  made  in  lB07y 
Itre  he^  iBseited^  a9%lviiig"}9;nf'^/iv>vzrififr0i^ 
pf thcfVo^tyi  imi^iribtis tt^ct&,  r(e^>ectingVEicH ini« 
Wte  accu»cyxaxui9tJ^c C3sj^<^ci^    ^?^-    >^-.  ::  -  : 
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Cows/aveBige'iratoe  45i  «  piece ,  • 
PatteDiiif. cattle,  17/.  ditto  .... 
Working  Oic^,  1|5/.  ditto    ,  .^.. 
Stoies,  ffom  \  to  5  yqirs  oU,  at  7     -  q  g^^ 

8/.  ditto    ...  ^ ... .  AT vv«  •>  T  '*^^' 

Kearny  cahrec;^  at  2i«.  each ^^G^Slw       u,0o«i 

Fatteiitog  palves,  25*.  each,  swp-  1  ^^  Vrn     "  'i  ^aa 

ptibiDg  t  to(be  Krfd  in  hand . .   f >.  :,M "  -  -  -^- - 
BuUvCone  la^y  cpw:$),  at  13/.  ) 


Number. 


tmmt  ■ 


.r.  ^ 


a  piece, >  .«>•....,..... ,.;»,? f  J  -J.  -jo  :  lct.  c^:  c  ^   . 


*)     o 


«..>:? 


\m\ 


am;. 


Vatoe. 


fcjJJ^ 


347^573   OJ 

64,230      0 

2,?50     0 

15^,680     01 
15 


Sheei,;  atf>35P.  a  pi^>  o«  4be|^m^^'--g-^^ 

liajobv-atlSff^  ditto  ., .113,868    108,174 

^      ^  Total,,  ^81,314     576,205 


1607406    378,672 


0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 


2 


12 


0 


0 


0 
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Horses, 


m 
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Live  Stock, 


Horses^:  woi^kiugy  20^.  eaeli>  od^ 
the  average  , j 

Nags,  »t  26L  5*.  each,  (iiiclud-  7 
ing  cavalry,.  &c,  ........  .J 

Store  colt»i  froml  to  3  years  > 
oW^  20/.  each ,  | 

Foals,  at  8/.  each  ........../. 

Stallion3>  at  6QL  each 

Total . . 


Hogs,  average  at  25s.  each  • . . .  . 

Pigeons,  at  6L  9  bouse  ■  ».,»..  . 
BeeSy  at  lOs.  6d.  a  hive  ......  . 

Ptfiiltry,    at  20L  each  paxkb  7 
and  tkbiiig  .;.... :  3 

■  '  *  ■  .    '     '  ■ 

Total  valuai  of  Live  Stock  • . 


Number. 


9.311 

3,093 

1001 


34,828 


7,278 


•f>T'^ 


Value. 


186,220 
33,94-1 

6i,86q 

3,000 


295,269 


22,436 

.     526 

3,.820 


19 
0261.. :  ^.*ZP|..^^<>  * 


»*»>•■* 


1>483,448 


I-       •    ■ ; 


0 


0 
0 


0 


a 
0 


5*  <y 


5 
0 


o 
a 
0 


i 


Pre4nee  of  Cift{Ify  ^c* 


r 


>ws  let  to  A^y^en  ^BlT    \^^-    240.4»*     •  O 
eaclk  averaged :  ......;...(  *'  7       *^^»^^-^     •• 


Pairy^an's  proiit  3/.  each,  ..,.*. 
i^etie4  ^M  at  )^Z.  each,.    * 
Calvei^ld  to  fat,  &c.  at]  25^.7 

Cairskins,  at  Ssl  each  . .  |. . . . . 
Cows^'hides,  at  his,  each  ^ . . . , . 
Fat  c^ttle»  at  17f.  each  . .  j . . . »« 


Numjbvr.. 


(The  fat  cattle,  leas  stores,  and 
snmual  deaths^  are  eqtuil  to  the 
Dumber  of  calves  tbaf  are  isuppos- 
td  to  be  reared.)  ^  ! 


.  Frodiice; 


•"■■-i:'   .•»;ft  \» 


i  -  22^496     -AlO 


18,077 


j66^  167     p  d 

3,190  '  s^:m  0  6 


6rb 


415,524 


13    O 


Produce 


t» 


Produce  of  Cattle,  ^c» 


r^ 


'u'ln*' 


»■>        m     I 


I 


1 


8lieep.    Fleeces  ^f  WQOl^  d|lbs. 

each,  at  Is.  6df  per  lb 

Isvfibs,  I  fboni,  i|t  lib.  a  &e^^,  i 

and  at  1«.  a  poimd 3 

Sheep,  sQld  at  059.  esich»* 

MinH'  ¥Ad  at  l^«  ?ficb, 

Sikim  mi  p^l^  (tf  tvcb  as  di^  V 

2t.  ^  fEsvby  V. J 

JLod(9  or  /cja^gijigs»  |lb,   fath  1 

s|iee|v  at  6^.  per  lb 3 

Laiyib  «kios,  at  8d.  each,  (^i^pr  1 

Ipowng^todie) / 

Hofse^  sold  at  2p/.  a  piece    .... 
Stf^iUoii^  thjB  .sea9oi^  at  50/.  each, 
^kiBS,  jAt  IStf.  eaf  h,  (siipposipg  1 
^tpOie)   .., i 

Ti^tal . . 

llogs^  sold  «l  4P'.e9|cb  on  the  1 

average   ••» ...•  / 

Pigeons,  8<^  or  dMisHined,  4t^« 

ah9DSr 

Bees,  m  ]09.  £^.  a  hive  (suppps- 

hig  hair  taken  |H>> 

)P9»*rj,  fsjgs,  &t.  nt  10/.  f acb  ) 
parish  suuttitifiog ,-•-3 


75,912 

95*ipJ) 

S,54SJ 


Tofal  produce  pf  Live  Stp^k, 


} 


iToauce. 


£. 


i6\ 

87C' 


65,239 

3,795 

132,878 
33.353 

1,067 
3.343 

47 


J, 


.829,724 


13,S20 
^,ouo 

262 


11,936 
105 

a,fi39 

J26 


29^840 


689*227 


18,442      Q   0 


0 


Produte 


IM 


EXFEKSES   AND  PBOFIT. 


Produce  of  tke  Arable  Land, 


Wheat 
Barley 
Pat» 
Fease 


Bushels. 


•Si 


52^,868      8  Ol 
783,009     4  6 
591,7124    4  3 
141,750?  I  7  6 
3,650  I  7  6. 


Number  of 
acres  sown. 


Hepip*.  and  fSax^ll/.  per  acre  ^ 
to  the  farmer,  and  9/.  to  the  > 
jobbeif 3 

Tokttoes,  7  tons  per  acre,,  at  7 
50**  a  ton \ 

Seeds  sold  in  hay  or  seed,  1| 
ton  per  acre,  at  3/.  15*.  or  27 

.  ,  bushel^,  of  se^,.  at    3*.  per 
bushel 


■'I  M 


30,717 
30,718 

21,517 

9,000 

^01 


Vahie  o£  Product.' 


£: 


—  »     l» 


/.  I    /. 


211,947         610 

11?6,7*«  18 
58,15f?   5J0 
t>3M  >5|o 


145] 


500 


?>902 '  6  * 


^Jrio  0 


15^0231     65jr23 


I' 


T* 


J*     '. 


0. 


107,820J   645;828[fi7| 


\- 


Arable  p9cducecmii^m£dby$toek:\ 


■TH fc 


Seeds,  at  42.  an  a^re,  fdr  the  use  7  l      , .  ^„^ 

iTsbeep ..,.-;....:..,...;     '^'^^^ 

TtitfnipiatiA^.^iD^cre.. .....:       23^024 

Tares,  dnvk  ;wb<Bti.&ie<:  worth; 

5,72J 


Tiiresydnvk  ;wb<Bti.&ie<:  worth;  > 
by  keeping  901  sheep  4  w^ek,  > 
45*..  an  acre-  .1^ i>  • .  J 


. »  .  ••-> 


Sfubt)l&Vatl*:6rf.  an  acre  ;. . . 
Total  consumed  by  Stock 


52,152 


w    %    ■« 


^£^^' 


.i'ji  a'Dn-.c 


4;&,768     »i?^^8 


ff,;^i 


i'^ai. 


■  1 1  ■< 


136,179 


^s|^ 


13 


JtlFEHSBS  AHD  PBOflT;  IHS 

Th€  amount  of  arable  produce,  sold,  &c;  £  645^S!28  14    71 

Live  Stock,  ditto €99An    O    3 

■  ■'  J  ■  -  ■■■  ■' I ■  -1 

Total  ..   jC^  1345,045   14  10{. 
Rmt  of  the  County. 

Arable,,  pasture,  ^') 

on  the  average  • .  j 
acres,  «t  4«. . . .  J       "^ 


394,775      1«  1 


Tliree  years  rents   l>184,32r    8    A\ 

Excess  .of. the  saleable. produce  above)  ^  ,iip/>er^a    ^    ^ 
tbreejears  rents {^  1«0,718    6    € 

Though  it  IS  supposed  the  tenants  of  this  totxittf 
acarcdy  make  three  rents  of  their  landf  the  above  surptai 
caonotf^th  anjr  propriety^  be  applied  to  the  rentiy  as  it 
seldom  happens  but  the  produce  comes  short  of  tiie  c^cu« 
hktion  I  lictides,,  there  are  many  summer  fallpvH.  .4)PV|g^ 
the  land  is  all  <[alculated  to  be  under  cropi»  to  Aaw  the 
losa  thence  arising.  It  may  be  necessaiy  to  allow  a 
dnlw«baek^of  -ooa-twelfth  of  the  arable,  to  be  considered 
as  in  the  state  of  'summer  fallow,  or  other  similar  wastes. 
Three^fourths  oF  the  county  appears  alsato  be  titheaUc^ 
iititi^  must  beleducted  out  of  tixs  produce. 

■■'■.•'  ■        !  ■  ••  ■    ■        ■  ■,■.■•  ■.  *       ■ 

:    ■;  -I  ,      — ... 


Two- 


ISft.  slFBirsM  Aim  Ffterrr. 

Two-thirds  of  the  irable,  pasfN 

torc^  and  meadows,  titheable  at  >     46,228  14    0 

ir.  6d.  an  acre   «..••.«»..  3 

Three-fourths  of  the  commons,  at  7  ^^a  t  o     «. 

?  6/2  18     O 

8a.  an  acre  ••• « ••  -^ 

Three^ourths  of  the  open  downs -> 

.JLJ    ^  i  895  18    a 

at  4a.  an  acre- j 

Three-fourths   of  the  heaths,    at  i 

la*  an  acre  .•••m.......  .....••• J 

The  tithe  of  orchards,  valued  in  ^ 

the  whole  at  50/.  a  parish — total  t        lfi&&    0    ,^ 

(Tithe  of  woods,  &Ck   valued  at 

815/.  per  annum,  not  included 

&ithe  farmerV  accounts)' 
Tithe  of  milk,   eggs,  fowl*,  &t.^  _ 

supposing  I  of  tkef  tent  to  her        6,^27    ST    0 
.  diarged  6d.  in  the  pound ' 


■    1      ■    'I-      ■ 


Total  of  Tithes  ..M    £5S,55S    5    6 
98,(^aicre$df  which  ai^  in  sum- "^ 

tSKt  faDow^,  instead  of  prbducmg  \.     .  74,295    0    0 

tllfffip^i  &C.  at  45/.  an  acre    ...A 


i«i' 


jg.  12§,848    S    »  - 


■  f  ^■■'l 


When  thesedeductions  of  tithes,  and  deficiencies  on 
account  of  naked  &Uows»  are  subtracted  from  the  fonxier  ^ 
surplus,  the  excess  of  the  produce  above  three  rents,  will 
be  only  30,870/.  1/. 


EstimatcB 


^SffiNtZS  JEXO. 


£.fi™(rfra     vf  Stock    htpt    on 
4ijfiTcnt  tipaeea  cf  Vrmnd. 

Number  a 
citOe. 

Oipwd. 

Catlk  ill  summer  pasture    

U 

4 
20 

26,731 
190 

3.3ti4 
1.491 

■*6,7«l 

116,502- 
1M5S 

Stores  «D   ewe  lease  among  \ 
shwp,  lbe«ttol7sliefi.,  j 

l,Tlie  f^Utt  m  included  anioBs 
tlie  stores,  and  4  are  reckonei) 
enuaHolbwsl.) 

dumber 
to  an 

Number  of 

Acid. 

Sfceep  on  SBmnier  pasture,  or  1 

twe  leazc j 

on  the  best  downs 

'          OD  the  worst  downs 

3 

4 

291,255 
15,636 
7.818 

1.99S 
*5,069 
19.523 

116,50? 

i5,63« 
29.973 
I5,0:j3 
4,8S0 

on  grass-seeds 

— —  on  lates,  lape,  &c. 

, 

4- 
30 

381.30-1. 

197.t'5ff 

Horttn. 

iloraes  fed  on   taret    wliicii  \ 
reimin  from  tbe  ^heep. ...  J 

Slore*.  Biares,&c.  in  niiniberi 
26'39,  and  \  uf  llie  nags  anrf  ( 
carl  horses,  "liicli  is  7070,  f 
are  dispelled  in  pailvRs  . .  J 

Stallions  Itqit  in  paiiauolti  or  T 
Stables J 

Store  colts,  mares,  and  foals,  ^ 
dispersed   over   conmums,  > 

S,24l 

9.739 

100 

841 
306^51 

S8,i6r 

14,328 

395,999 

isa 


SfPEVSU  AND  VBOnf , 


lAtei 


•litWg 


Wmier4uqnmg. 


IAcretof 


GiMPrsftdonhty  •« 

Qkox 

QaiiKes reared  .... 


Stores,  kept  on  straw 

Goiws  which  are  kept  on  straw.'N 
fox  aor  IQ  weeks^  conse-f 
^loently  $iip|kMe  |  of  the  V 
whole  uumbery  kept  on  two  i 
acres^each,  when  dry  .••«  J 

Oxen  the  whole  luunt^r  kept 
about  half  the  wmter, 
lowitig^two  acres 
till  Ffebnia*y„  then 
hay  till  May  the  14th 

Bulls 


dry  •••.  J 
liber  kept^ 
rmter,  al-r 
of  straw  > 
»  fed  OH  I 
4th.... J 


SJlieep,^  at  turnips^  with  hay  ^  ^ . 
— --  oD»  af^-math  of  niea-^  7 

dows»  with  hay    j 

on  pasture  kind,  (less  1 


tliau  \  a  sheep) 
^  on  heaths 


(The  sh«ep  have  the  hay  of 
^St5f>  acres). 


1 
i 


Mm^ 


IJ^UBiber  dB  AcmoT 


cattle.. 


26^721 
150 

6,557 


•14- 


htBj^ 


46,76^ 

Hi 

1.6-39 


33^98 


19,615 


6,6S0 


48,513 


■t  ■  —  j» 


^9,230 


13,360 


79 


532 


Number 
per  acre. 


I 

I 

160 


26,902 


Number  of 
•heep. 


112,608 
110,442 

66,508 
^99 


289,85? 


150 


1,064. 


■Wb 


53,804 


Acrea. 


25,024 
73,628 

169,031 
^9S79 


297,6§2t 


ifc  ■  i^a 


Stallions 


tSSPBITflES   AND   FROWVT^ 


199 


Stallieos  ia: wuiter^.bay'^i 4. .  .•. . 

Cart  horse^  ditto :*.  /.  J. 

Nags      "ditto  ..Tj ......'. 

Foals  ditto  ...  I  *  -i  •  •  -r* 

...  ,    I 


!-'.-5:: 


I  • 
f 


NuQ»beri  .Ka(q|>er 
of  Acret.  of  Hones. 


H  i^i-:i(m 


n 
i 


Store  colts iat  straw  .  ] .  ;'?V^.:. . 


Straw. 


•  2 


3,093 


•  •*■  "^ ■■•     ^.  «*^*  «fc«»« 


Acres. 


150 
9,311  J3,96'l 
1,293         1,93$ 


11,7^^  "^6*565 


6,136* 


■  r  *  ■  •   -  D  -r«.  j    ;.<i,i 


■^■^ — iT'^'-''  "^'|'jfe«5l.^'='"i>o«i: 
rcauie '.;......... ri^'.iiyy:  •.; 

r Horses  :. :':'  .V. . , .  ;•  1ff;jW5'W9,'eK8 


!   " 


Hay  consuitied    by    ,  ,  -,^ 


Straw  consumed  byj  „"*:,  ;^^7'\Viin\V  V.  53,804^ 

Ditto  sold;totbe  Bi^rrack.  ariii'^'iqii^  ^rT 

cut  into  cbaff.  or  drawn  for  te^A     ./;t  \  J 


1 

,Mxil^n$.§  of: 'Arable  Land. 


■ 

CiWuhtidtifl^f  t'hK^^C'liave  seldom  proved  vtty  a6* 
dirate^  as*  it  is-noteasrte. obtain  sufficient  data  to  pro« 
c^ed  Upon*  But  as  it  ii  equaiiy^fin^^ary  t^  ti^ak«'Mi. 
estimate  of  ttie  expense^  as  of  the  produce,  of  jthje'  soil^  a^ 
c^l€uhuion:c.|i^  liqre  given  relative  ^'Ji,  coixuopn  romd- 
of  cropping  on  a.  Stilly  and'flitity  alr&ble'^  fsu^iii,/iit  the 
chalky  district  of  th»  obunty«.  -^  .t  -d;   .^^ed     -  .i.      ••' 

The  principal  datj^  on  which  the  table  is  foulidkiy  -^ff^ 

AS  follow  I  ReQti^l^<f^*  ^«  i  tithes  ^/.  6d ;  and  poor^a 
rates,  9r.  9iL  pcr-acre.    -^  -  ' 


©ORSEr.l 


^ 


Fallowing 


iSd  Klt:^tiNSt:S    AND   PftOFlt. 

Fallowing,  er  breaking  land  for  wheat  &c,  em-*> 

ploys  fouf  horses,  at  Sj*  each  per  day  ..•..••...  j  12  6 

A  man  and  boy * ...*../• 1  6 

Wear  and  tear  of  iron^,  harness,  &c. 1  d 

Expense  of  ploughing  three  roods 14  6 

Common  ploughing  three  horses,  at  3x.  each  9  0 

A  man  and  a  boy  .« •••  1  ^ 

Wear  and  tear 0  9 

Three  roods  ploughed  per  day,  at «......  11  S 


«M 


X  I 


Ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses  reqiures"\ 
stronger  cattle,  and  more  corn  and  hay ;  f 
the  expense  by  this  mode  of  ploughing  will  C 

be  two  horses  at  Sj.  9d.  each .....y 

A  man 1     2 

Wear  and  tear .«........ '  9 

Three  roods  ploughed  at # 9     5 

Improved  method  of  ploughing  per  acre 12     6 

Common  ploughing  with  three  horses 15     0 

Fallowing  wich  four  horses  double...... 19     4 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is,  three  bushels  of  wheat  $ 
four  bushels  of  barley ;  and  five  bushels  of  oats  j  one 
bushel  of  Devonshire  rye-grass ,  and  fourteen  pounds' of 
^mall  seeds. 

The  price  of  corn  which  is  adopted  in  these  calcula- 
tions, IS  the  average  price  for  England  and  Wales,  in  the 
five  years  next  after  1800.  The  present  prices  are  highcfi 
but  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  be  permanent.  Wheat  b 
calculated  at  8j.  9\d, ;  rye  at  5/.  4J,  j  barley  at  4/.  Sd.  \ 
oats  at  3/. ;  beans  or  pease  at  5/. ;  and  tares  at  6j.  a 
bushel  \  and  3^.  per  acre  is  allowed  for  sowing. 

It 


l^xefiKSEa  AND  P9p»iT«  Its) 

It  is  evident,  that  these  calculations  must  be  mei^ely  re«* 
lative  5  but  thcn^  if  the  price  of  the  produce  rises  in  pro* 
portion  with  the  increase  of  rent  and  the  price  of  labouri 
which,  on  an  average  of  years,  it  will  be  found  fully  to 
do,  the  utility  of  such  calculations  will  not  be  affected, 
though  the  accuracy  of  all  the  parts  is  affected.  If  it  be 
j^rgued,  that  the  expense  of  arable  land  Is  now  much 
greater,  it  may  in  reply  be  urged,  that  the  produce  de« 
f  ived  from  arable  land,  or  rather  the  sum  of  money  which 
that  produce  gives,  is  at  le^^st  greater  in  the  same  pro^ 
portion.  If,  therefore,  a  farmer  wishes  for  data,  oil  which 
to  calculate  the  expense  of  arable  land  In  any  districti 
such  a  table  as  that  here  given,  if  it  be  accurate  and  well 
founded,  will  zffotd  them,  even  though  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  price  of  labour  have  increased,  since  the  price  of 
grain  has  increased  with  them;  and  it  perhaps  is  not 
going  too  far  to  assert,  that  the  fjafmer  will  err  on  the 
safe  side ;  that  is,  he  will  calculate  the  expense  of  arable 
land  rather  too  high  than  too  low,  if  he  takes  it  to  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  average  price  of  the  differoit 
kinds  of  grain,  at  the  time  he  wishes  to  form  his  esti« 
mate,  a§  it  bore  to  them  when  the  tables  were  drawn  up. 


ti  Mffderf 


132  EXPCVSE3   AND  FBOFITj 

Modern  Five-shift  Course  on  Chalkif  iMamt, 


Succession  of  Crups.  T 


Reiitand  tithes. 


WbduivtBi:.  . 
lli;:hwaj  lluty  ■ 
r'allauiii^,  DC    li 

ploughing  ...  I 
Other  pl'mshings  (3)  . 
ScarHvinHl nine  share  ) 

&c ) 

HiiVrowing  .  .  .  . 
Rolling  ._  .  .  .  . 
Carriage  uJ  manure  . 
Turning,   filling,         | 

tpreadinK  -.  ■  t 
Vnlue  of  folu  from  ) 

the  liownB  .  .  i 
Value  of  seed,  and  ( 

Couch.burniug.cloti-  \ 

din^.&c.    .     .      .  t 

'  Weeding,  hoeing,  &c. 

Ht«ping,  mowing   ,     . 

Eindiiie,  Clicking,  &c.  . 

Thutclnng  of  ricks 

Harvest  cnrriuge     .     . 

Carriime  to  bifrns  ( 
from  the  stackyard  i 

ThrMliing,  &c.  .     .     . 

Espense  of  sale      .     . 

Carriage  to  market,&c, 

CaiDoijobs   .     .     .     , 

Depredations  &  hii^os 

Attendance  of  sheep  . 

Wear  and  tear  a\\ 
hurdles  ....  J 

Average  H.  iOs.  Sd. 


r 

EXPENSES   AND   PROFIT.  1S3 

In  order  to  defray  these  expenses^  and  obtain  a  mode* 
rate  remuneration  for  the  use  of  his  skill  and  capital,  the 
farmer  should  grow  much  better  crops  than  are  calcu* 
l;ited  on  in  the  preceding  tabled,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement : 

'.  £  s.,  d. 

Turnips,  per  acre  •••» *...;....mm #.•»•••»-•«•    S .  10    0 

Barley,  32  bushels,  at  1/.  14/.  3i.  perqr.  6  17     0 

Seeds,  \\  tons  of  hay,  at  3/.  per  ton  ;•...     3  15     0 

Sheep  feed,  before  and  after  the  hay  crop  0  12     0 

Sheep  feed  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year    '110     0 
Wheat,  20  bushels,  at  8/.  9\d.  pfer  bushel        .   8  15     2 

Stubbles,  at  1/.  6i.  per  acre  •* , 0     3     0 

Straw,  reed  thatch,  chaff,  &c.  at  9/.  an  acre  0  18     0 

Average  produce,  5/.  4/.  0^. — ^Total 26    0    2 

Average  expense  per  acre,4/.  10 J.  8^. — ^Total      22  13     8 

Average  gain  per  acre,  13x.  ^\d, — ^Total         £^     ^     6 


The  capital  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  arable  land,  in  the  upland  part  of  Dorset,  is  pro* 
bably  8/.  or  9/.  per  acre ;  and  it  appears  from  the  above 
calculations,  that  the  fanners'  gains  are  less  than  10/.  per 
cent,  for  the  use  of  their  capital,  even  when  their  wheat 
crops  are  two  and  an  half  bushels,  and  their  barley 
crops  six  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  above  what  is 
said  to  be  the  average  of  the  county.  The  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat  in  several  parishes,  is  said  to  amount  to 
only  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  some  is  as  low  as 
eight  bushels  \  but  whether  this  is  considered  to  be  the 
proper  produce  of  the  land,  or  whether  the  seed  and  the 
tithe  are  previously  deducted,  it  does  not  appear^  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  obvious  that  no  farmer  can  live  by  such 
crop^  eveti  if  he   has  the   land   rent-free.     Sixteen 
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l3^  EXPENSES    AND   PEOFIT. 

bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  will  barely  cover  the  expense  of 
cultivatipn. 

At  the  present  time^  indeed,  the  actual  expense  of  cul- 
tivation^  as  well  as  the  profit^  is  higher  than  is  stated ;  but 
the  wheat  crop  of  1810  was  so  injured  by  the  frosts,  that 
many  farmers  had  not  more  than  enough  for  seed^  and  to 
supply  their  labourers  and  their  own  families, 
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imI»lements, 


SECT.  I. BLOUGHS,  < 

i 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  ploughs  in  generalise  ii| 
Porsetshire»  one  of  which  is  made  with  a  straight  hori* 
zontal  beaiHi  supported  near  the  draught  iron^  or  capstan^ 
l>7  a  wh^el  which  runs  on  the  unploughed  landt  and  can 
be  moved  .to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  work.  The 
mould-board  is  generally  curved  in  some  measure ;  but 
it  rises  mofe  abruptly  from  the  share  than  it  ought;  and 
the  hindet*  part  of  the  mould-board  is  not  curved  out^ 
wards  sufficiently  to  insure  a  complete  and  regular  tum^ 
ing  of  the  furrow. 

The  mould-boards  are  usually  covered  with  plate-iron  > 
and  they  are  rather  longer  than  in  other  districts.  The 
width  of  the  heel  is  about  nine  inches  in  general,  and 
this  18  also  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary  furrow.  The 
shares  are  much  like  those  which  are  commonly  used  on 
flinty  soils :  the  point  is  long,  and  like  the  end  of  an 
iron  crow,  which  enables  it  to  force  its  way  among  the 
stones.  The  fin,  or  the  part  which  clears  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  appears  often  to  form  too  obtuse  an  angle 
with  the  mould-rboard,  or  does  not  lean  backward  suffi* 
ciently  to  permit  it  to  remove  obstructions  with  all  the 
ease  that  is  desirable.  The  land-side  of  the  share  is  a 
plate  continued  to  the  heel  of  the  plough>  whepe  it  is 
fastened  to  the  wqod  by  an  iron  pia  and  crew«   . 

K4.  The 


The  handles  of  this  implement  form  its  most  promi« 

9 

nent  defect)  and  have  an  awkward  uncouth  appearancCt 
being  supported  by  %  kind  of  props. 

The  other  kind  is  called  a  Chech-P lough :  and,  in  respect 
to  the  share,  mould-board,  and  handles,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  already  described*  The  peculiarity 
of  construction  in  the  chefk-pkugh  consists  in  the  machi^i 
nery  which  is  employed  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  fur- 
row. For  this  purpose,  the  end  of  the  beam  is  elevated, 
at  an  angle  of  thirty,  or  forty  degrees,  the  same  as  in  the 
Norfolk  plough  5  but  the  draught  depends  on  two  flattish 
pieces  of  timber,  which  are  pinned  one  to  each  side  of. 
the  beam,  by  a  single  pin  passing  through  the  beam  at  a 
small  distance  before  the  coulter.  ^  The  other  ends  irf 
these  two  pieces  are  fastened  together  by  the  capstani 
which  is  horizontal,  and  is  notched  in  the  usual  way,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  means  of  altering  the  width  of  tKe 
furrow,  A  small  wheel  is  fixed  between  the  two  flat 
beams,near  the  draught  iron ;  and  immediately  behind  the 
wheel  is  a  vertical  piece  of  wood,  which  passes  through  a 
mortise  In  the  principal  beam,  the  elevation  of  which, 
and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  is  regulated 
by  a  pin  passing  through  the  beam  and  its  supporter.  • 

It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  mechanism  of  th« 
checl-plough  of  this  county,  is  very  competent  to  eS^ct 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed  \  yet  it  is  surely  a 
roundabout  mode  of  managing  the  business,  which  ii 
more  cheaply  and  effectively  done  by  what  is  called  a  Z^^- 
iead  in  Bedfordshire  :  a  print  and  description  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  that  county. 

There  are  few  ploughs  without  a  wheel  in  Dorsetshire  j 
and  it  would  require  stronger  arguments  than  the  advo- 
cates «f  swing-ploughs  have  generally  advanced,  to  in* 
duqe  the  £u:mers  to  adppt  item  on  the  flinty  and  stone 
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bFtsh  soils  in  this  county.  Indeed^  on  kbme  of  the  most 
flinty  soils^  the  land  is  ploughed  with  much  difficulty, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  wheel,  and  the  occasional  pressure 
of  a  man  to  keep  down  the  plough.    The  price  of  the 

.  common  ploughs  is  about  3/.  or  3  guineas.  A  new  win|f' 
and  point  to  the  share  costs^  '2s.  '6d.  andHhe  wing  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  the  point.    Pointing  the  share  or  the 

>    coulter  is  1/. 

It  was  observed  in  1807,  that  there  were  but  six  in^ 
stances  whene  they  use  any  o(her  but  the  county  plongli^ 
viz.  at  Charmouth^  a  Norfolk  plough  )  at  Sast  Compton, 
small  and  heavy  Sussex  ploughs  ;  at  Hamworthy,  a  Nor« 
folk  plough ;  at  Silton,  Mr.  Qavis  had  fieverston,  Nor- 
folk, and  double-furrow  ploughs;  at  Winford,  Mr* 
Bridge  had  a  fieverston  plough,  with  some  small  altera* 
tion»  and  a  Norfdlk  plough  }  at  Winterborne  St.  Martin'si 
Mr.  Hardy  had  a  Scotch  plough. 

The  number  of  ploughs  constructed  diiSerently  from 
the  common  ones  pf  the  county,  is  at  present  consider*' 
ably  more  than  those  above  mentioned.  SmaU'«  Scotch 
plough  is  introduced  about  Loders^  &c.  At  the  farm  of 
•r-  Wolstenholme,  Esq.  at  Bexington,  Scotch  ploughs  are 
used  ;  and  a  very  small  one,  about  six  inches  wide  at  the 

*  heel,  with  an  iron  mould  plate,  and  in  all  other  respects 
similar  to  the  l^irge  ploughs,  is  employed  for  hoeing,  or 
cultivating  the  intervals  between)  the  rows  of  peans,  pease^ 
tum^)8,  &c. 

Mr.  Clapcot,  of  Whitechurch,  has  Plenty^s  plough^ 
all  of  which^  except  the  beam  and  handles,  is  iron,  ^d 
the  cost  of  it,  with  twelve  points  or  shares,  is  si^  guineas. 
The  poiraj  are  made  of  the  hardest  kind  of  cast-iron ; 
and,  being  fixed  on  the  end  of  an  iron,  which  is  capable 
of  being  moved,  they  can  be  made  to  point  a  little  more 
into  the  grqundi  whea  thw^forni  is  injured  by  use,  and 

are 


ISS  PLOUGHS* 

are  then  capable  of  ploughing  many  acres  of  land  when 
in  a  loose  state,  as  in  turnip-sowing,  &c. 

Mr.  Spear,  near  St.  Giles,  has  also  Plenty's  irott* 
headed  plough,  and  thinks  it  a  good  one ;  he  has  aba 
several  other  kinds  of  ploughs.  It  appears,  that  Mr, 
Plenty  has  made  his  ploughs  of  several  different  kinds  % 
and  that  the  making  of  cast->iron  land-sides  to  ploughs^  i$ 
in  use  in  many  other  places  beside  Hampshire.  Some  qf 
this  sort  are  made  at  St.  Giles's,  and  different  kinds  arc 
used  by  the  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Young  at 
Horton,  &c. 

Some  of  the  cast-iron  frames  are  screwed  to  the  land* 
side  of  the  beam  y  others  are  iixed  to  the  mould-boan} 
side ;  and  some  underneath  the  beam.  Some  have  a 
notch,  in  which  the  left  handle  is  screwed  ;  others  fasten 
the  coulter  on  in  the  same  manner  \  the  iron  frame  being 
continued  beyond  the  coulter,  and  contributing  much  to. 
the  strength  of  the  plough*  In  some  cases,  instead  of 
making  a  mortoise  through  the  beam  for  the  coulter,  as 
is  the  common  practice,  a  notch  only  is  cut  in  the  side 
of  the  beam,  and  the  coulter  ii  fastened  by  a  screw^ 
which  passes  through  a  strong  plate  that  is  fastened  to 
the  beam  by  a  screw  through  each  end  of  the  plate.  The 
wood,  which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  coulter,  is,  ia 
this  case,  secured  from  wear  and  bruises  by  a  covering  of 
plate  iron* 

In  this  kind  of  ploughs,  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
mould-plate  and  land-side  are  fastened  by  two  l»*aces 
crossing  each  other,  and  the  screw  that  passes  through 
both  the  plates,  at  the  forepart,  or  throat  of  the  plough, 
has  the  nut  on  the  land-side,  in  an  excavation  which  is 
sunk  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  lodgment  of 
couch,  &c.  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  nut  from  being 
woriu    The  cast-iron  shares  are  made  ^  thin  as  is  con* 
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sistcnt  with  a  due  degree  of  strength,  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  inconvenieney  of  the  point  wearing  away 
underneath,  which  causes  it  to  turn  up  in  some  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  land-side  of  the  share  is  generally  raised 
iialf  an  inch  higher  than  the  plate,  to  make  it  stronger, 
without  much  increasing  its  weight  or  thickness.  The 
mode  of  draught  in  these  ploughs  consists  in  an  appa-' 
ratus  of  chains  and  bars,  which  pass  some  inches  below 
the  beam.  The  hinder  part  of  the  apparatus  is  a  large 
iron  link^  which  passes  over  the  beam  near  the  handles, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  iron  land-side,  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  saw  teeth,  which  project  upwards.  The  other 
end  of  the  link  reaches  some  inches  beyond  the  coulter. 

The  common  ploughs  of  this  county,  though  inferior 
to  most  of  the  ploughs  with  cast-iron  mould-plates,  are 
superior  to  most  of  those  in  which  the  wood  is  not 
(Covered  with  plate-iron. 

The  superior  weight  of  such  ploughs  as  Mr.  Plenty's, 
and  those  made  at  St.  Giles's,  would  prove  d  sufficient  re* 
commendatijn  on  soils  abounding  with  large  flints,  even 
if  they  possessed  no  other  merit. 

Trenching  Ploughs  are  not  used  in  this  county.  The 
chalk  frequently  lies  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
farmers  would  prefer  to  plough  o^ly  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  rather  than  to  bring  it  up  in  that  operation.    . 

Draimngy  or  Mole^Ploughs^  have  been  used  in  a  few 
places, "  but  they  cannot  be  worked  in  stony  soils.  Mr. 
Cox,  of  Fifehead  Magdalen,  has  used  Lumbert's  patent 
mole-plough,  which  is  drawn  forward  by  means  of  one 
horse  and  a  windlass. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    11. — HARROWS,    DRAGS,   &e. 

The  harrows  are  square,  and  consist  of  five  beams,  is 
each  of  which  are  five  tines,  at  about  nine  or  ten  inched 
distant.  They  are  ^generally  diawn  in  pairs,  and  are. 
joined  together  by  one  or  two  beanas  lying  across  the 
harrows,  and  connected  loosely  to  the  second  or  third 
beam  from  the  inner  side  of  the  harrows,  by  a  kind  of 
staple  which"  is  screwed  into  the  cross  beam ►  This  method 
of  joining  together  two  or  three  harrows,  forms  no  ob- 
struction to  their  necessary  motions,  and  yet  effectually 
prevents  their  turning,  onie  on  the  back  of  the  other. 
The  beams  are  often  curved  outwards  in  some  measmle, 
or  set  a  little  further  apart  behind  than  before,  with  aT 
Tiew  of  preventii^g  the  tines  in  each  beam  from  passing 
along  the  same  tracks. 

A  large  harrow  (which  is  termed  a  drag)  is  often  used. 
I'hesc.  are  similar  in  construction  to  the  smaller  kind^ 
and  are  in  common  use  in  many  parts  of  England, 

Mr.  Spear  has  some  small  harrows,  the  tines  of  which. 
are  screwed  into  the  beams,  and  are  bent  forward  consi- 
derably.  It  may  be  observed,  that  tines  oi  this  kind  arc 
the  best  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  couch-grass  ta 
tlie  surface  of  the  soil :  yet  they  become  spon  obstructed  i, 
by  the  grass  and  other  rubbish  wrapping  round  thern^ 
ajid  eaa  scarcely  be  cleared  by  lifting  them  in  the  usual 
mariner*  -  .■• 


SFCT.  III.— SCARIFIERS,  NINE-SHARE  PLOUGH,    &c* 

The  Nine-share  Plough  is  said  to  have  been  origittallf 
derived  from  Wiltshire ;  it  has,  however^  been  usediit 

tbis^ 


this  county  for  twenty  years^  and  is  now  in  general  esti- 
mation on  the  whole  of  the  cbsJky  district. 

The  shares  (as  they  are  termed)  are  something  like 
strong  couhers :  they  have  a  hollow  part  behindf  and 
near  the  ground,  which  is  wider  and  deeper  than  the 
c^st-iron  shares  in*  Cooke's  drill  maclTine :  the  bottom  part 
bends  forward  in  a  right  angle,  and  ends  in  a  point  four 
or  five  inched  from  the  vertical  part. 

The  body  of  the  implement  consists  of  two  strong 
'  beams,  which  lie  across  the  hinder  part,  and  in  these 
are  inserted  the  nine  shares — four  in  the  former,  and  fi ve- 
in the  hindermost  beam.  The  cross  beams  are  strongly 
mortised  into  pieces  of  timber  at  the  ends,  and  placed 
about  eighteen  inches  apart ;  their  length  is  regulated  by 
the  distance  between  the  shares,  which  is  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  inches.  A  small  wheel  supports  each  end  of 
the  frame,  containing  the  shares,  running  under  the 
frame,  and  hear  the  points  of  the  outer  shares. 

The  implement  is  supported  at  the  forepart  by  two 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  chain,  mi^ch  in  the  manner  of  a 
Norfolk  plough.  It  is  principally  used  for  loosening  the 
surface  of  ground  which  has  been  ploughed  some  consi- 
derable time,  and  perhaps  folded  upon  previous'  to  sow- 
uig  of  wheat. 

A  scarifier  is  used  by  £.  B.  Portman,  Esq.  at  firjrans- 
tone,  nf  ar  Blandford,  which  is  constructed  much  in  the 
same  bnxa  as  the  nine-share  plough ;  bat,  instqad  of 
shares f  ^trong  tines  only  are  used,  which  bend  forward 
Tcry  considerably  near  the  bottom,  and  are  a  foot  apart 
in  each  beam. 

Mr.  Young  of  Horton,  has  an  extirpator,  the  tines 
ai  which  are  Hktztlj  like  those  above  described ;  he  has 
also  different  kinds  of  scufflers,  one  of  which  lias  seven 
large  hoe^  with  a  number  of  holes  in  tlie  beams^  for  the 

purpose 
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purpose  of  placing  the  hoes  at  such  distances  af  ai^ 
deemed  most  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Spear  has  jl  kind  of  scufflcr,  with  four  fixed 
wheels,  which,  as  before  observed,  is  one  more  than  can 
be  of  any  utility  in  regulating  the  motion  and  depth  of 
these  implements ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  fore 
wheels  being  fixed,  renders  it  difficult  to  turn  at  the 
land  s  end. 

On  foul  land,  most  of  these  tools  may  be  used  to  ad-^ 
vantage,  but  their  merits  are  not  such  as  to  demand  any 
particular  description. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  implements  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  scuffler,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
ties, are  drawn  by  the  same  kind  of  machinery  as  the 
Norfolk  plough;  though  it  is  obvious,  that  a  single 
moveable  wheel  at  the  fore-part,  contrived  so  as  to  fol- 
low the  motion  of  tlic  horses,  or  a  castor- wheel,  like 
that  described  in  the  Survey  of  Bedfordshire,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  diminish  the  price  of  the 
implements. 

It  is  necessary  thst  all  tools  of  this  kind  should  have  a 
strong  beam  proceeding  from  the  centre  toward  the  fore 
wheels,  and  it  seems  very  natural  that  the  horses  should: 
draw  by  the  end  of  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  modern 
mechanics  think  otherwise,  and  therefore  take  mucli 
trouble  to  make  this  beam  point  upwards,  for  no  other, 
purpose  than  to  supply  its  place  by  a  chain-  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  suppose  the  chain  to  be  possessed  of  a 
mysterious  power  to  lighten  the  draught  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

Rollers  are  mostly  of  the  conimon  kind,  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  length,  with  a  frame,  and  a  single  or  double 
pair  of  shafts.  At  Horton,  there  is  a  roller  composed 
of  a  kind  of  wooden  wheels>  the  outside  circumference 
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^f  which  IS  covered  with  an  iron  hoop>  nearly  two  inches 
wide,  and  the  inside  part  sufficiently  thick  to  leave  an 
interval  of  tliree  or  four  inches  ;  whai  all  the  pieces  arc 
put  close  together  on  a  small  wooden  cylinder  passing 
through  the  whole.  This  tool  seems  well  calculated  to 
consolidate  the  chalky  soils,  and  may  also  be  used  after 
the  wheat  is  ^own,  without  leaving  a  smooth  surface^ 
which,  for  wheat,  is  not  considered  a  desirable  circum* 
stance. 

There  are  also  several  stone  rollers.  The  great  weight 
of  these  implements  makes  them  u^fal  in  crushing  ant- 
faiUs,  and  levelling  the  surface  of  pasture  land. 


BECT.  IV.— -BRILLS    AND    IIORSE-HOES. 

Several  farmers  in  this  countv  have  Cooke's  drill 
machine,  but  very  few  make  any  use  of  it.  T.  B.  Bower, 
Esq.  of  Iwerne,  complains  that  his  men  could  not  make 
good  work  with  Cooke's  drill,  and  it  was  of  course  laid 
aside.  The  same  complaint  has  bee^i  made  by  many  far- 
mers, both  in  and  out  of  Dorsetshire, 

At  Bexington,  pease  and  beans  are  drilled  by  a  machine 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scot- 
land, which  drops  them  in  the  furrow  after  the  plough  ; 
and  turnips  are  drilled  by  means  of  the  Northiimberland, 
or  Scotch  turnip  drill.  ^ 

Mr.  Bowker,  of  Charborough,  has  a  small  drill  ploiigli, 
wichout  any  wheel  at  the  fore-part.  It  drills  but  one 
ro^  at  a  time,  and  the  wheel  which  turns  the  cylinder  is 
in  the  hind  part  of  the  plough,  atid  runs  very  near  the 
place  where  the  corn  falls;  the  holes  in  the  cylinder*  are 
capable  of  being  made  smaller  or  larger,  to  suit  different 

kinds 
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kinds  of  corn,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mr.  Bailej^t 
large  Northumberland  drill. 

This  gentleman  also  has  a  double  hoe-plotigh,  which 
consists  of  two  beams  fastened  together  by  long  screwrf^ 
with  nuts  on  each  side  of  the  beam,  and  moveable  tor 
various  distances.  This  tool  has  a  kind  of  shares^  the 
ijuings  ovjins  of  which  are  turned  towards  each  other.  It 
is  intended  to  tui^n  a  furrow  from  the  rows  of  pease,  &c. 
previous  to  their  bemg  moulded  up  by  means  of  a  double 
mould-board  plough^  of  which  there  are  many  in  this 
county,  used  principally  in  the  culture  of  potatoes^ 

The  small  hoe-plough,  mentioned  in  Sect.  1.  at  thef 
ferm  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
for  cultivating  the  wide  iiifervals  which  are  often  left  be- 
tween the  rows  of  potatoes  and  turnips  ;  neither  is  it  pro- 
bable that  any  plough  can  be  contrived  that  wiH  work 
effectively  on  both  sides  of  the  intervals  at  once. 


SECT.    V, THRASHING- MILLS    AND.  WINNOWING- 

MACHINES. 

A  CONSII^ERABLE  HUmbcr  of  tlirashing-mafchines  havtf 
been  erected  iri  this  county^  and  nearly  all  of  chem  withiri 
the  present  century :  the  principal  inducement  for  Using 
them  is  a  scarcity  of  labourers,  whicli,  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare,  may  be  expected  to  be  felt  most  in  the  niaritimcf 
districts. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  and  at^ 
tentive  examination  of  most  of  the  principal  ttu^shing^ 
machines  in  this  county,  by  Mr.  Bachelor. 

Mr.  Bridge,  of  Winford  Eagle,  has  a  large  thrashiigw 
mUly  which  is  worked  b/  six  oxen,  at  the  distance  of 

thirteen 
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.thirteen  feet-  from  the  central  shaft>  but  he  complains 
that  oxen  go  too  slow  to  thrash  so  dean  as  is  desirable^ 
and  that  he  wants  his  horses  for  other  purposes.  The  horso* 
wheel  consists  of  Iron  segments  screwed  upon  wood ;  it 
has  180  tecfth,  iuid  turns  a  spur-wheel  with  13  teeth  ^ 
the  shaft  from  which  passes  into  the  bamy  where  a 
wooden  wheel  with  iron  segments,  containing  128  teeth» 
turns  a  pinion  with  12  teeth  on  the  axle  of  the  drum. 

Oxen^  at  this  kind  of  work^  will  scarcely  walk  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  an  hour  ;•  and  as  their  path  is 
about  81  feet  in  circumference,  they  will  make  98  revo* 
lutions  in  that  time.  The  velocity  of  the  drum,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ox* wheel,  is-  increased  about  14f8  times, 
and  of  course  revolves  14,504^  times  in  an  houi*,  or  241 
times  in  a  minute.  Now,  if  the  circumference  of  the 
drum  in  this  machine  is  10  feet,  the  velocity  of  the 
beaters  is  ^410  feet  in  a  minute. 

It  is  stated,  that  **  Mr.  Bridge's  machine  thrashes 
£rom  60  to  80  bushels  of  wheat  in  eight  hours ;  150 
bushels  of  barley ;  and  160  to  180  of  oats/' 

Mr.  Goodenough,  of  Frampton,  has  a  thrashing-ma- 
chme,  a  six-horse  power  also,  but  which  is  now  worked' 
by  water,  and  much  to  Mr.  Goodenough's  satisfaction. 
The  maker  of  this,  and  Mr.  Bridge's,  and  several  others 
in  the  county,  is  Mr.  Geekie,  a  Scotchman.  The  ori- 
ginal cost  of  Mr.  Gopdenough's  machine,  &c.  was  about 
400/.,  and  the  repairs  have  been  very  trivial  in  seven 
years.  The  straw  goes  over  the  drum,  which  is  open, 
and  has  six  beaters.  Five  women  and  two  men  are  cm- 
ployed  in  attending  the  thrashing ;  and  from  20  to  23 
sacks  of  wheat  are  thrashed  in  a.  day,  between  <ight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  at  night ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  correct  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
that  may  be  thrashed  by  machines  ii^  this  county,  as 
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Mr.  Goodenough  and  many  others,  very  generally  thradiir 
cmly  the  earsj  which  are  always  put  twice  through  the 
machine. 

Thrashing-machines,  to  be  turned  by  two  men  only, 
have  been  tried  by  Mr.  Goodenough  and  Mr.  Bridge, 
but  laid  aside. 

The  apron,  or  part  above  the  cylinder,  and  which  At 
straw  rubs  in  its  passage  through  the  machine,  is  comr 
posed  of  pieces  of  wood  slightly  grooved,  and  set  at  a 
&w  inches  apart ;  the  feeding-rollers  are  made  of  wootf, 
and  the  upper  one  is  covered  with  sack-^loth ;  the  upper 
roller  is  turned  by  a  handle  at  each  end,  and  the  Ibwer 
one  turns  merely  by  pressure  against  the  other,  bring 
supported  by  springs,  with  a  treader  to  depress  it,  and 
stop  its  motion  when  required.  On  the  upper  fiyted 
feeding-roller  is  an  iron  wheel  of  two  feet  four  iiich^ 
diametef  to  the  centre  of  the  teeth,  of  which  there  awe 
72  $  and  on  the  axle  of  the  cylinder  is  another  spnr- 
wheel  of  six  inches  diameter,  and  twelve  teeth,  bf 
which  means  the  velocity  is  increased  six  times. 

The  teeth  of  the  large  wheel  are  an  inch  deep,  half  an 
inch  thick  at  bottom,  and  diminishing  almost  to  an  edge 
at  the  points,  where  they  are  seven-eighths  of  an  inck 
asunder.  The  cylinder  (if  an  open  frame  with  eight 
beaters,  can  be  called  a  cylinder)  is  three  feet  long,  and 
two  feet  £ve  inches  diameter^  and  the  teaters  are  round 
pieces  of  wood  about  one  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  which 
will  turn  freely,  being  hung  on  a  iron  pin  at  each  end« 

Mr.  Bridge  observes,  that  these  machines  would  only 
thrash  the  ears  that  had  been  clipped  off  in  drawing 
reed  for  thatching  'y  and  not  even  these,  so  cheaply  as^bg^ 
the  flail. 

Perhaps  an  improvement  on  the  hand-thrashing  ma* 
chines  would  be,  to  make  the  cylinder  larger,  as  well  as 
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ibe  "^beeli  whkh  has  a  handle  6n  it;  t£is  wbnld  be  ah 
easier  WTSf  of  mcreasing  the  velodty  than  by  adding 
more  wheels.  The  same  purpose  has  also  been  answered, 
Afid  with  some  appearance  of  lesseiaing  the  friction,  by 
a  wheel  on  the  lower  fluted  feeding-roller,  with  the  teeth 
turned  inWards,  by  which  means  the  spur-wheel  on  the 
cylinder  is  included  in  fhe  large  one. 

At  Dallwood,  Mr.  Stocker  has  a  thrashing-machine, 
which  is  worked  by  water.  Thp  water-wheel  has  a  set 
of  cast-iron  teeth  iii  segments,  fixed  all  around  one  side 
near  the  edge. 

The  drum  has  only  four  beaters,  it  being  of  a  square 
form,  and  the  intervals  between  the  beaters  are  closed 
with  plate»iron  nailed  to  the  wood  all  round.  Mr.  Stocker 
thinks  the  drum  should  be  closed,  to  ^rerent  straws  from 
wrapping  round  the  beaters,  which,  however,  is  seldom 
complained  of  by  those  who  have  open  drums.  The 
feeding  cylinders  in  this,  and  several  other  machines,  a^ 
composed  of  wood  covered  with  thin  plate-iron,  and  are 
bruised  in  many  places  by  the  stones  which  are  broqght 
home  with  4he  barley,  &c.  The  lower  cylinder  can  be 
depressed  an  inch  or  two  at  pleasure  by  which  means, 
wheat  may  be  held  in  the  hand  a  very  short  time  till 
Ibe  ears  are  thrashedi  and  then  the  straw  withdrawn, 
and  used  for  reed-thatching.  Mr.  Stocker  thrashes  not 
only  his  own  com,  but  that  of  three  or  four  neighbouring 
jbrmers,  which  is  a  plan  worthy  of  general  adoption, 
wherever  it  is  practicable.  This  machine  will  thrash 
about  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour. 

Mr.  Bevis  of  Wambrook,  has  a  thrashin^-min,  which 
was  made  by  a  Mr.  Exton,  price  50/.  It  will  thrash 
from  25  to  30  bushels  of  barley  in  seven  hours,  btit  does 
not  always  thrash  clean,  unless  fed  very  carefully. 

Mr.  SiUet's  thrashing*mill,  atWarmtvell,   is  a  two- 

L  2  horse 
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horse  power,  made  by  Mr.  Maggs.  The  velocity  is  in- 
creased  about ,  70  times,  by  two  large  wheels,  and  twe 
Sfmll  ones  in  the  common  way ;  the  drum  is  closed,  and 
has  eight  beaters,  and  the  apron>  in  this  machine  and 
nearly  all  others  in  this  county,  is  of.  cast-iron,  with  a 
kind,  of  square  teeth  pointing  downwards  toii^ards  the 
drum.  As  the  straw  passes  between  the  drum  and  the 
apron,  and  as  the  corn  is  in  some  measure  rubbed  out  by 
friction  against  the  apron,  the  teeth  should  be  small  and 
numerous,  something  like  saw-teeth,  and  .leaning  the 
same  way  as  the  straw  passes*.  In  this  respect  the  thrash- 
ing-mills of  this  county,  are  not  so  well  constructed  as  in 
some  other  places. 

The  iron  segments  of  which  JVIr.  Billet's  horse-wheel 
wds  composed,  wer^  made  too  slightly,  and  broke  in  eon- 
sequence.  They  are  now  made  more  substantially,,  and 
the  teeth  are  longer  and  more  rounded  toward  the  points; 
and  in  Mr.  Billet's  opinion,  the  machine  works  more 
freely  on  that  account.  The  horses  work  the  machine 
by  a  whipple-tree,  or  swingle-tree,  which  is  hooked  near 
the  end  of  the  shaft;  though,  by  the  original  plan,  the 
harness  was  attached  to  pieces  of  timber  descending  on 
each  side  of  their  shoulders. 

The  last  mentioned  plan  has  certainly  been  adopted  in 
many  instances,  though  not  much  in  Dorset ;  but  Mr. 
Billet  objects  to  it,  that  the  horses  being  continually 
turning,  it  pinched  and  wrung  their  shoulders,  and  is  on 
the  whole  the  worst  plan,  though  a  horse  has  more  power 
when  his  shoulders  are  at  the  point  of  draft,  than  whea 
drawing  in  a  diagonal  direction  at  three  yards  distance* 

It  appears  that  this  machine  will  not  often  thrash 
dean  unless  the  corn  is  put  twice  through  it,  and  a  load 
of  straw  often  produces  a  bushel  of  corn  the  second  time» 
Mr.  Billet  observes,  that  the  boy  who  attends  the  horses 

should 


should  not  strike  them'  at  any  particular  place  regularly 

as  when  this  is  the  case^  they  will  soon  remember  it»  and 

snatch  forward  at  the  place>  by  which  means  the  macbiRe 

may  be  injm*ed. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Berwick^  in  the  Parish  of  Swyer^  has 

a  four-horse  power  thrashing  machine^  made  by  Mr* 
Coombs  of  fieaminster.  The  drum  is  square,  and  closed, 
about  two  feet  diameter,  and  four  feet  long.  The  horses 
draw  by  a  double  plank  fastened  together  at  the  ends, 
and  passing  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vertical  shaft. 
The  whipple-tf  ees  to  which  they  are  attached  are  fastened 
to  the  double  planks,  by  an  iron  pin,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  horse-path  is  17  feet.  The  horse^wheel  is  made 
very  strong,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  firm  ^irithout  having 
props,  or  braces,  (as  is  common),  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  bottom  of  the  central  shaft.  The  teeth  of 
the  horse-wheel,  are  on.  segments  of  cast-iron,  and 
together  with  the  pinion,  are  bevelled,  by  which  means 
they  are  supposed  to  be  made  to  run  more  freely  together. 
All  the  other  wheels  are  cast-iron.  • 

In  its  original  st^te  the  price  was  about  70  guineas, 
but  the  teeth  of  the  horse-wheel  were  then  made  of  wood, 
which  in  this  and  several  other  cases,  has  not  proved 
sufficiently  durable.  The  arrangement  of  the  wheels, 
and  the  number  of  teeth  in  each,  are  exhibited  below: 

Tttih.       I 
Drum  pinion    12 

58  ^!I1^17 

Horse-wheel       108 

The  shaft  marked  a,  is  a  wrougfat*iron  bar,  Ij.  inch 
square,  axid  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  bam  to  the 

L  3  machine. 


oMchine*  >  The  $ii9&  i,  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  is  %mB$ 
inches  square.  It  will  be  jseen  by  multiplying  together 
the  teeth  of  the  small  pinions  .for  a  divisor,  and  thote  of 
the  larger  wheels  for  a  dividend,  that  the  vtiodtf  h 
increased)  by  the  combination  of  these  mx  wheels,-  liil 
times. 

If  the  horsss  walk  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hdtnr 
thiey  will  make  197  revolutions  in  that  time,  and  the 
,drum  will  revolve  480  times  in  a  minute.  The  vdodty 
of  the  beaters  is  about  2687  fiec$  in  a  minute,  which. 
though  apparently  greater  thsm  in  Mr.  Bridge's  2nacluiie| 
is  in  fiict  considerably  less,  when  due  allowance  is  made 
for  the  different  comparative  pace  of  oxen  and  horses. 

The  fluted  cylinders  which  draw  in  the  com  are  four 
feet  long^  and  4^  inches  diametar.  The  upper  cylinder 
turns  the  same  pace  as  the  wheel  with  58  teeth,  which 
is  5SS9  times  in  an  hcfot :  consequently  6406$  inches 
length  of  straw  may  pass  through  the  machine  in  that 
time,  which,  if  every  sheaf  be  supposed  40  inches  lon|^, 
and  divided  into  six  parts  in  the  feeding,  would  amount 
to  266  sheaves;  a  quantity  sufficient  in  many  cases  tt> 
pioduce  from  16  to  18  bushels  of  wheat.  A$  the  ears 
are  mostly  clipped  off  in  this  county,  it  is  not  easy  to 
learn  the  quantity  o£  wheat  which  may  be  thrashed  in  a 
day  by  the  machines;,  but  Mr.  Bryant  states  the  usual 
quantity  of  barley  thrashed  in  seven  hours,  at  about  nine 
quarterns,  which  is  evidently  very  little,  if  any  thing, 
cheaper  than  by  the  flail. 

It  may  be  seen  by  calculation,  that  the  beaters  in  this 
machine  strike  the  corn  at  its  first  entrance,  at  intervals 
of  abou^t  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Glapcot  of  Wjtdtcchurch,  has  a  thrashing-miU, 
worked  by  «ix  ^orse^*  The  horses-wheel  has  180  teeth^ 
and  there  are  ^ee  other  wheels  i^  IS,  128,  and  1$ 

teetb^ 
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teeth,  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  dnun  is  increased 
118  times.  The  feeding  cylinders  can  be  made  to  moite 
in  three  different  paces,  and  the  medium  pace  seems  to 
be  about  one-third  as  hst  as  the  drum.  The  diameter  of 
the  drum  is  about  three  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  length 
five  feet.  Mr.  Clapcot,  prefers  working  ,the  machine 
by  the  horses  drawing  by  a  swivel-tree,  though  they  can 
be  attached  to  double  bars  which  descend  from  strong 
horizontal  beams,  as  in  Mr.  Billet's  machine. 

Mr.  Barker,  of  Bradford  Abbas,  has  a  one-horse 
power  machine,  which  will  thrash  90  bushels  of  barley  a 
day,  (when  fedcarefuUy  so  as  thrash  clean),  and  as  much 
wheat. 

It  is  said  to  be  light  work  even  for  one  horse,  who 
generally  works  from  six  o'clock  in*  the  morning  to  six 
at  night,  and  sometimes  for  a  week  together.  When 
straw  is  wanted  for  thatching,  the  rollers  by  which  the 
machine  is  fed,  are  set  an  inch  apart,  and  the  wheat* 
straw  is  held  in  the  hand  till  the  ears  are  thrashed,  and 
then  drawn  back,  and  the  short  ears  afterwards  combed 
out  with  a  wooden  comb. 

This  machine  has  an  open  drum,  which  was  made  with 
only  six  beaters,  but  the  addition  of  six  more  has  proved 
of  considerable  utility.  The  maker  is  a  Mr.  Axton^ 
who  has  made  several  other  machines  in  the  neighbouN 
hood* 

The  increase  of  velocity  appears  to  be  about  70  times, 
and  is  produced  by  two  wooden  wheels  and  two  cast-iron 
pinions. 

Mr.  Crane^  of  Ceme  Abbas,  has  a  thrashing  machine» 

which  was  built  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Exeter.  Two  or  three 
horses  are  employed,  but  sddom  more  than  two.  There 
are  six  wheels,  all  of  which  are  cast-iron>  and  arranged 
as  follows: 

L4  Teeth. 
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Teeth. 

Drum  pinion       16 
On  upper  fluted  roller  $7 18 

70— rlO 

Horse-wheel  92 

The  velocity  of  this  machine  is  increased  by  the 
wheels  nearly  150  times^  and  the  horses  draw  by  chains, 
from  a  point  Sf  feet  from  the  centre. 

The  iron  horse-wheel. is  5|  feet  diameter,  with  ,teet}i 
1|  inch  deepi  and  1^  thick  in  the  centre.  The  teeth  of 
the  wheels  within  the  p2in  are  ly  inch  from  centre  tp 
centre,  and  one  inch  deep,  and  no  repairs  have  been  re- 
quired in  the  four  years  that  the  machine  has  be^  .in 

The  drum  has  four  beaters,  and  is  four  feet  longi  ^hc 
intervals  between  the  beaters  have  been  closed  up  with 
plate-iron  since  the  machine  was  erected;  because  it  was 
found  that  an  open  drum  brokje  the  straw  top  much.  The 
lower  feeding  cylinder  is  turned  only  by  being  pr^ssec) 
upwards  against  the  other,  by  levers  and  weights.  HogSr 
lard  is  applied  to  the  teeth  occasionally,  in  this  and  other 
thrashing-mills.  ^ 

]Mr.  Crane's  servant,  who  attends  the  machine,  sayjj 
they  have  thrashed  15  sacks  of  wjieat  from  ears,  and 
pull-tails  (which  remain  after  the  best  straw  is  drawn  for 
reed-thatching)  in  a  day,  all  being  put  through  thi? 
machine  twice.  But  he  observes,  that  this  is  done  scarcely 
for  any  other  reason  than  to  get  off  the  dus^  (or  chaff), 
very  little  of  which  comes  off  the  first  time,  though  but 
^  small  quantity  of  wheat  remains  in  the  ears. 

From  six  to  seven  quarters  of  barley  are  thrashed  in 
eight  hours,  and  40  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  straw  at 
^ength. 

Mr  P.ichard  Bridge,   of  Langdon  Farm,  i^ev  Bcajf 

minster, 
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imdnster,  has  a  two-horse  thrashing  •machine^  which  cost 
-60/.  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Coombs  of  Beaminster. 

One  man  and  two  women  are  employed  in  thrashing, 
and  Mr.  Bridge  says,  that  lOQ  bushels  of  barley  or  oats, 
48  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  sheaf,  or  80  bushels  from 
the  ears  only,  and  thrashed  twice  over,  are  generaUy 
procured  in  a  day  of  eight  hours.  In  this  gentleman's 
opinion  the  machine"  is  preferable  to  many  which  require 
the  power  of  four  or  six  horses j  and  he  observes,  that 
blind  horses  are  the  best  to  be  used  in  thrashing  machines, 
as  they  walk  very  steady,  and  will  go  even  without  a 
driver. 

Mr.  Henning  of  Weymouth,  has  a  two-horse  thrash- 
ing-mill, which  was  made  by  Mr.  Maggs,  and  cost  about 
50/.,  and  about  20/.  more  for  the  scaffold,  and  shed  over 
the  horses,  &c.  The  horses  draw  by  whipple-trees  from 
a  point  seven  feet  seven  inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
horse-wheel. 

The  horserwheel  consists  of  eight  segments  of  cast-iron, 
with  27  teeth  in  each,  which  are  three  inches  wide,  I| 
inch  deep,  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thkk  at  the  bottom, 
and  five«*eighths  at  the  points.  The  segments  are  about 
four  feet  long,  measured  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  iron  below  the  teeth  is  one  inch  thick  on  the  in- 
side of  the  wheel,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  on 
the  outside  (being  bevelled  outwards),  and  they^are  screw- 
ed to  the  wood  with  three  screws  each.  The  intervals 
between  the  teeth  at  bottom,  are  equal  to  their  thick- 
ness. The  horse-wheel  turns  a  pinioil  of  11  inches 
diameter  with  18  teeth,  l-J-  inch  deep. 

The  shaft  which  carries  this  pinion  is  wrought-iron^ 
two  inches  square,  with  a  spur-wheel  on  the  eUd  of  it, 
with  34  teeth,  two  inches  wide^ 

The  spur-wheel  on  the  drum  axle^   is  five  inches 

diameter, 
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diameter  exclusive  of  the  teethj  which  are  one  ifteh  wmi 
a  quarter  long,  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  bol-' 
torn.    The  wheels  are  arranged  as  below: 

Teethe 

Drum  pinion  IS 

78 ^2S 

S4t^ — 18 
Horse-wheel  216 

The  velocity  of  this  machine  is  increased  9$  times^ 
and  it  works  to  Mr.  Henning's  satisfaction  j  but  it  did 
not  thrash  clean  in  all  cases^  till  the  pinion  with  19^ 
teeth  was  substituted  for  a  larger  one  that  was  in  ihc 
original  machine.  The  drum  is  three  and  a  half  feet 
long,  and  has  eight  beaters,  which  are  wood,  faced  with 
iron,  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  intervals  are  closed  with 
wood.  It  was  at  first  open,  and  then  broke  the  straw 
very  much.  The  beaters  rise  above  the  boards  about 
five  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  drum  is  two  feet  four 
inches  diameter,  being  composed  of  wood  screwed  upon 
three  circular  frames  of  cast-iron.  Several  other  machines 
have  the  drum  on  a  similar  planj  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  one ;  the  principal  materials  being  substantial; 
unalterable,  and  easily  connected  together.  The  lowest 
of  the  fluted  feeding-cylinders  is  turned  by  additional 
wheels  about  one-third  of  the  pace  of  the  drum.  The 
upper  cylinder  is  turned  merely  by  the  pressure  of  its  own 
vreight  on  the  lower ;  and  Mr.  Henning  thiphs^  that 
this  is  in  every  respect  the  best  method. 

The  fluted  cylinders  are  three  feet  long,  with  10  grooves 
in  each,  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  drum  passes 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  apron^  which  is  com* 
posed  of  two  pieces  of  cast-iron,  with  teethj  or  bars^ 
two  inches  apart,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  The  apron  extends  22  inches  in  a  circular 

fbrm» 


jformifirom  die  feeding  cylinders^each  of  the  pieces  being 
1 1  inches  wide.  It  is  elevated  or  depressed,  by  four  screws, 
each  of  which  has  a  knob,  or  shoulder,  which  prevents 
the  apron  from  sinking,  but  admits  its  giving  way  up- 
wards, if  a  stone  or  other  obstruction  get  between  it  and 
the  druo^. 

The  beaters  in  this  machine,  pass  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  the  fluted  cylinders;  the  boy  who  attends 
the  horses,  has  a  seat  above  the  horse-wheel,  by  which 
means  he  can  make  them  work  regularly;  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  stop  the  machinei  it  can  be  instantly  done  by 
ringing  a  bell  which  is  hung  near  the  horses,  for  that 
purpose. 

The  machine  is  oiled  twice  a  day,  by  putting  the  oil 
in  holes  above  the  pivots,  which  are  made  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Henning  had  a  four-horse  thrashing-machine  at 
Pokeswell,  which  answered  very  ill;  and  he  seems  to 
think  thtf  smaller  ones  generally  preferable;  but  as  the 
machine  above  described,  is  said  to  thrash  only  about  30 
cwt.  of  wheat-straw  in  seven  hours,  it  cannot  thrash 
much  cheaper  than  the  flail,  whatever  may  be  its  merits 
in  other  respects. 

J.  Wood,  Esq.  of  Osmington,  has  a  one-horse  thrash* 
if^g-hiill.  It  has  only  four  wheels,  of  which  the  large 
ernes  are  wood,  and  the  small  ones  cast-iron.  The  drum 
has  eight  beaters,  which  move  with  no  very  great 
velocity.  It  is  managed  by  one  man  and  two  girls,  but 
it  thrashes  very  slowly,  and  a  little  fuller  feeding  than 
common,  will  entirely  stop  the  machine. 

Mr.  Strong,  of  Pbwerstock,  has  a  four-horse  machine, 
wMch  was  built  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Exeter.  It  has  an  open 
drum  with  six  beaters,  and  thrashes  from  SO  to  S5  sacks 
.4>f  barley,  and  as  many  of  pease,  in  eight  hours.    It  will 

thrash 
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thrash  50  sacks  of  wheat  in  the  same  time,  from  ears 
only  put  twice  through  the  machine. 

Mr.  Nithofs  machine  at  Maiden  Newton,  thrashes  96 
bushels  in  four  hours.  Three  horses  are  employed)  and 
the  machine  was  built  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Exeter* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dampier,  has  a  thrashing  -  machine, 
which  was  built  by  Mr.  Maggs.  It  is  worked  by  two 
horsesi  who  draw  at  eight  and  a  haU  feet  from  the  centre 
of  the  horse-wheel,  by  whipple-trees  and  chains.  The 
horse-wheel  consists  of  cast-iron  segments,  screwed  to 
the  timber.  Eight  of  these  with  21  teeth  in  each,  make 
up  the  whole  circumference. 

The  wheels  are  thus  arranged : 

Drum  pinion  14 

78 25 

50—21 
168 

Increase  of  velocity  89  times. 
The  drum  is  closed ;  it  has  eight  beaters^  and  is  28 
inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Dampier  bestows  much  praise 
on  this  machine,  which  he  says  thrashes  very  clean,  and 
after  the  rate  of  two  sacks  of  wheat  per  hour,  or  56 
bushels  a  day,  which  by  the  flail  would  cost  28/.  and 
certainly  not  more  than  half  that  sum  by  the  machine. 
It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  correct  accounts  of  the  quantity 
whii:h  may  be  thrashed  by  machines ;  and  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  feeding  them.  But  it  appears 
rather  singular,  that  the  small  comparative  velocity  of 
Mr.  Dampier's  machine^  should  be  suflicient  to  thrash 
out  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  than  that  of  Mr.  C^^ane. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  latter  having  only  four 
beaters,  will  not  admit  of  a  full  feedings  for  tboiigh 
worked  by  only  two  horses,  its  velocity  is  the  greatest  .of 
any  yet  mentioned. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Garland»  of  Bere  Regisy  ha$  a  thrashing-mill 
which  has  been  erected  many  years;  the  horse-wheel  and 
two  others  are  made  of  wood  only^  but  the  pinion,  on  the 
drum  aide  is  iron;  the  drum  is  closed,  and  has  six  beaters. 
This  machine  is  said  not  to  spoil  the  straw ;  its  motion 
is  not  rapidj  arid  it  is  generally  found  necessary  to 
thrash  the  straw  of  barley,  &c«  twice  over.  .  XAboui^s 
are  scarce  at  Bere,  and  this  machine  is  found  useful,  be- 
cause it  can  be  managed  mostly  by  women.  The  apron 
of  this  machine  consists  of  planks  1^  inch  thick;  they 
are  grooved  or  fluted,  and  appear  to  answer  the  purpose 
as.  well  as  iron. 

At  Cranbome,  L.  Tregonwell,  Esq.  has  a  thrashing- 
mill,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Hoj^ood  of/ Salisbury. 
It  was  intended  for  two  horses,  but  one  horse  is  said  to 
be  able  to  work  it  without  aoy  extraordihary  exertion. 
The  point  of  draft  is  six  feet  seven  inches  from  the  centre 
of  the  horse-wheel,  which  has  196,  teeth,  2|  inches  from 
point  to  point.  The  segments  of  cast-iron  of  which  this 
wheel  is  con^posed,  are  fastened  down  to  the  timber  by 
two  screw-pins  in  each. 

The  pinion  turned  by  the  horse-wheel,  has  28  teeth, 
which  are  pointed  at  the  end,  and  rather  more  than  2^ 
inches  from  point  to  point.  The  wheels  are  arranged  as 
below  I 

Teeth. 
Drum  pinion      10 

24 ^28 

Horse-wheel  196 

The  increase  of  velocity  is  scarcely^9  times* 
^  This»is  an  opeti  or  skeleton  drum,  two  feet  seven 
inches  long,  and  two  feet  diameter ;  the  axle  is  wood, 
six  inches  diameter,  through  which  pass  a  kind  of  spokes 
which  support  eight  beaters. 

The 
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•  The  feeding  cylinders  are  wood  only,  iwtt  19'tfftte 
or  grooves  in  each,  and  are  2|  inches  diameter.  T^ 
upper  one  is  turned  by  a  strap,  which  runs  in  A  groo^ 
fixed  all  round  the  wheel  with  84  teeth,  and  by  meaM 
of  a  smaller  wheel  the  feeding  rollers  revolve  aimois^as 
fast  as  the  drum. 

The  apron  is  cast^ron  with  square  ended  teeth^  an 
inch  from  centre  to  centre  $  it  extends  two  feet  from  the 
feeding  cylinders,  but  the  part  most  distant  is  WMd  eastd 
with  thin  plate  iron.  The  drum  runs  from  ooe^fofirtll 
to  on&-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  apron. 

It  thrashes  barley  and  wheat  very  clean,  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  put  oats  through  twice.  It  is 
said  to  have  thrashed  eight  quarters  of  wheat  in  eight 
hours ;  but  it  breaks  the  straw  considerably. 

At  the  assumed  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour,  the  horse 
will  make  256  revolutions  in  that  time,  and  the  drum 
will  revolve  251  times  in  a  minute,  the  velocity  of  the 
beaters  being  only  1570  feet  in  a  minute. 
.  The  Dean  of  Salisbury  has  a  thrashing-mill  at  St<  Giks'^ 
which  was  formerly  worked  by  hand  only.  It  was  madif 
by  Mr.  I'unstal;.  but  a  one-horse  power  has  been  atradbed 
to  it  by  Mr.  Hopgood,  and  the  Dean's  bailiff  has  a  grMT 
opinion  of  its  merits.  He  observes,  that  it  will  genensUy 
thrash  28  bushels  of  wheat  in  eight  hours,  the  eSLpem§^ 
of  which  is  not  more  than  half  as  much  as  thrashing  hf 
the  flail:  on  one  occasion  40  bushels  of  wheat  were 
thrashed  in  ten  hours. 

The  machine  is  very  similar  to  that  belonging  t0^ 
Mr.  Tregonwell ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a 
one-horse  power  of  such  small  velocity  should  thrash- 
clean,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  while  Mr.  Henning's  fbur^ 
horse  power  was  found  nearly  useless. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  respecting  Mr.  TregonweK's 

thrashing- 
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thnBhing*miU)  that  if  the  horfte^power  were  laid  aside, 

and  the  machine  turned  by  a  handle^  fixed  to  the  wheel 

^tjiA  84  tceth>  after  the  rate  of  two  seconds  for  each  re- 

Tfdntion  (which  is  a  moderate  pace),  the  dram  will  ro- 

^ve  252  times  in  a  minute^  which  is  as  fast  as  iti  present 

pace  by  means  of  a  horse. 

Mr.  Spear,  of  Monkton,  near  St.  Giles's,  has  a  four^ 

horse  thrashing-mill,  which  was  bnilt  by  Mr.  Greensit, 

of  Quidhampton,  near  Salisbury.    The  horse-wheel  is 

J  2  feet  wide,  and  is  composed  of  12  segments  of  ca^- 

iron,  with  21  teeth  in  each.    The  arrangement  of  the 

wheek  is  as  below : 

Teeth. 
Drum  pinion      11 

112 23 

Horse-wheel  252 

Increase  of  velocity  111  times. 

The  horses  walk  in  a  circle  of  20  feet  diameter  ^  and 
as  Mr.  Spear  believes  their  pace  is  about  two  miles  an 
hour,  the  drum  will  make  Sll  revolutions  in  a  minute. 
The  drum  is  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  only  four 
beaters,  the  velocity  of  which  is  about  2985  feet  in  a 
ftiinute. 

The  fluted  feeding-cylinders  are  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  four  feet  four  inches  long.  The  lower 
one  is  turned  by  a  chain,  which  ruiis  in  grooved  wheelSf 
ef  which  there  are  three  on  the  shaft,  near  the  wheel, 
with  112  teeth,  and  three  more  on  a  small  shaft,  which 
is  connected  with  the  end  of  the  feeding-cylinder  by  a 
universal  joint.  The  chain  is  kept  in  a  proper  state  of 
tension  by  a  lever  and  weight,  which  supports  the  shaft 
and  the  three  wooden  wheels  last  mentioned. 

By  putting  the  chain  into  different  grooves,  it  will  be 
easily  seen  that  three  difierent  degrees  of  velocity  may 

be 
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be  given  to  the  feeding  cylinders,  which  is  usdfbl  if» 
affording  the  power,  of  thrashing  clean  when  the  cor& 
has  not  been  well  harvested ;  or  in  thrashing  a  greater 
quantity  in  the  same  time,  when  the  corn  maj  be  sepa* 
rated  firom  the  straw  with  more  than  usual  facility. 

The  middle  speed  of  the  feeding-cylinders  is  about 
twice  as  fast  as  that  of  the  wheel  with  128  teeth  ^  and 
the  upper  cylinder  is  turned  by  means  of  two  small 
wheels,  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  unnecessary. 
The  pivots  of  the  drum  run  on  friction  wheels,  which 
is  an  unusual  circumstance,  but  will,  of  course,  lessen 
the  power  of  resistsmce  in  the  machine. 

The  horses  are  attached  to  pieces  of  timber  descend- 
ing  from  the  horizontal  shaft  to  each  side  of  the  should' 
ders ;  but  the  maker,  aware  that  horses  work  unplea* 
santly  in  this  method,  has  obviated  the  inconvenience  by 
means  of  four  pullies,  which  carry  a  chain  above  Ae 
horses'  shoulders,  and  through  the  bottom  ends  of  the 
descending  pieces  of  timber.  By  this  means  tUie  horse 
draws  by  both  ends  of  a  chain,  which,  by  slipping  back- 
wards and  forwards,  presses  equally  against  each  shoulder. 
A  rope  would  be  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  a 
chain ;  but  in  other  respects  the  contrivance  seems  woiv 
thy  of  universal  adoption. 

The  machine  cost  Mr.  Spear  120  guineas,  beside  the 
round-house,  and  it  works  to  his  entire  satisfaction, 
thrashing,  sometimes  five  or  six  sacks  of  wheat  in  ^a 
hour,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  quarters  of  bar- 
ley. 

Mr.  Spear  calculates  the  expense  of  tbirashing  as  be- 
low: 


Two 


> 


Two  rticn,    •...•....•MM........*,.«......M«,.«M...  £  a    3    0 

Four  women,  ^..^•... ^••••••.•.•— ••••    0    2     S 

A  boy,  ^••«.*««k^M» .•.--........•........♦.•....-......•    0  '  0    6 

Four  hprses,  ...,....•.- :...••............•...-.     0  12     a 

The  machine  is  supposed  to  work  100  days 

.    in  a  year,  and  is  oiled  every  hour,  while  ati 

work.    The  expense  of  oil,  repairs,  intc-i 

.  rest  of  capital,  &c.  per  day's  work,  about 


Total  experlse, £1     10 

Mr.  Spear  thinks  it  will  scarcely  ever  thrash  less  than 
30  sacks  of  wheat  in  seven  hours,  which,  at  6d,  per 
busliel,  woulcTcost  3/.,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
by  the  machine. 

If  Mr.  Greensit's  machines  are  in  general  capable  of 
thrashing  with  as  much  expedition  as  that  of  Mr.  Spear 
above  described,  they  are  w;ell  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
sigricnlturists,  and  are  much  superior  to  such  as  have  been 
adopted  in  most  parts  of  this  county. 
'  As  the  quantity  of  corn  here  stated  to .  have  been 
thrashed  in  an  hour,  is  certainly  a  very  large  one,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  feeding  must  be  performed  at 
the  rate  of  an  ordinary  ^sheaf  of  wheat  in  every  twelve 
seconds. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Spettisbury,  has  a  thrashing-machine  by 
the  same  mechanic  as  that  of  Mr.  Spear's,  but  the  drum 
is  shorter,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  thrashed  in  a  day  is 
considerably  less. 

<Mr.  Hill,  of  Tarrant  Crawford,  has  a  thrashing-ma- 
chine which  is  either  worked  by  two  horses  or  by  water : 
its  velocity  is  much  the  greatest  when  worked  by  water. 
It  will  thrash  about  eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  in  eleven 

pORSET.]  J4  '  hours. 
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hours,  but  not  always  so  clean  as  is  desirable  when  lionel 
are  used* 

The  increase  of  velocity  appears  to  be  about  70  or  80 
times. 

Mr.  Daw,  near  Evershot,  has  a  thrashing-mill  which 
belongs  to  the  farm.  It  has  six  wooden  wheels,  which 
appear  to  increase  the  velocity  about  80  times.  The 
drum  is  an  open  one,  3|  feet  diameter,  and  the  lower 
fluted  cylinder  may  be  depressed  by  treaders,  when  it  is 
desired  to  draw  back  the  straw  for  reed-thatching. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Kimmeridge  has  a  thrashing-mill  which 
cost,  without  the  shafts  for  the  horses,  45/.  The  drum 
is  an  open  one  with  six  beaters;  and  the ,  velocity  is 
increased  by  means  of  six  wheels.  Mr.  B.  says  it  is  too 
hard  work  for  two  horses. 

Mr.  Henning,  of  Frane  farm,  near  Dorchester,  has  a 
thrashing-mill  which  is  worked  by  water,  but  it  does 
not  thrash  to  his  satisfaction.  This  it  i^  believed  is  the 
only  machine  in  the  county  in  which  the  straw  passes 
under  the  drum,  and  is  here  mentioned,  that  other 
mechanics  may  consider  whether  making  a  machine  mm 
iackwardsf  is  not  a  likely  means  of  spoiling  it  entirely* 

The  thrashing  machine  at  Mr.  Wolstenholme's  at 
Bexington  goes  by  water,  but  there  is  said  to  be  nd 
water  at  all  for  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  wintcn 

Mr.  Banger  of  Waterson  has  a  machine  which  ii 
worked  by  six  horses :  it  has  an  open  drum,  and  thrashd 
very  clean,  though  the  beaters  pass  about  an  inch  dia^mt 
from  the  apron.  This  and  another  belonging  to  Mr* 
Balson  of  Athelhampton,  on  a  similar  construction^  were 
made  by  Mr.  Geekie. 

There  are  several  other  thrashing-mills  in  the  county> 
but  in  all  probability  they  are  much  lik^  some  of  those 
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Ihat  have  been  described.  The  larger  kind  have  In  most 
instances  a  rake^  which  carries  the  straw  forward  and 
separates  it  more  completely  from  the  corn>  which  is 
scattered  amongst  it  as  it  comes  from  the  drum.  Mapy 
have  also  a  wind- fan  to  blow  away  the  principal  part 
of  the  chaflF  in  the  time  of  thrashing,  and  these  are 
doubtless  very  useful  additions  to  such  machines  as 
employ  four  horses  or  more»  but  in  other  cases  their 
utility  appears  very  problematical.   ' 

Wifinowing^'machmes  are  in  pretty  genefal  use,  and  are 
mostly  of  the  kind  made  by  a  Mr.  Bewley.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  cost  no  more  6  or  7/.,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability new  machines  would  cost  much  more  at  this 
time^  The  corn  falls  on  a  coarse  and  a  finer  sieve^  and 
the  wind  being  made  to  pass  between  and  through  the 
sievei  carries  away  the  chafF. 

The  bottom  of  the  corn-box  is  connected  with  the 
sieves  in  the  same  frame,  and  as  the  whole  is  made  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  machinery,  the 
corn  descends  on  the  sieves  and  passes  through  them 
with  toleraUe  regularity,  and  afterwards  slides  down  a 
Screen,  which  is  fixed  in  most  cases,  though  in  some 
instances  it  is  moveable*  The  screen  takes  out  some 
small  seeds,  &C4  but  none  of  these  machines  will  clean 
the  com  perfectly  the  first  time.  Mr.  Bcwley's  win- 
nowing<>machines  are  said  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose; 
but  the  most  eligible  means  of  separating  the  best  corn 
ftom  the  worst,  is  to  cause  it  to  descei^d  from  ^  narrow 
opening  in  the  cofn-box  or  hopper,  about  nind  or  ten 
inches  through  a  strong  stream  of  wind,  and  dividing  it 
by  the  edge  of  a  board. 
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SECT.   VI.— CHAFF-CUTTERS. 

These  are  of  various  kinds ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  sorts,  which  are  probably  in  use  all  over  the 
kingdom,  there  are  several  of  the  more  modem  and 
expensive  kind.  Mr.  Ottan  of  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  has 
a  chaff-cutter  which  has  three  knives  fixed  to  the  spokes 
of  a  cast-iron  fly-wheel :  It  is  said  to  have  the  rare  merit 
of  cutting  the  straw  so  regularly  and  perfectly  as  to  re- 
quire no  sifting. 

Mr.  Hill  of  Tarrant  Crawford,  has  a  chaff-cutter  with 
two  knives  attached  to  the  thrashing  machine. 

,  The  feeding  cylinders  are  turned  by  a  spiral  that  works 
in  the  teeth  of  two  wheels  at  once. 

Mr.  Banger  of  Waterson,  has  one  of  Mr.  Lester's 
chaff-cutters,  which  is  said  to  work  very  well.  It.  has 
but  one  knife,  which  is  fixed  on  a  vertical  fly-wheel. 
The  straw  is  carried  forwards  on  sackcloth  extended 
over  two  rollers,  which  are  turned  forward  by  a  crank 
and  a  ratchet-wheel. 

Some  of  Mr.  Pasmore's  patent  chaff-cutters  are  intro- 
duced in  this  county;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
much  better  or  worse  than  most  of  the  others.  It  is 
made  very  substantial,  by  the  principal  parts  being  com- 
posed of  cast-iron;  but  the  feeding  cylinders,  being 
firmly  fixed  in  their  places,  instead  of  pressing  on  the 
straw  by  a  regular  weight,  seems  a  peculiar  defect  in  this 
implement ;  and  the  consequence  is,  if  too  little  straw  be 
put  in  the  box,  the  feeding  rollers  will  not  draw  it  forward 
at  all ;  and  if  too  much  be  put  in,  the  pressure  and 
friction  are  so  great  as  to  cause  a  very  considerable 
waste  of  power. 
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SECT.    VII, — WAGGONS,    CARTS,   &c. 

The  Dorsetshire  waggon  is  a  light,  good  sort  of 
vehicle,  similar  to  that  of  Berkshire,  but  the  Dorsetshire 
people  challenge  it  as  their  own. 

These  waggons  differ  but  little  from  those  used  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  many  other  places,  except  that  they 
•appear  something  wider  in  the  body,  arid  the  sides  arc 
very  low  at  the  fore-part ;  but  rising  behind  so  as  to 
carry  the  over-hanging  raves  clear  above  the  hindmost 
wheels.  The  wheels  are  often  set  more  than  five  feet 
apart :  at  Fifehead  Neville  the  ruts  Were  five  feet  six 
inches  asunder.  The  waggons  are  in  most  cases  neatly 
and  firmly  put  together,  and  cost  from  357.  to  45/.  As 
nearly  all  the  hay  and  corn  in  the  county  is  carried  on 
waggons,  this  branch  of  the  wheel-wright's  business  is  a 
very  extensive  one,  and  the  maker's  name  is  as  re- 
gularly painted  on  the  back  part  of  the  waggon,  as  the 
owner's  name  is  oh  the  fore  part. 

The  reason   alleged    for   constantly  making    use   of 

» 

waggons  in  harvesting  the  corn,  &c.  is  the  extreme  in- 
convenience which  the  horses  experience  in  coming  down 
long  and  steep  hills,  with  the  pressure  of  a  great  part  of 
the  load  upon  their  back,  and  the  continual  resistance 
necessary  to  be  made  to  the  cartas  motion.  When  a 
waggon  descends  a  hill,  one  wheel  is  locked,  or  chained, 
of  course  v  and,  instead  of  a  cast-iron  slide  for  the  wheel 
to  rest  upon,  the  tire  is  made  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  in 
one  place,  which  part  being  made  to  slide  along  the 
ground,  is  soon  reduced  to  the  same  thickness  as  the  rest 
of  the  tire. 
At  Bexington  farm  \s  a  Suffolk  waggon^  the  principal 
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beam  on  each  side  of  which  is  not  continued  from  <me 
end  of  the  waggon  to  the  other  (as  is  the  most  common 
as  well  as  the  most  substantial  method)  but  is  jointed  in 
the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  roomYor 
the  fore-wheels  in  turning  to  the  right  or  left. 

At  this  farm  there  are  also  soine  of  the  north  count^7J^ 
or  Scotch  carts,  which  have  a  frame  to  lay  over  the 
body  of  the  implement,  extending  on  all  sides^  for  thp 
purpose  of  supporting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corQ» 
hay,  &c.  Some  of  these  carts  have  p^t^nt  cast-iron  n^ves, 
which  contain  holes  around  them  to  insert  the  spokesjt 
and  seem  to  be  well  calculated  for  durability. 

There  are,  in  all  probability,  no  one-horse  carts  in  this 
county }  nor  indeed  any  thing  which  is  called  a  cart, 
unless  those  used  by  butchers,  gardeners,  &c. 

The  carriages  which  are  used  in  carrying  manure, 
earth,  &c.  are  called  dung-pots^  or  pt4tSy  and  are  not  un-t 
like,  though  rather  smaller,  than  the  carts  of  Bedford*  ■ 
shire,  and  other  neighbouring  counties.  The  shafts  of 
these  dung-pots  are  attached,  in  general,  to  the  axle, 
and  the  body  of  the  cart  or  pot,  is  kept  in  its  place,  by 
an  upright  flat  piege  of  timber,  at  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  body,  which  passes  through  a  plank,  and  the 
hindmost  part  may  be  lowered  more  or  less,  as  is  found 
necessary  in  emptying  manure,  &c.  by  putting  a  pin  into 
the  various  holes  in  the  flat  piece  of  timber  before 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Pittfield  of  Symondsbury,  and  some  others  near 
Bridport,  use  s/id^potSy  or  sliding  carts,  for  removing  earth> 
&c.  They  are  more  than  a  yard  long,  but  less  than  a 
yard  in  width,  and  are  framed  with  three  upright  pieces 
on  each  side,  which  descend  some  distance  below  the  body 
of  the  pot,  and  are  framed  into  the  slides  at  the  bottom. 

Thesej^ 
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These,  of  course,  are  turned  up  considerably  at  the  fore* 
part,  and  the  mode  of  emptying  these  implements  is,  to 
overturn  them. 

At  Iwerne,  J.  B.  Bower,  Esq.  has  adopted  a  new 
plan  of  removing  manure,  mud,  &c.  by  means  pf  three 
forge  wooden-wheeled  barrows,  composed  of  thick  single 
boards  for  the  sides.  There  are  three  wheels  of  about 
20  inches  diameter  to  each  barrow,  and  all  the  three  bar- 
rows carry  as  much  as  one  dung-pot.  Three  horses  are 
en^ployed  in  this  mode  of  conveyance,  and  the  barrow^ 
are  overturned  to  empty  them. 

The  wheel-barrows  of  this  county  ^e  of  a  more  sim- 
ple construction  than  is  the  ca9e  in  socoe  places :  the 
sides  are  made  of  a  single  strong  board,  to  one  end  of 
which  the  wheel  axle  is  attached,  and  the  other,  being 
properly  diminished,  forms  the  handle.  A  kind  of 
hand-barrow  is  also  used  in  some  places  for  carrying 
manure,  earth,  &c.  ;  they  consist  of  two  handles  con<- 
nected  together  by  a  kind  of  hedge-work  of  hazel,  and 
made  hollow  in  the  middle. 


SECT  VIII.— WEIGHING-ENGINES,    SOWING- 

THOUGHS. 

I 

Mr.  Bridge,  of  Winford  Eagle,  is  probably  the  only 
gentleman  in  the  county  who  possesses  a  weighing-eui* 
gine,  which  certainly  is,  or  may  be  made,  a  useful  ar- 
ticle for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  profit  that  may  ht 
obtained  by  feeding  cattle  with  various  kinds  of  food. 

The  same  gentleman  has  also  a  sowing-machine  for  all 
kinds  of  small  seeds,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Bennet, 
of  Famham,  in  Surrey,  price  4/.  to  51.  according  to  size. 

The  divisions  of  this  machine  are  sisi  inches  and  a  half 

M  ^  ap^rlj 
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apart,  and  the  seeds  find  their  way  through  small  perfo- 
rations in  plates  of  tin  or  copper,  which  can  be  turned 
round  so  as  to  bring  different  sized  holes  in  the  metal 
plates  over  the  larger  openings  in  the  wooden  box. 

Great  regularity  in  delivery  may  be  expected  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  circular  brushes,  which  force  the 
seeds  through  the  small  perforations,  and  remove  occa- 
sional obstiructions.  The  brushes  are  fixed  on  a  strong  , 
iron  wire,  which  is  turned  by  a  wheel  in  the  centre  of 
the  sowing-trough,  the  connection  being  made  by  means 
of  four  small  levelled  wheels. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  man,  and  appearfi  to  be 
a  useful  contrivance  for  sowing  small  seeds. 


SECT.    IX, — HORSE  DRAG-RAKES. 

There  are  several  of  these  in  the  county.  Mr.  Clap^ 
cot,  of  Whitechurch,  has  one  which  is  eleven  feet  long, 
the  teeth  screwed  in,  and  four  inches  apart.  The  ma- 
chine has  two  wheels  before,  a  yard  high,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Norfolk  plough  apparatus  of  course,  which  seems 
to  be  much  admired  in  this  county,  though  one  wheel 
would  generally  answer  the  same  purpose. 

It  employs  a  horse,  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  seems  ta 
make  very  good  work.  There  are  handles  for  the  pur- 
pose of 'assisting  in  turning  at  the  land's  ends,  and  for 
drawing  the  rake  backwards  to  disengage  it  from  the 
straw,  &c.  which  is  generally  left  in  regular  lines  across 
the  field. 
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SECT.  X. — MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.' 

Mr.  Clapcot  has  a  horse^slid^  or  sledge,  with  a  loose 
frame  work  to  fix  around  it,  to  make  it  capable  of  carr]^^ 
iiig  a  small  load  of  hay  from  boggy  meads,  which  would 
sometimes  be  much  injured  by  the  use  of  waggons. 

Mr.  Spear  has  a  kind  of  crtbst  which  he  considers  as 
well  adapted  to  prevent  sheep  from  wasting  their  hay,  by 
treading  it  under  their  feet.  They  are  of  a  semi-cylin- 
drical form,  and-  consist  of  a  kind  of  bows  or  hoop, 
each  end  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  frame  which  rests 
on  the  ground.  The  bows  are  five  or  six  inches  apart, 
and  the  frame  is  18  or  20  inches  wide>  and  three  or  four 
yards  long. 

Sheep  cribs  of  a  similar  construction  are  used  near 
Sherborne,  and  in  some  other  places. 

The  Dorsetshire,  or  jlake  hurdles ^  are  from  four  and  a 
half  to  six  feet  long.  They  consist  almost  invariably 
of  ten  stakes,  which  the  hurdle-makers  drive  into  augur 
holes,  that  are  made  for  that  purpose  in  a  piece  of  tim] 
ber,  which  is  supported  at  a  convenient  height  from  the 
ground  by  other  pieces  of  timber.  The  hedge-work  of 
these  kinds  of  hurdles,  consists  of  hazel  cither  whole  or 
split,  according  to  its  age. 

The  abundance  of  hazel-wood  in  all  chalky  districts, 
renders  this  kind  c(f  hurdles  the  most  economical  and 
useful  that  can  be  made.  They  cost  from  8/.  to  lOj.  a 
dozen,  and  great  numbers  of  them  arc  made  at  Tarrant 
Gunville,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cranborne  Chase. 

Besides  the  common  spades  and  shovels,  there  is  a 
kind  of  shovel  of  a  triangular  form  used  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.    The  plate  is  ten  or  eleven  inches 

wide, 
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widr,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  long  from  tfe 
socket  in  which  the  handle  is  put  to  the  point.  The 
handle  is  long,  and  is  turned  upwards  considerably,  ta 
prerent  the  necessity  of  much  stooping  in  the  use  of  it. 
^  The  hedging-bills  used  in  Dorset  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  counties  are  not  straight  along  the  edge  with  a  short 
hook  set  the  end,  like  those  used  in  Bedfordshire,  but 
are  made  with  a  consideraUe  and  regular  curvatnre,  all 
along  the  edge,  much  Uke  the  hooks  that  are  often  used 
for  cutting  pease. 

At  Stockland,  a  kind  of  mattock  or  hoe^  of  ncarif 
an  oval  form,  but  more  pointed  at  the  end,  is  sometifSMi^ 
used  for  hoeing  and  moulding  up  potatoes,.  &c 
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CHAP.  VI. 


^    ENCLOSING. 


IN  the  chalky  district  there  are  many  open  downs, 
and  such  as  are  enclosed  are  often  in  portions  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  acres  each  i  there  are  also  several  open  fields, 
which  are  cultivated  in  a  three,  or  a  four  years  course  of 
leropping,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  white  corn,  ex- 
cept in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  which  sometimes 
produces  turnips,  and  not  unseldom  is  occupied  in  a 
naked  fallow. 

The  heath  land  is  almost  entirely  unenclosed,  except 
the  parts  occupied  by  fir  plantations,  which  are  surrounded 
by  sod  banks,  with  furze  sown  on  the  tops  of  them ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  kind  of  fence  that  can  be  afforded 
for  enclosures  on  a  soil  so  exceedingly  barren  and  unim- 
provable. 

The  open  parts  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  and  the  rest 
of  the  clay  district,  are  principally  commons,  and  these 
(as  observed  by  Mr.  Claridge)  are  generally  stinted,  after 
the  rate  of  either  one  horse,  or  two  beasts,  to  what  is 
termed  zleaze:  the  horse  leaze  was  estimated  in  1793 
at  SOj-.  per  annum,  and  half  that  sum  for  a  beast. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  fences,  and  the  timber, 
the  size  of  the  fields,  commons,  &c.  very  particular  ob^ 
servations  having  been  made  relative  to  nearly  all  the  jpa- 
rishes  in  the  county,  it  appears  that  the  unenclosed  parishes 
amount  to  aboujt  100.     About  a  score  of  these  are  in 

the 
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the  ^ay  districts,  and  possess  commons  of  20",.  50,  or  100 
acres,  but  seldom  any  arable  land  in  the  same  state.. 

Cases  by  Act  of  Parliament. — Stockland  was  enclosed  in 
1809 ;  the  common  consisted  of  2000  acres  of  poor  land,- 
and  much  of  it  will  be  converted  into  tillage  ;  every  pro- 
prietor made  his  own  fences>     The  land  remains  subject 
to  tithes,  which  is  not  favourable  to  improvement. 

Warmbrook  is  lately  enclosed  ;  the  common  contained 

.600  acres.     The  fences,  which  are  composed  of  withy, 

ash,  hazel,  and  beech,  cost  lOx.  a  rope,  (a  pole  ?}     Some 

of  the  roads  were  made  at  \2s.  a  rope.     This  is  high  laiid» 

and  bears  oats  better  than  other  kinds  of  corn. 

The  gravelly  common  at  Hawkchurch  has  heen  lately  . 
enclosed  with  fences  of  withy,  or  willow,  on  each  side  of 
a  bank,  which  is  thrown  up  four  feet  high,  and  six  feet 
wide.  The  quicksets  are  often  put  in  a  foot  apart,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  usual  distance  of  the  white*tham 
quicksets  in  Bedfordshire.  The  middle  of  the  banks  are 
often  occupied  by  beech,  ash,  and  other  trees^  two  fcct 
asunder. 

The  expense  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  Commissioners, 
Zee.  for  the  enclosure  of  Beaminster,  amounted  to  2/.  per 
acre,  exclusive  of  fences.  Seven  hundred  acres  of  com- 
mon  land  were  enclosed  by  an  Act  obtained  in  1807 : 
persons  having  common  rights  used  tp  let  them  for  half* 
a-crown  a  year ;  the  allotments  for  these  were  more  than 
half  an  acre  each,  and  many  of  them  were  sold  for  20/.  a 
right,  and  some  of  the  ground  is  now  let  for  near  5/.  an 
acre.  , 

At  the  enclosure  of  Broad  Mayne,  one-fifth  of  the 
arable,  and  one-eighth  of  the  green  land,  was  allotted  fgr 
tithes* 

Gilling* 
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<5illingham  is  lately  enclosed,  and  the  -enclosure  wa^ 
attended  with  some  riotous  proceedings.  The  poor  were 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  geese  and  cows  on  the  com- 
ihons. 

The  downs  hav^  been  lately  enclosed  at  Winterbornc 
•    Abbas,  and  some  parts  have  been  pared  and  burned. 

Acts  have  passed  for  the  enclosure  of  Litton  Cheney 
and  Walditch ;  and  several  other  parishes,  such  as  Ab- 
botsbury  and  Stalbridge,  will  soon  undergo  the  same  im- 
provement. 

Canford-heath  has  been  lately  divided  by  Act  of  Par- 
liamcnt,^  and  extensive  plantations  of  firs,  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  made.  The  fences  consist  of  sod  walls, 
with  furze  sown  on  the  top  of  them.  The  heath  is  a 
"^very  poor  black  sand  and  gravel,  bearing  little  besides 
ling.  A  new  Cow-house  has  been  built  on  the  heath,  be- 
'tween  Canford  and  Poole,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  few 
cultivated  fields ;  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  the  heaths  are  too  poor,  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment too  remote,  to  afford  any  prospect  of  their  being 
cultivated  to  advantage. 

Fences, — A  part  of  the  open  fields  next  to  the  downs, 
.  are  oft?n  fenced  with  low  dead  hedges,  on  a4)road  sod 
bank.*  Hedges  of  this  kind,  made  of  hazel,  and  some- 
times with  real  hedge  hurdles,  will  last  three  years,  if 
repaired  with  proper  attention.  The  price  of  making 
the  bank  is  said  to  vary  from  8^.  to  I5d.  for  seven 
yards;  the  hedges  cost,  in  wood  and  workmanship, 
23".  Sd,  per  rood  of  seven  yards.  Barred  gates  cost  20s. 
each,  and  an  inferior  kind  (which  are  called  stavered) 
11  J.  a-piece. 

The  gates  in  this  county  are  generally  very  vreU  made. 

.  *  The 
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The  bead-pieces  by  which  the  gates  are  bung,  are  lEome^ 
times  forked,  in  which  case  one  of  the  forks  serves  in  some 
n;ieasure  as  a  brace,  to  keep  the  gate  from  sinking  ;  but 
in  general  this  principal  part  is  sawn  out,  so  as  to  pro* 
ject  four  or  five  inches  underneath  the  upper  bar,  to  pre> 
vent  it  from  bending  downwards. 

In  some  places,  very  awkward  and  disagreeable  substi- 
tutes for  gates  are  made  use  of:  they  consist  of  three 
flat  planks,  the  ends  of  which  are  inserted  into  mortises 
in  both  the  posts,  and  fastened  by  wooden  pins. 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  about  Upway,  and  other 
places  along  the  coast,  where  stone  is  much  more  plen- 
tiful than  wood,  the  fences  consist  of  walls  of  loose 
stones,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  few  bushes  under  the 
topmost  stones,  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  dimbing  over 
them. . 

In  a  few  cases  the  fences  are  made  by  setting  flat  stones 
up  edgeways.  Stiles  are  often  made  in  this  manner,  and 
principally  with  the  view  that  they  may  not  be  carried 
away  and  burned. 

The  hedges  in  some  places  consist  of  thorn,  but  hazel 
hedges,  spread  to  a  considerable  width,  are  very  general 
on  the  chalky  soils ;  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
county,  they  are  frequently  mixed  with  dogwood,  maple, 
&c.  and  sometimes  consist  entirely  of  privet. 

Mr.  Bridge,  of  Winford,  is  of  opinion,  tliat  hedges, 
might  be  raised  on  many  parts  of  the  downs,  by  plant- 
ing three  rows  of  white-thorn  sets,  of  four  or  five  years 
old,  and  keeping  them  low  by  continual  clipping.  He 
hasr  some  good  fences  on  high  land,  which  were  planted 
twenty  years  ago.  The  north-western  sea  breezes  are  so 
destructive  to  all  hedges  which  are  exposed  to  their  in- 
flttcnce,  that  many  people  thought  Mr.  Bridge's  would 
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not  grow  ;  and  this  would  probably  have  been  the  case^ 
had  he  not  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  them  low  and 
thick  by  clipping :  an  idea  that  was.  originally  suggested 
to  Mr.  Bridge  by  His  Majesty,  In  some  of  his  excursions 
firom  Weymouth« 
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SECT.    I. — TILLAGE. 

IN  entering  on  the  detail  and  consideration  of  this 
most  important  subject,  it  is  necessary,  more  so  perhaps 
than  in  what  relates  to  most  other  points,  carefully  and 
closely  to  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  on  which  the 
various  operations  of  tillage  are  performed;  and  likewise^ 
though  not  in  such  a  degree,  to  the  climate  of  the  parti- 
cular district. 

Indeed  it  mjvy  be  fairly  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  in  dis- 
cussing agricultural  subjects,  and  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative utility  of  agricultural  practices,  that,  unless  cir- 
cumstances are  minutely,  accurately,  and  fully  explained,' 
unless  they  are  considered  in  all  their  relations  and  bear- 
ings,  and  their  influence  on  the  practices  followed  or 
necpmmended,    duly  appreciated,    it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  draw  any  practical  inference.     In  the  dif- 
ferent arts,  where  man  is  the  principal  or  sole  agent,  and 
where  the  nature  of  the  material  worked  upon,  is  com- 
pletely known,  and  subject  to  no  influence  or  change^ 
such  practices  apd  operations  as  have  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed and  prove  beneficial,  in  one  part  of  the  kmgdoni^ 
or  under  the  management  of  one  manufacturer,  may 
safely,  and  with  advantage,  be  generally  recommended 
to,  and  followed  by  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  same 
article:  but  it. is  very  different  with  the  operations  of 
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agriculture:  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  many  of  which  cannot 
be  accurately  and  clearly  described ;  if,  therefore,  any  of 
those  circumstances  are  omitted,  or  if  any  of  them  arc 
described  in  ambiguous  or  vague  language,  much  mis* 
chief  will  ensue. 

Besides,  in  manufactures,  the  good  or  bad  effects  of 
any  particular  practice,  or  mode  of  management,  can  be 
traced  directly  and  undoubtedly  to  the  practice,  or  mode 
c£  management  in  question,  and  fixed  on  them,  as  the 
real  and  undoubted  cause.  H<;re  also  It  is  very  different 
in  agriculture :  Nature  in  various  ways,  and  by.  various 
means,  often  imperceptibly  to  the  closest  and  keenest  at* 
tention,  is  operating  either  with  or  against  the  farmer; 
so  that  he  cannot  safely  and  certainly  ascribe  the  effects 
which  he  witnesses  or  experiences,  to  his  own  operations, 
and  still  less  can  he  say  how  much  has  been  done  by  Na* 
ture^  and  how  much  by  himself. 

tf  we  advert  to  these  considerations,  we  shall  be  aUe 
to  trace  the  cause  of  that  great  variety,  and  even  opposi- 
tion of  opinion,  which  in  agriculture,  more  than  in  any 
other  art,  exists  with  respect  to  the  best  modes  of  ma- 
Dicing  land.  To  apply  this  more  particularly  and  directly 
to  tillage,  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  take  the 
opinion  of  farmers  who  live  in  the  same  parish:  one  will 
recommend  the  practice  of  ploughing  deep,  another  will  * 
reprobate  it,  as  highly  injurious.  He  who  wishes  to  be 
instructed,  either  for  the  purpose  of  detailing  the  agri* 
culture  of  the  particular  district  where  his  inquiries  have 
been  made,  or  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  his  ovm 
poractice  by  jthe  result  of  his  inquiries,  is  puzzled,  and  is 
completely  at  a  loss  with  respect  <o  the  comparative  ad* 
vantages  or  disadvantages  of  deep  ploughing.  If,  how* 
jever,  he  pursues  bis  inquiries,  and  asks  precisely  what  is 
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meant  by  deep  ploughing,  perhaps  the  opposition  ofopi^ 
man  will  turn  out  to  be  merely  verbal :  by  deep  ploughs 
ing,  which  one  £armer  followed  and  recommended,  he 
meant  plpyghing  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches ;  by 
the  deep  ploughing,  which  was  objected  to  by  the  othqr 
farmer  as  prejudicial,  probably  ploughing  to  the  depth 
of  nine  or  ten  inches  was  meant.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  by  deep  ploughing  they  both  meant  the  same  thing; 
ttili,  before  the  inquirer  can  satisfy  himself,  he  ought  to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  more  particularly  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil ;  tjj^e  time  of  the  year  when  deep 
or  shallow  ploughing  was  recommended  to  be  followed ; 
.  the  crop  for  which  it  was.  intended  directly,  and  the 
crops  in  the  rotation  which  were  to  be  followed ;  and 
severaf,  pther  circumstances  of  comparatively  less  men 
nient. 

Even  yet,  no  soupd  and  general  inference  can  saiFely^iK 
drawn,  with  respect  to  the  comparative  advantages,  jof 
deep  and  shallow  ploughing,  unless  the  results  stated  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  each  mode  of  tillage  can 
be  clearly  traced  to  it ;  and  this  cannot  be  done,  unless; 
the  experience  of  the  effects  of  each  has  been  long  and 
carefully  registered.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  advocate 
ibr  deep  ploughing  brings  forward  what  he  deems  a  deci- 
sive instance  and  proof  in  its  favour :  a  field,  ploughed 
very  deep,  which,  when  compared  with  another  field  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  soil,  ploughed  shallow,  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  produce.  A  cautious  and  iaoui$i*r 
iive  mind  will  not  be  satisfied,  but  will  inquire  whether 
in  all  other  respects,  during  the  particular  year  adverted 
to,  the  management  was  the  same  ;  and  if  it  was,  wh^ 
ther  the  management,  manuring,  and  course  of  crops,  for 
several  previous  years,  were  similar  in  both  fields;  if  these 
inquiries  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  there  k  yet  an*. 
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Other  important  and  material  question  to  be  put^  and 
satisfactorily  answered,  before  any  legitimate  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  comparative  utility  of. 
deep  and  shallow  ploughing.  Was  the  year  in  question 
a  rainy  or  dry  year  ?  Whichever  way  this  question  is 
itnsweredi  it  creates  fresh  difficulties  in  the  way  of  de- 
ciding the  point  in  dispute  ^  because  it  necessarily  open^ 
up  another  qtiestion  in  agriculture  not  yet  settled^  viz* 
wrhether  deep  or  shallow  ploughing  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency  to  keep  land  moist  or  dry?  If  the  year  adverted 
to  was  a  x;ainy  year,  that  is,  if  niore  rain  fell  than  is  ad- 
vantageous  to  vegetation,  then  the  superior  produce 
gained  from  the  field  that  was  ploughed  deep,  may  be 
traced  by  him,  who  is  disposed  to  question  the  advan- 
tages of  deep  ploughing,  abstractedly  considered,  to  the 
climate  of  that  year  and  deep  ploughing  conjointly ;  and 
the  only  inference  he  will  feel  himself  justified  in  draw- 
ing, will  be,  that  in  wet  years  deep  ploughing  is  good^ 
in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  bad  efiects  of  too  much  mois- 
ture ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  year  in  question  was 
£[>und  to  have  been  remarkably  dry,  then,  as  the  point 
respecting  the  efiect  of  deep  ploughing  to  keep  the  land 
^oist  or  dry  is  not  ^ecided,  the  superior  produce  may 
more  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  climate  of  the  year^  and 
the  deep  ploughing  conjointly,  than  to  the  latter  circum- 
^ance  alone. 

It  is,,  therefore,  absurd  and  useless  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  generally,  and  abstracted  from  the  considera^ 
tion  of  circumstances,  the  advantages  either  of  deep  or 
shallow  ploughing  i  the  positions  laid  down  ougUt  to  he 
.much  modified  and  qualified,  and  to  go  no  fai^ther  than 
to  maintain,  that  with  such  ,$oils  ^ad  suhsoiiisi  in  ^uch  a 
^limate>  wiih»  i^e&ren^e  t^  such  %  «cpppj  vt^co^ssian  of 
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jcrops>  deep  or  shailow  ploughing  will  be  bcneficia!  Of 
otherwise. 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  land  in  the  cOunty  of  I>ow« 
lies  on  chalky  and  is  by  no  means  of  a  deep  soil^  a  strong 
and  very  general  opinion  prevails  in  favour  of  shallow 
ploughing,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely  and  correctly, 
deep  ploughing  is  generally  deemed  highly  prejudicial— 
the  depth  of  the  furrow  seldom  reaching,  and  scavcdy 
ever  exceeding,  five  inches.  It  is  often  maintained,  that 
every  practice  in  agriculture,  ho  we  v»  absurd  it  may -ap* 
pear,  and  however  much  it  may  contradict  the  expe- 
rience oFthe  farmers  of  particular  districts,  must  have 
had  its  origin  in  some  good  reason,  or  at  least  in  80»e 
appearance  of  reason,  otherwise  it  never  would  have 
been  resorted  to  and  established.  Perhaps  this  opinioA 
rests  on  tpo  correct  and  liberal  a  judgment  of  the  wiisdotf 
of  our  ancestors,  and  gives  them  credit  for  more  atten- 
tion to  the  dictates  of  sound  experience,  than  we  know 
IS  displayed  by  many  agriculturists  of  the  present  day. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  dis- 
cover and  point  put  the  reasons  which  established  shallow 
ploughing  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  Speaking  genersdly 
of  its  soil,  it  mzf  be  divided  into  clay,  calcareous  loam, 
and  stone-brash }  now,  on  all  of  these  soils,  the  nature 
of  the  respective  subsoils,  would  render  deep  ploughing 
not  merely  a  difficult  and  laborious  operation,  but  the 
immediate  effects  of  deep  ploughing  would  be  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  crops. 

'As  cross-ploughing  ca:nnot  be  performed  unless  the 
furrow  be  made  pretty  deep  (that  is,  deeper  than  five 
inches),  it  is  not  Very  often  resox^ted  to  in  Dorsetshirei 
even  for  a  crop  of  turnips. 

^JCbere  are  a  few  people  in  this  county  who. practise 
-•'■        -  ^  ^^ 


a  kind  of  half-ploughingi- which  is  tzlledr  ra/iering  or 
rufiering.  The  practice  was  probably  derived  from  Wilt- 
shire, many  instances  of  it  being  observable  all  over  Sa- 
lisbury Plain,  and  from  Salisbury  it  liai  made  its  way  as 
far  as  Blandford,  though  it  is  far  from  being  a  general 
pi'actice  even  in  that  part  of  Dorset.  It  consists  in 
ploughing  the  clover-ley  trery  shallow^  and  covering,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  unploiighed  part  by  the  iurrow 
slice,  which  is  generally  six  or  seven  inches  wide. 

This  kind  of  ploughing  is  defended  on  the  idea  that  it 
eflTectually  destroys  the  couch-grasir^  without  much  * 
loosening  the  soil,  as  the  roots  of  this  weed,  on  chalky 
soils,  scarcely  penetrate  more  than  an  inch  deep :  this 
mode  of  reasoning  would  be  correct  and  satisfactory,  if 
all  the  grounds  were  ploughed,  taking  it  for  granted^ 
that  the  ploughing,  though  shallow,  passed  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  couch-grass  ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  a  kind 
of  ploughing,  which  leaves  half  the  ground  untouched  ^ 
and  which  therefore  on  that  portion  of  the  ground,  can 
have  no  etfect  in  destroying  the  roots  of  the  couch-grass. 

It  is  practised  by  some  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  paring 
and  bui*ning;  as  much  of  the  soil,  together  with  the 
grass,  ^c  is  capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  action  of 
iire  in  this  mode  of  tillage.  The  number  of  horses  used 
in  plougliing,  varies,  from  two  to  six,  but  thred  or  foui^ 
are  generally  employed.     THiere  are  several  instances  of 

•  •        • 

oxen  being  employed  in  ploughing,  &c.  and  the  numbed 
in  each  team  varies  from  two  to  eight. 
.  Mr.  Boswell  of  Piddletown,  is  said  to  be  the  first  famieif 
who  introduced  the  Norfolk  practice  of  ploughing  with 
two  horses  abreast  into  the  county  of  Dorset  2  it  is  now 
adopted  by  Mr.  Balson  of  Athelhampton,  Mr.  Bridge  of 
Winford,  and  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  a  considerable 
number  of  intelligent  farmers  in  every-  part  of  the  oounty. 
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The  propriety  of  ploughing,  in  all  cases,  with  only  a 
pair  of  horses  abreast,  has  been  long  a  matter  of  coxftro- 
versy ;  but  my  own  experience  (observes  Mr.  Bachelor), 
added  to  the  observations  made  in  this  and  other  counties, 
inclines  me  decidedly  to  the  negative  part  of  the  question. 
Scarcely  any  person  of  common  intelligence  will  question 
the  propriety  of  tilling  light  free  working  soils  with  a 
pair  of  horses,  under  almost  every  circumstance,  or  the 
making  use  of  a  similar  team,  in  nearly  all  other  cases 
where  the  ground  has  been  once  broken  up.  Horses  al- 
ways work  more  regularly,  when  employed  in  this  man« 
ner,  and  walk  faster.  Instead  of  proceeding  by  fits  and 
starts,  (a$  is  frequently  the  case  when  three  or  four  draw 
in  a  line),  there  seems  a  kind  of  competition  between 
them  :  at  any  rate,  each  of  the  horses  necessarily  performs 
his  proper  share  of  the  work,  and  the  expense  of  a  driver 
may  be  saved,  though  that  is  not  always  the  case,  either 
in  Dorsetshire  or  in  other  coiWities. 

Mr.  Bcswell,  jun.  of  Piddletown,  ploughs  with  a 
pair  of  horses  in  all  cases,  except  in  breaking  up  ley 
ground.  There  are  others  who  follow  the  same  rule, 
with  the  exception  of  only  the  hardest  and  most  flinty 
part  of  their  clover-leys ;  while  the  occupiers  of  tough 
clay  loams  generally  make  use  of  four  horses  to  each 
plough,  even  when  their  land  is  not  become  quite  so 
hard  as  stone  by  the  effects  of  drought,  at  which  time 
'they  assert,  a  pair  of  very  able  horses  could  scarcely  move 
the  plough. 

Those  who  persist  in  using  only  a  pair  of  horses  in 

*  each   teim,  iind   it   necessary  to  purshase  very  strong 

ones,  such  as  are  worth  100/.  a  pair,  or  even  more  in 

some  cases,  yet,  in  ^hus  making  a  very  proper  use  of  the 

'  extra  strength  and  capital  thus  employed,  it  must  be  rc- 

■  membered  they  are  taking  away  the  means  from  others. 

The 


I^Ke  breed  of  horses  may  perhaps  admit  of  much  improve*' 
tnent,  but  at  present  there  is  only-  a  moderate  portion  o( 
good  onesr,  and  the  rest,  consisting  of  young  and  old^ 
weak  and  blemished  cattle,  are  entirely,  unfit  for  double^' 
horse  ploughing. 

Nearly  all  the  land  in  the  county  which  is  Sown  with 
mixed  seeds,  is  broken  up  for  wheat  in  the  very  midst 
6f  summer,  and  consequently  the  risk  of  the  land  be^ 
coming  very  hard  and  stubborn,  (;annot  be  avoided,  nor 
the  two-horse  system  invariably  adhered  to,  unless  the 
farmer  .wishes  to  ruin  his  horses,  and  his  own  credit. 

Were  the  inflexible  advocates  of  this  system  to  enter* 
tain  a  proper  regard  for  consistency,  it  might  be  expected 
they  would  us^  only  one  horse  in  a  plough  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  where  it  is  evident  that" not  one  half  so 
much  power  is  required,  as  is  the  case  in  moving  hard 
clays  and  flints  imbedded  in  strong  loams. 

The  hilly  situation  of  the  arable  land  in  many  parts  of 
Dorset^  affords  a  sufficient  reason  for  using  more  than 
two  horses  in  a  plough,  even  if  there  were  no  other« 
In  the  parish  of  Bettiscombe,  a  part  of  a  field  had  been 
ploughed  entirely  down  the  hill,  the  horses  walking  up 
to  the  top  with  the  plough  turned  up,  and  finding  that, 
in^  all  probability,  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  ope- 
'ration. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  this  county,  as  well  as 
in  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  to  plough  with  three  horses 
and  a  driver  -,  two  of  the  horses  walking  a-bfeast,  and 
the  third,  drawing  from  a  chain  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the 
whipple-tree,  and  walking  on  the  unploughed  ground 
near  the  furrow.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
farmers  are  not  actuated  by  any,  prejudice  against  two- 
horSe  ploughing,  which  can  be  performed  at  any  time 
with  no   other  preparation  than   taking  away  ahorse. 
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Horses  woddng '  a-breast  without  a  drivef  >  &oold  be 
cro5S*reined  in  the  same  manner  as  coach-horses^ 

Mn  Claridge,  in  the  Original  Report  observes,  that  the 
Dozisetshird  |5loughmen  .are  remarkable  for  making 
cro^^ed  furrows.  It  is,  however,  an  obvious  fact,  that 
the  art  of  making  straight  furrows,  is  never  likely  to  be 
brought  to  perfection  on  hilly  and  flinty  soils,  where  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  extra  hands  to  keep  the 
plough  to  its,work. 

On  these  observations  of  Mr.*Bachelor,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  if  more  than  two  horses,  and  a  longer  and  ^ 
heavier  plough  than  SmalFs  (almost  universally  used  in 
Scotland)  are  necessary  on  any  particular  soils,  and  al^ 
any  particular  seasons,  it  must  be.  on  flinty  soils,  com- 
posed partly  of  chalk  and  partly  of  clay,  when  it  is  nc-*. 
cessary  to  break  them  up  in  the  autumn,  for  wheat,  after 
clover-ley:  these  soils,  at  this  time,  are  certainly  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  plough ;  but  as  in  Scotland,  they  do 
not  exist,  and  as  moreover  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  not 
nearly  so  intense,  and  it  is  not  the  practice  to  break  up 
clover-leys  for  wheat.  Small's  plough  with  two  horses 
lias  not  been  tried  under  these  circumstances. 

Harrowing — Is  frequently  performed  by  three  horses 
a-breast,  each  horse  drawing  one  harrow ;  but  there  are 
some  large  drags^  as  they  are  called,  which  employ  four 
horses. 

Rolling — Occupies  from  one  to  four  horses,  the  latter 
number  being  employed  to  draw  very  heavy  rollers  either 
of  wood  or  stone,  to  make  the  chalky  loams  as  close  as 
possible  previous  to  wheat  sowing,  or  to  level  the  surface 
of  pastures. 

Scarifying 


^(^ari^wg-^s  not  much  practised,  imkss-that  kind 
of  it>  which  consists  in  passing  the  nine-share  plough 
over  the  land  intended  for  wheat,  and  which  has  been 
trodden  down  by  sh«ep- folding,  manuring,  &c.  The 
nine-share  plough  employs  four  or  six  horses,  and  op^s 
the  land  something  in  the  manner  of  a  drill-machine : 
the  same  implement,  with  what  are  called  duck-footed 
teeth,  is  sometimes  employed  in  cleansing  fallows,  &c. 
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Ridges — Nearly  all  the  strong  spils  of  the  county^  are 
in  <their  natural  level  state,  except  when  laid  into  narrow 
ridges  of  two  or  three  yards  wide,  at  the  will  and  discre- 
tion of  the  farmer.  This  is  a  very  favourable  circum* 
atance,  on  acqount  of  the  facility  it  affords  for  cultivating 
all  kinds  of  com  according  to  the  drill-husbandry,  and 
for  preventing  the  injurious  effects  of  stagnant  moisture. 

The  high,  wide,  and  crooked  ridges  of  the  midland 
counties,  are  lasting  testimonies  of  the  bad  management 
of  their  original  cultivators,  and  present  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  o/  a  perfect  system  of  hus- 
bandry. On  ridges,  iScc.  Mr.  Ilott  makes  the  following 
remarks: 

'*  The  tillage  necessary  for  the  upland  part  of  the 
county,  is  similar  to  that  employed  on  other  thin  cal- 
careous soils,  and  within  the  last  few  years  much  im- 
provement may  be  observed,  and  a  greater  anxiety ,  is 
manifested  to  clear  the  land  from  couch-grass,  and  other 
weeds.  The  depth  of  ploughing  varies,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  soi}s,  and  as  the  land  is  more  or  less  reten- 
ve  of  moisture,  so  ought  the  size  of  the  ridges  to  vary. 
In  the  bottoms  between  the  hills,  and  in  other  places 
where  the  land,  lies  wet,  it  is  generally^  and  should  always 
be  ploughed  into  narrow  ridges  for  wheat,  either  at,  or 
previous  to  the  time  of  sowing;  smd  after  the  seed  is  de- 
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posited)  and  the  land  harrowed^  the  striking  plough  opeiis 
the  furrow  between  each  ridge^  as  also  the  cross  furrows: 
where  necessary-  Men  or  women  are  then ,  employed 
to  shovel  every  furrow  with  a  tool  made  for  that  purppse, 
(called  7i  furrow  shovel),  which  gives  to  the  field  an  ap- 
pearance of  neatness,  not  observable  in  some  other  coon* 
ties.  It  is  a  good  practice,  and  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  upon  all  damp  soils,  where  the  general' 
surface  is  nearly  flat,  particularly  when  sown  with  wheat 
in  the  autumn.  The  ridges  contain  from  five  to  seven 
bouts  each,  but  they  are  not  necessary  on  dry  absorb- 
ent  soils." 

Putting  in  Crops  without  Ploughing'^s  not  practised, 
unless  with  respect  to  wheat,  which  is  often  sows  two 
months  or  more  after  the  land  is  ploughed. 

Drilling  and  Horseshoeing — Have  made  little  progress  in 
this  county  at  present.  Hand-hoeing  is  very  little  in  use 
unless  for  the  turnip  crop,  and  even  in  that  case,  (says 
Mr.  Ilott),  **  it  is  sometimes  neglected,  to  the  ultimate 
loss  of  the  farmers,  both  in  the  turnip  crop  and  in 
those  Which  follow,  and  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  those 
farmers  are  generally  in  bad  tillage,  and  their  crops  arc 
much  incumbered  with  charlock  and  other  weeds ;  for 
upon  the  well  hoeing  and  cleansing  of  all  green  fallow 
crops,  does  the  destruction  of  those  weeds  depend.'* 

Weeding— Is  performed  in  a  great  ifieasure  by  women 
with  a  spud  (or  spitter)^  or  a  hook.  Yet  the  quantity  of 
charlock  which  remains,  and  ripens  its  seed  among  the 
corn  crops,  is  frequently  very  large,  and  must  materially 
diminish  the  produce. 

^Striking  the  Furrows — Is  pretty  generally  attended  to 

on 


on  the  day  soib;  and  where  the  land  l«  hiUjr,  many  cross 
farrows  are  frequently  drawn  over  both  the  wheat  and 
turnip  fields,  to  prevent  the  richest  part  of  the  soil  and 
manure  from  being  carried  down  into  the  vales ;  which, 
is  an  effect  that  ^s  said  to  take  place  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, when  that  precaution  is  neglected. 
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The  system  of  summer-fallowing,  is  very  generally 
pursued  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  all  along  the  coast  to 
the  borders  of  Devonshire :  yet  what  is  here  termed  a 
summer-fallow,  is,  in  most  cases,  no  other  than  a  pre- 
paration of  ley  ground  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  by  ploughing 
it  three  or  four  times,  the  first  ploughing  being  given 
in  June,  or  July,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  August. 

It  is  rather  a  general  practice,  to  sow  ray-grass  on  the 
lands  above-mentioned,  to  permit  them  to  remain  more 
than  one  year  in  that  state,  and  to  consume  much  of  the 
produce  by  sheep-feeding;  from  which  it  v^ill  be  seen, 
there  are  three  other  causes,  beside  the  cold  and  tough 
pature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  that  combine  to 
render  it  a  hopeless  expectation,  that  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  should  be  obtained  by  a  single  autumnal  plough- 
ing. 

The  fallows  in  the  Bridport  district,  are  frequently 
planted  with  potatoes,  or  are  sown  with  hemp  or  flax: 
they  are,  of  course,  ploughed  in  the  winter, 'and  early 
in  the  spring,  to  pulverize  the  soil,  and  destroy  the 
weeds.  The  potatoes  are  mostly  planted  in  drills,  and  are 
hand-hoedandhorse-hoed.  Perhaps  the  hemp  and  flax  will, 
at  some  future  timci  be  subjected  to  the  same  operations. 

How 
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.  How  £ir  the  stimmerwfallowing  might  bcf  renddrtd  un* 
necessary^  by  sowing  elorers^  unmixed .  with  ray-grass  ; 
by  mowing  the  grasses,  instead  of  feeding  them  off;  and 
ploughing  up  the  lays,  after  lying  only  one  year:  or  by 
continuing  the  present  system^  with  respect  to  the  grasses^ 
and'taking  a  crop  of  drilled  pease»  or  beans  in  some  cases» 
before  the  wheat,  requires  consideration  and  trials  and 
probably  would  be  attended  with  success. 

In  the  ValeofBlackmoor,  the  summer-fallows  are  some<« 
times  of  the  same  description  as  those  which  are  used  in 
Pyrbeck,  &c.,  but  they  appear  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  view  of  cleaning  the  land.  They  arc 
ploughed  three  or  four  times  before  the  wheat  is  sown^ 
and  such  as  follow  corn  crops,  are  broken  tip  immedi- 
ately after  the  lent  corn  is  put  into  the  ground,  as  is  the 
usual  practice  on  clay  soils  in  other  counties. 

The  management  of  the  small  quantity  of  arable  land 
which  is  found  in  thi5  rich  vale,  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
irregular ;  as  is  the  case  in  other  dairying  and  feeding 
districts. 

Wrth  respect  to  the  chalky  district,  Mr.  Ilott  says,  that  ill 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  resides,  and  around  Bland- 
ford,  iummer-fallowing  for  wheat  is  entirely  banished, 
(except  in  a  few  instances,  where  nothing  but  prejudice 
in  favour  of  old  customs  can  countenance  such  a  prac- 
tice), and  no  land  is  now  to  be  seen  under  a  naked  fallow^ 
except  those  fields  intended  to  be  sown  with  turnips, 
rape,  &c.  Upon  farms  where  there  are  strong  flinty 
loams  in  the  bottoms  between  the  hills,  there  is  a  practice. 
with  some  farmers,  of  making  what  is  termed  a  bastard 
fallow  for  wheat,  as  follows,  viz.  As  sodn  as  the  firit 
crop  of  clover,  &c.  is  removed  from  the  land  (or  if  fed, 
at  the  same  time)  the  laud  is  summer  broke  (as  it  is  termed  It 
this  county) :  when  the  surface  becomes  friable,  the  land  is 
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dressed  down,  t^ith  the  drags,  harrows^  &c*  and  as  soon 
as  It  is.  convenient  a  second  ploughing  is  given ;  it  then 
licrtill  the  titae  of  sowing,  when  it  is  ploughed  into  nar- 
row ridges.  It  is  a  good  practice  where  wheat  is  taken 
upon  such  land  after  clover,  and  more  is  by  this  method 
done  towards  cleansing  the  $oil,  than  by  the  old  slovenly 
practice  of  a  whole  year's  fallowing,  with  long  intervals 
between  each  ploughing.  Mr.  Ilott  himself,  upon  strong 
chalky  and  flinty  loams,  plants  beans  as  a  preparation  for 
Wheat,  instead  of  fallowing  for  that  crop,  which  he  £nds 
a  good  practice.  He  observes^  that  there  is  scarcely  time 
to  fallow  both  for  turnips  and  wheat,  while  the  latter  is 
?quite  unnecessary,  except  upon  cold  wet*bottomed  re- 
tentive soils. 

Mr.  Ilott  adds,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  tur* 
nip  system  of  husbandry,  and  the  banishment  of  summert* 
fallows  for  wheat  upon  light  soils,  the  wheat  crop  is  not 
$b  subject  to  the  red  poppy  and  other  weeds» 
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The  county  of  Dorset  has  been  remarkable,  in  former 
times,  oxt  account  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  its 
arable  land|  which  was  devoted  tp  the  production  of  cuU 
miferous  or  white-strawed  corn  crops.  At  present|  th^ 
successive  cultivation  of  wheat^  barley,  and  oats,  without 
the  Intervention  of  pulse,  ^  or  /cattle  crops»  is  a  practice 
that  is  not  encouraged  by  any  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
^oil|  nor  defended  by  the  most  intelligent  ^mers ;  yet  it 
is  occasionally  adopted  by  many  whoj  neverthelessj  freely 
acknowledge  its  impropriety* 

The 
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The  follovritig  observjitions  on  this  subject  are  bj  Mr* 
W.  liott,  of  Abbey  Milton. 

**  Upon  the  thin  chalky  soils  around  Blandfbrd,  as^. 
upon  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbey  Milton, 
the  course  of  crops  with  the  best  farmers,  is  a  very  judi* 
cions  one.  It  is  as  follows,  viz.  where  the  soils  are  very 
thin,  and  the  downs  are  short  of  feed,  about  one-seventh 
of  the  land  is  generally  in  sainfoin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
arable  is  cultivated  in  the  rotation  of,  1.  Wheats  2.Rye^ 
winter  barley,  or  winter  vetches,  to  be  fed  with  sheep 
in  the  spring,  and  the  whole  followed  by  turnips,  rape» 
t(rc. ;  3;.  Barley  or  oats ;  4,  and .  5.  Artificial  grasses^  to 
be  followed  by  wheat  as  before. 

"  In  other  instances,  where  the  land  is  of  a  stronger 
staple,  it  is  thought  better  to  manage  it  under  the  four- 
£eld  system  of  husbandry,  taking  the  wheat  after  the 
£r8t  year's  clover-ley  instead  of  the  second,  and  genor 
rally  keeping  a  part  in  sainfoin  as  before*  But  upon 
some  farms,  which  contain  pastures  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  downs,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  meadow 
ground  attached  to  them,  there  is  less  necessity  for  sain- 
foin, and  a  smaller  portion  of  land  is  accordingly  devoted 
to  its  culture. 

*'  There  is  a  practice,  which  was  introduced  sonie few 
years  since  by  Mr.  White,  of  Abbey  Milton,  and  is  now 
become  a  very  general  one  with  many  of  the  best  farmers^ 
it  is,  I  think,  well  wortiiy  of  the  attention  of  farmers  it| 
'  inany  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  early  springs- 
feed  upon  the  second  year's  clover-lejrs  begins  to  <]ecliiie| 
a  part  of  the  land  is  ploughed,  and  sown  with  rape  an4 
spring  vetches,  as  a  mixed  crop,  at  the  rate  of  about  onp 
bushel  of  vetches  and  two  quarts  of  rape-seed  per  acre^ 
This  is  performed  at  the  end  of  May,  or  tlie  beginning 

of 
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of  June,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  sec  the  quantity  of  fe«l 
that  is  frequently  produced:  it  is  fed  oflPby  the  old  eweir, 
*or  other  sheep  which  are  intended  for  sale,  and  the  land 
is  sown  with  wheat  about  Michaelmas; 

1*  TJbere  are  other  courses  of  crops,  which  vary  from 
t^e  above,  according  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the 
farms. 

•  ^  *^  On  the  strong,  chalky,  and  flinty  loams,  in  the  bot- 
toms between  the  hills^.  and  where  tlie  farm  has  pasture 
^ftod  meadow  ground  attached  to  it,  as  is  the  case  witli 
the  fara;i  ecfupied  by  me  at  Abbey  Milton >  the  coursed 
as  follows :  1.  Turnips,  rape,  &c.  manured,  after  plough- 
ing in  the  winter  and  spring.;  2.  Potatoe  oats ;  3.  Bearrs, 
.  fcetehes,  &c.  which  are  drilled,  and  horse  ahd  hand** 
hoed;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Turnips, rape,  &c.;  6.  Potatoe  oafts, 
jfoe.  sown  with  clover 5  7.  Clover;  B.  Wheat.  Tlhis 
fcourse  is  subject  to  occasional  variations,  but  is  always -so 
Regulated,  as  never  to  have  two  white*  corn  crops  witUout 
a  green  feeding  or  hoeing  crop  intervening* 
.  "  Messrs.  White,  Champ,  Fookes,  and  many  0ther 
good  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  adhere  strictly  to 
the  Norfolk  four-field  system  of  turnips,  barley,  cljover, 
wheat.  . 

**  The  aforesaid  systems  of  cropping  are  pursued  by 
the  generality  of  farmers  in  the  districts  which  sun'ound 
Blandford  and  Milton  Abbey;  but  a  few  bad  farmers^ 
must  be  excepted,  who  follow  a  system  of  their  own^  con- 
sisting of  turnips  never  hoed,  and  several  white  corn 
crops  taken  in  succession,  which  i)  never  the  case  with 
jtbe  best-informed  men,  and  many  well-informed  m^n  are  . 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  this  county.'* 

The  system  of  management  which  Mr.  Ilott  describes, 
^s  certainly  made  much  progress,  and  is  almost  qpiver^ 
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sally  adopted  by  the  principal  farmers  of  the  chalky  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  ^Vinford,  has  800  acres  of  arable  Iand» 
and  his  land  is  generally  cropped  in  the  following  num* 
ner:  Wheat,  100  acres;  barley  or  oats,  170  acres; 
pease,  SO  acres ;  tares,  100  acres ;  red  clover^  60  acrts ; 
turnips,  180  acres;  mixed  seeds,  160  acres. 

It  does  not  appear. in  what  manner  the  land  is  divided 
to  obtain  the  above  results,  neither  is  it  of  muclx  ccmse- 
quence,  as  the  course  of  crops  followed  by  Mr.  Bridget 
on  the  hill  land,  and  bottonl  land,  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  described  by  Mr.  Ilott,  unless  perhaps  in  the 
articles  of  tares  and  turnips,  which  are  favourite  olajeets 
in  Mr.  Bridge's  system,  and  which  he  takes  every  6]>pdN 
tunity  to  cultivate. 

The  system  of  sowing  tares  before  turnips,  is  objected 
to  by  many  farmers  in  this  county,  who  are  of  opsiurat . 
that  not  only  turnips,  but  wheat,  is  essentially  XDJUMt 
by  the  previous  growth  of  tares. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Spettisbury,  pursues  the  five-field  sy^ 
tem,  which  he  thus  describes  : 

First  year,  wheat,  sown  about  St.  Michael,  from  thrtib 
to  four  bushels  per  acre ;  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  thought  to  be  twenty  bushels  per 
acre. 

Second,  turnips  twice  hoed,  seed  l|lb.  to  21b.  per 
acre  ;  average  value  about  4/.  per  acre. 

Third,  barley,  sown  after  the  rate  of  five  bushek  per 
acre;  average  produce  four  quarters.  He  has  drilled 
some  barley ;  and  the  part  which  was  not  hoed,  appeared 
to  be  the  best. 

Fourth,  mixed  seeds,  consisting  of  81b.  of  b^ad 
clovcrf,  41b.  of  Dutch,  half  a  t)ushelof  Devpnshire  ray- 
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ipras^  and  sonietiKncJi.  a  little  hop<loVer$  value  in  the 
first  year  5L  per  acre* 

Fifthf  seed$9  iised  at  a  she^walk  in.spriijg;  some- 
tipes  a  few  acres  broke  up  for  pease*  or  tares,  or  rapct 
wiuch  latter  is  exceedingly  tiufTritious  for  lambs. 

Air.  Spear  of  Mpnkton,'  pursues  nearly  the  same* 
course;  he  sOws  three  bushels,  of  wheaty  Sib.  of  turnip- 
tQcdi  five  bushels  of  barleys  "or  six  or  seven  busheb  of 
ciatSy.  and  a  mixture  of  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  Devon- 
s|iire  ray«grasSf  41b«pf  vhite.elover,  51b.  of  trefoil,  and 
jSlb.  of  broad  dover  per  acre.  The  grasses  remain  two 
years  on  poor  land,  and  one  year,  on  good  land,  a  part 
b^ing  mpurn  in  the  former  case^  and  nearly  all  in  the 
hlttar^: 

Mr.  Gonld^  who  has  lately  entered  on  the  htm  nfrhich 
Sqixounds  Kingston  Hall^  intends  to  pursue  the  five-shift 
husbandry^  and  to  sow  the  trefoil  and  ray-grass  in  one 
course,  and*  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  clover  m  the 
next  course,  to  prevent  the  land  from  becoming  tired  of 
either. 

At  Tarrant  Crawford,  the  course  is  wheat,  turnips, 
parley,  clover. 

£•  B.  Portman,  Esq.  of  Bryanstone,  pursues  the  com- 
mon five-field  course,  and  sometimes  sotvs  tares  or  rape 
cm  the  second  year's  clover-ley,  to  be  fed  efi>  and  fol- 
lowed by  wheat  in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Billet,  of  Warmwell,  sows  wheat  in  clover-ley,* 
three  bushek  pei'  acr'e,  which  is'fdlowed  by  turnips 
after  the  rate  of  21b.  of  seed  per  acre  \  then  barley,  four 
lyushels  per  acre,  and  mixed  seeds,  consisting  of  51b.  of 
broad  cl6ver,  4 lb.  of  trefoil,  4lb.  of  white  clover,  with 
ray<!^gras$.  Sometimes  he  sows  three  bushek  of  bop-^ 
clover  and  ray-grass ;  the  former  being  in  the  husik  as  it 
grows.  At  Morden,  Mr.  Stent  follows  the  jsame  sys- 
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tem ;  be  allows  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  df 
wheats  2  lb.  of  turnip-seed^  five  bushels  of  barley,  10  Ik 
of  red  clover,  4  lb.  of  white  Dutch,  and  one  boshdl  of 
hop  and  ray,  per  acre. 

Some  occupiers  of  small  leasehold  livings  at  Morden, 
sow  wheat,  barley,  and  barley  again  in  succession,  and 
the  last  crop  of  barley  is  fallowed  by  seed  for  two  ycar% 
with  very  few  turnips.  The  produce  of  wheat  in  this 
system,  is  estimated  at  15  bushels,  and  the  two  successive 
crops  of  barley  at  28,  and  20  bushels  per  acre.  But 
Mr.  Stent  observes,  that,  some  of  the  leaseholders  are 
coming  gradually  into  the  turnip  system,  and  others  sow 
buck-wheat  as  a  manure. 

Mr.  Bishop,  on  his  own  farm  at  Cheddington,  is  in 
the  five-shift  system,  and  sows  two  bushels  and  a  half  of 
wheat,  four  bushels  of  barley,  or  six  of  oats,  and  from  15 
to  1 7  lb.  of  clover  per  customary  acre,  with  two  pecks  of 
Devonshire  ever^  which  costs  6/.  or  7x.  a  bushel.  The 
seeds  are  sometimes  in  the  following  proportions— 41b.  of 
Dutch  clover,  4  lb.  of  hop-clover,  and  71b.  of  red- 
clover. 

He  says,  some  people  suppose  that  when  two  busbds 
of  ray-grass  is  sown  per  acre,  it  makes  the  land  too  close 
for  wheat,  but  he  does  not  find  that  consequence  follow 
when  only  half  a  bushel  is  allowed  ;  and  he  prefers  soww 
ing  some  ray-grass,  because  it  grows  earlier  in' the  spring 
than  the  clovers. 

The  same  course  is  adopted  by  the  principal ,  far- 
mers about  Cerne,  Frampton,  Dorchester,  Piddletown^ 
Dulesh,  &c. 

In  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  there  is  but  little  arable 
land,  perhaps  not  more  than  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of 
the  whole ;  and  as  the  Und,  for  the  most  part,  is  not 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  turnips,  there  is  scarcely  any 

thing 
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tHng  like  a  regular  course  of  cropping^  unless  ki  those 
places  where  it  is  regulated  by  ancient  customs^  in  unin- 
closed  fields ;  and  there  are  but  few  of  these  now  remain '^ 
ing. 

A  very  prevalent  course  in  the  Vale,  is  surnmer-fallow, 
wheaty  barley^  oats,  and  two  years'  seeds.  This  course, 
he  thinks,  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  does  not  permit  his 
own  tenant  to  follow,  it  \  and  a  similar  course  is  followed  f 
not  only  on  the  clay  soils,  but  at  Chettle,  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  chalky  district. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Vale,  only  two  culmiferous  crops 
are  taken,  and  clover,  or  mixed  seeds  are  sown  with  the 
latter.  In  this  case  the  mixed  seeds  are  sometimes 
broken  up  for  tares,  or  beans,  or  sometimes  the  land  is 
suntmer-fallowed  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  The  land  which 
is  sown  with  red  clover,  is  generally  broken  up  in  the 
autumn,  and  wheat  is  harrowed  in,  according  to  the 
approved  practice  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  England; 
but  the  Vale  fanners  generally  have  a  summer-fallow 
once  in  five  or  six  years,  and  are  pretty  unanimous  in 
the  opinion,  that  better  wheat  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way  than  after  red  clover.  In  such  parts  of  the  Vale 
where  the  land  is  too  strong  to  bear  good  barley,  the 
course  is  sometimes  fallow,  wheats  beans,  oats,  either 
with  or  without  clover. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sturroinster,  the  course  of  crops^  and 
the  average  produce,  is  described  as  follows : 

1st,  Beans,  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  planted  irregu- 
larly all  over  the  land,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of^ 
February;  produce  35  bushels  per  acre. 

2d,  Wheat,  three  bushels  to  the  acre^  sown  about 
the  beginning  of  October;  average  produce  about  90 
bushels. 

o  2  3d,  Bar- 
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3d|  Barley^  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre^  and  t&eisif  d« 
rage  produce  four  quarters. 

I 

4th^  Seeds^  consisting  of  about  10  lb.  of  broad  clbveii 
and  a  sack  of  hop  and  ray  per  acre.  ' 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  the  Rev.  JMr.  Dampler;  of 
Langton  Matravers^  thinks  the  best  course  of  crops  & 
afveshift.     1st,  Wheat. 

2d,  Turnips,  chiefly  of  the  Swedish  kind ;  or  yetc&d^ 
or  beansi  which  should  be  manured  with  yard-dun]^. 

Sd,  Oats,  with  clover. 

4th,  Clover,  which  must  be  fed  off  early  enough  for 

the  land  to  be  summer-fallowed  for  wheat  ^  or  when  tht 

"  ...... 

land  is  clean  enough,  vetches  may  be  substituted  iilsfiead 
of  the  fallow. 

Fifth  field  to  be  sainfoin.  The  sainfoin,  however,  b 
not  sown  except  on  dry  lands,  or  such  as  are  no^  inxb- 
ject  to  springs,  where  the  substratum  is  calcareous,  and 
in  these  cases  the  crop  is  generally  large,  and  aflfbrds 
excellent  hay,  and  the  after-grass  is  very^  good' for  youAg 
lambs.     It  is  often  permitted  to  remain  ten  years* 

Mr.  Dampier  adds,  that  the  advantages  of  this  system, 
when  compared  with  the  three-shift  course,  (or  wheat,  oat^, 
and  clover)  which  is  the  common  one  in  Purbeckj  are 
numerous  r  the  wheat  land  will  be  wholly  manured  by 
the  fold  ;  the  yard*dung  will  be  applied  to  the  tuhilps, 
&c.  and  a  certain  crop  of  oats  will  succeed.  '  The  land  in 
the  fourth  year  wilt  be  in  Sne  condition  for  wHeat, 
either  after  stmimer-fallowing  or  after  vetches  fed  off. 
This  mode  will  improve  the  land,  produce  more  cortr 
and  straw  at  a  less  expense  than  the  three-field  systton, 
and  will  enable  the  &rm  to  keep  one  third  more  sheep. 
There  should  be  about  one^fifth  or  one*sixth  in  saihfbhk, 
to  supply  the  loss  of  clover-hay. 

-         The 
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The  Swedish  turnips  would  enable  the  farmer  to  take 
off  the  whole  stock  of  sheep  from  the  me^ows^  soon 
after  Candlemas,  by  which  means  the  hay-crop  for  the 
ensuing  year  would  be  ensuredj  for  the  meadow  land 
should  not  be  fed  after  die  middle,  or  latter  endofFe* 
bruary.  The  Swedish  turnips  too  would  support  the 
whole  stock  of  sheep,  till  the  pastures  and  ewe  leazes  be 
perfectly  ready  to  ce<!eive  them. 

Wheat  is  sown  after  summer-fallow,  and  is  succeeded 
by  oats  or  barley,  and  seeds,  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  clay  and  stone-brash  district,  which  extends 
more  than  forty  miles  along  the  coast,  from  Binton 
Bradstock  to  Swannage.  This  is  the  common  course 
in  the  parish  of  Fleet,  and  in  Chickerill,  Langton,  Her^- 
ring,  &c.  but  is  sometimes  varied  by  a  few  pease  or 
tares>  and  turnips  in  small  quantities.  Cow-grass  is 
sometimes  sown  instead  of  clover,  and  remains  two 
years.  What  is  called  summer-fallowing,  is,  however, 
in  mo^  cases  similar  to  what  was  termed  tempering  in 
Norfolk,  and  is  men^ly  clover-ley,  ploughed  three "*  or 
four,  times,  after  the  first  feieding  by  sheep  early  in  the 
spring.  And  this  method  is  pursued  by  many  farmers 
who  sow  turnips  in  their  regular  course,  according  to 
a  five-field  system  of  fallow,  wheat,  turnips,  barley, 
seeds. 

This  plan  is  mostly  adopted  on  land  which  consists 
of  a  cold  clayrloam,  upon  a  stony  or  chalky  substance 
where  it  is  found  wheat  will  not  succeed  after  clover  on 
o^e  ploughing.  - 

The  western  district,  and  particularly  that  pai^t  of  it 
w]?ach  extefids  from  Burton  to  Beaminster,  is  distinguish- 
ed for  the  grpwth  of  hemp  and  flax;  regularity  of  crop- 
inng  is  here  little  attended  to,  flax  or  hemp  being  sown 
i^equently  as  fallow  crops,   and  succeeded  by  wheat, 

o  3  barley, 
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l^arley^  Oats  and  seeds.  The  seeds  are  often  btok?en  op 
for  flax;  and  m  many  cases^  the  clover,  $cc^  is  sbnia 
with  the  flax  crop.  There  is,  indeed,  very  little  reasmi 
for  attending  to  a  regular  course  of  crops,  where  tbeVMl 
has  suflBcient  fertility  to  bear  good  crops  of  hemp,  iSrc. 

Mr.  Legg  of  Mapperton,  describes  his  course  of  drops 
as  follows: 

1st,  Wheat,  sown  from  the  12th  October,  to  the 
middle  of  November,  after  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
two  and  a  half  per  acre,  when  sown  late.  Average  pro^ 
duce,  20  bushels  per  customary  acre. 

2d^  Barley,  harrowed  in,  about  the  middle  ^f  April^ 
four  bushels  to  the  acre ;  produce  about  28  budMb^ 
or  on  the  worst  land,  oats  instead  of  barley,  the  rted 
from  five  to  seven  bushels  per  acre,  ^d  the  avenKge 
produce  about  30. 

Sometimes  a  flax  crop  is  taken  after  wheat,  and  the 
land  is  let  to  flax  jobbers,  for  about  9/.  an  acre. 

3d,  Turnips,  with  a  few  rapes,  to  be  consumed  by 
lambs,  which  leave  the  turnips  untouched.  They  arie 
hoed  at  6s,  an  acre  and  two  gallons  of  cyder,  one  man 
hoeing  about  half  an  acre  a  day.  But  many  ne^ect 
hoeing  entirely  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Turnips,  when  well  hoed,  are  believed  to  be  worth  about 
4/.  an  acre  in  the  spring;  but  they  are  often  fed  early,  to 
be  followed  by  wheat,  and  in  that  case,  are  worth  only 
40  or  50/.  per  acre. 

4th,  Barley  with  seeds. 

5th,  Seeds,  which  are  sometimes  a  mixture  of  siyi 
pounds  of  white  clover,  and  one  bushel  of  Devonshire 
ray-grass  per  acre,  or  from  10  to  15  pounds  of  broad 
clover  by  itself.  Or  hbp-clover  and  ray-grass  on  the  stone* 
brash  soils. 

Mr.  Conway  of  Nctherbury,  and  others  in  that  nei^ 

bourhood^ 
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tbourhood^  pursue  the  regular  four-sluft  course  of  wheat, 
:tumip^>  barley,  clover.  The  clover  is  often  mowed  both 
for  hay  and  seed;  of  which  latter  it  soqaetimes  produces 
two-hundred  weight  per  acre. 

It  is  common  to  sow  12  pounds  of  red  clover  with  half 
a  bushel  of  Devonshire  ray-grass;  a  peck  of  the  latter, 
according  to  this  gentleman,  being  worth  more  than  a 
jsack  of  the  common  sort.  He  observes  the  hop-clover 
does  not  do  well  here,  unless  on  stone-brash  soils. 

Some  farmers  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
-sow  either  wheat  or  flaX  on  ley  ground,  to  be  followed 
by  white  turnip,  and  barley  or  oats,  with  mixed  seeds. 

Mr.  Pittfield  of  Symondsbury,  sows  from  half  a 
bushel  to  a  bushel  of  Devonshire  ray-grass,  with  three 
or  four  pounds  of  red,  and  white  clover,  trefoil  and  cow- 
grass.  He  thinks  there  should  be  little  ray-grass, ,  as  it 
impoverishes  the  ground.  Broad  clover  is  sown  by  itself 
after  the  rate  of  12  or  14<  pounds  per  acre;  it  remains 
only  one  year,  and  is  succeeded  by  wheat;  old  turf  being 
jpreferred  for  flax. 

At  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  the  course  is,  wheat,  flax  and 
oats,  or  sometimes  seeds  with  the  flax,  by  which  method 
they  are  sure  to  be  good.  The  ground  is  too  stifi^here 
for  barley. 

At  Dallwood,  Wambrook,  &c.  the  courses  are  very 
irregular,  but  the  three-shift  course  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
seeds,  which  was  formerly  in  use  all  over  this  county,  is 
still  much  in  vogue  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  seeds  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  remain  for  five  or  six  years. 

The  clover  leys  which  remain  unbroken  for  some 
years,  are  said  to  produce  the  best  flax;  and  from  this 
it  appears  [Mrobable,  that  rny^grass  does  mt  exhaust  the  soil: 
though,  for  some  reasons,  a  contrary  opinion  has  obtain- 
ed much  currency  in  many  parts  of  England. 

0  4  In 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Sherborne,  the  soil  is  a  stooe«l»uI|^ 
and  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  nmodern  rotatioii  of 
turnips,  bai:ley>  clover,  wheat. 

Lord  Digb/s  tenants  sooietimes  sow  a  little  heijip  9&4 
flax,  but  not  without  leave  previously  obtained. 

FroiQ  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  thp 
custom  of  sowing  white  straw  crops  repeatedly,  withmi^ 
a  proper  intermixture  of  green  crops,  or  artifii:ial  graffe% 
is  rapidly  wearing  away.  This  is  more  particularly  th^ 
case  on  the  light  chalky  spils^  but  a^  the  soiil  or  cUmate 
is  deemed  unfavourable  tp  the  growth  of  pease,  therp 
remains  still  some  advocates  of  the  old  3y$tem,  w}io  maii|i» 
tain  the  propriety  of,  at  lea$t  occasionally,  sowiqg  bariey 
or  oats,  after  wheat,  where  the  soil  is  good^  andjthoie 
who  are  not  jmblic  advocates  of  thi3  practice  are  taid  tft 
adopt  it  on  some  occasions.  .      i      ;   . 

In  the  open  fields,  different  customs  prevail,  and  per^ 
haps  nothing  short  pf  an  Act  of  Enclosure  can  alter  thoiBk 
At  ViTareham,  Wool,  SturmipMer-Macshall,  and  odief 
open  fields,  turnips  sometimes  are  sown  very  early,  and 
fed  o^  previous  to  St,  Michael,  or  sometimes  ploughed  in 
as  a  manure  for  the  whe^t,  and  this  crop  is  followed  by 
either  barley  or  oats,  and  sometimes  by  both. 

In  one  part  of  Melbury  Abbas,  the  course  is  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats  ^d  seeds,  two  years,  and  in  another  part 
of  the  same  parish,  a  similar  course ,  but  the  seeds  re^ 
main  only  one  year.  In  Comford  Magn^,  vHbdch  is  lately 
enclosed,  the  course  is  now  a  fourrshift,  viz.  wheat,  tur- 
nips, barley,  clover.  Previous  to  the  enclosure  they  used  tp 
take  four  or  five  crops  of  corn  in  succession,  with  bat 
little  clover,  and  no  turnips. 

At  Owermoigne,  the  course  is  wheat,  barley,  cloycr> 
one  year,  then  wheat  again;  sometimes  a  few  tyrnips  aif 
sown. 

M 
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/  -  At  Fordiogton,  according  to  Mr.  Hcttniiig,  near  Dor- 
chester,  the  course  in  the  £ast-fieki  iSf  Ist^  Wheat,  sown 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  per  acre. 
2ndf  Bj^ley,  four  bushels,  or  oats  five  bushels  per  a^e. 
3d,  Clover  10  lb.  per  acre,  with  two  bushels  of  the 
i30ininon  ray-grass.  This  is  mown  once,  and  wheat  is 
3Dwn  on  one  ploughing.  In  the  West*field  the  course  is 
wheat,    barley,    and  ^clover  Jfbr  Aeep  to  consume  ia 

■ 

common. 

The  custom  of  sowing  barley  alter  wheat,  as  well  as 
aftor  turnips,  furnished  the  means  of  exporting  a  great 
quantity  of  this  kind  of  com,  in  former  times.  But  the 
exportation  of  bariey  and  malt  has  much  diminbhed,  and 
is  likely  still  further  to  diminish,  as  the  modem  course 
of  crops  becomes  more  extensivdy  established* 

The  custom  of  cropping  the  ground  incessantly  ^th 
white  strawcd  crops,,  must  have  been  practised  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  without  any  very  great  opposi* 
tion  from  the  principal  land-proprietors,  as  thei^e  are 
leases,  made  as  late  as  1805,  in  which  the  tenant  is 
nierely  restricted  from  sowing  more  than  two  com  crops 
in  succession,  and  there  appear  to  be  many  of  the  same 
sort  in  existence  at  thb  time* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  singular  custom  in  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  which  consists  in  faDowing  half  the 
arable  land  every  year,  and  sowing  the  other  half  with 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  a  few  pease  and  tares. 

Mr.  Lowman,  the  principal  farmer  in  that  island, 
observes,  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
manure  to  enable  them  to  crop  the  land  more  than  once  in 
two  years;  which  makes  it  necessary  to  let  the  other  part 
regain  its  fertility,  by  means  of  rest^  pi^g^ing^  and  expo* 
sure  to  the  sun  and  wind* 

SECT% 
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SECT   V. — WHEAT. 

In  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  wheat  is  sometime^ 
though  not  often^  sown  after  beans :  but  it  most  com* 
monly  succeeds  red  clover,  or  summer-fallow. 

In  the  district  which  extends  from  the  termination  of 
the  chalky  hills,  to  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset^ 
it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  sow  wheat  after  either 
hemp  or  flax,  with  as  much  tillage  between  the  two  kinds 
of  crops,  as  appears  requisite  or  practicable. 

There  is  but  little  wheat  sown  after  clover  leys  upon 
one  ploughing,  either  in  Purbeck,  or  the  other  stifi^  clays, 
&c.  that  extend  along  the  coast,  but  the  land  is  generally 
brought  to  a  good  tilth  by  four  ploughings. 

The  management  of  the  whole  of  the  chalky  district 
is  nearly  similar,  as  far  as  respects  the  principal  farmers 
in  the  enclosures.  The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Uott, 
are  applied  to  the  central  parts  of  it,  which  surround 
Milton  Abbey  and  Blandford  :  "  The  preparation  for 
wheat,  is  similar  to  that  of  most  other  upland  sheep  dis- 
tricts. Upon  the  thin  chalks  and  shallow  flinty  loams> 
it  is  generally  sown  on  the  back  of  a  two  years'  clover- 
ley,  but  even  on  those  thin  soils,  a  great  deal  is  sown  after 
turnips,  rape,  &c.  fed  off  with  sheep  early  enough  to 
SQW  it  in  the  same  autumn,  and  in  most  instances  a  good 
crop  is  produced  of  a  fine  sample.  On  the  better  sorts 
of  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  the  same  practice  prevails, 
except  upon  the  ley-ground  which  continues  in  grass  bat 
one  year  instead  of  two ;  the  wheat  is  taken  after  the 
first  year's  ley,  and  is  supposed  to  answer  better  than  it 
would  in  the  second  year  upon  the  latter  description  of 
soils.*' 
Mr.  Ilott  himself,  upon  a  chalky  and  flinty  loam,  sows 

hi? 
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liis  wheat  after  drilled  beans,  which  arc  kept  perfectly 
clean  by  horse  and  hand-hoeing.  He  intends  to  drill  his 
wheat  as  well  as  beans,  and  makes  no  doubt  but  it  will 
answer  extremely  well. 

Manuring. — In  the  above  districts,  it  is  customary  to 
manure  for  wheat  those  lands  which  have  not  been  sheep- 
folded  ;  and  but  very  few  farmers  ever  save  any  dung  for 
their  turnip  crop.  Hiis  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  good 
practice,  and  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
foulness  of  the  wheat-stubUes,  and  may  also  in  some  de-' 
gree  cause  the  diseases  which  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
county  is  often  subject  to,  such  as  smut,  mildew,  &c. 
and  which  do  not  so  often  infest  the  wheat  in  those  coun- 
ties, where  the  whole  of  "the  manure  is  applied  to  the 
turnip  land. 

This  practice  of  manuring  for  the  wheat  crop,  is  ge- 
neral on  the  whole  of  the  chalky  district,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  some  who  both 
manure  with  yard-dung,  and  the  sheep-fold,  very  early 
in  the  summer»  and  thus  render  the  second  crop  of; 
grass  (which  supports  many  sheep  in  other  counties)  of 
very  little  value. 

Others  who  have  a  large  portion  of  down-land,  fold 
their  clover-leys,  both  before  and  after  the  wheat  is 
sown  three  or  four  times  over,  though  of  coarse  In  a 
rather  slight  manner. 

The  Season — ^For  sowing  wheat  upon  the  upland  part 
of  this  county,  is  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  October,  as  the  state  of  the  land  may  incline 
the  farmer  to  proceed  upon  that  part  of  his  business : 
but  September  is  reckoned  the  best  month,  and  some- 
times a  considerable  quantity  of  land  is  sown  with  wheat 
as  late  as  the  first  week  in  November ;  but  this  is  after 

turnips^ 
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turnipsj  rapcj  &c.  fed  off  with  sheep^  and  whext  thes0 
crops  haye  been  in  abundance  upon  such  land»  the  sucr 
ceeding  wheat  is  generally  abundant  also^  and  the  sam- 
ple of  a  superior  quality. 

The  answers  given  to  this  question,  by  some  of  the 
principal  farmers  in  several  parishes,  are  here  inserted. 

Warmwell. — ^Middle  of  September  to  St.  MichaeL 
Kingston  Russel.*- The  6th  of  August  to  St.  MichaeL 
Frampton.-*The  12th  of  September  to  Michaelmas. 
Evershot. — ^Thc  beginning  of  September. 
Cheddington. — The  middle-to  the  end  of  September. 
St.  Giles.-^The  end  of  August. 
Morden. — ^The  end  of  September. 
Bettiscombe.*— Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 
Powerstock. — Old  Michaelmas  to  December. 
Abbotsbury. — Martinmas  to  Christmas,  or  after. 
Netherbury. — Old  Michaelmas,  or  after. 
Beaminster. — October  5. 

Swyrc,  Piddletown,  and  Bradford  Abbas. — All  October. 
Watersob.— The  beginning  of  October. 
Loders.— The  20th  of  October  to  the  12th  of  November. 
Wareham. — ^The  10th  of  October. 
Purbeck. — The  end  of  September  and  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  nine-share  plough  is  very  much  used  on  the 
whole  of  the  chalky  district,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
hpUows  or  drills  on  land  which  has  been  long  ploughed 
^d  baked  down  by  the  fold.  After  this  operation  is 
performed,  the  seed  is  sown  and  covered  by  harrowing 
in  the  usual  way.  On  the  lighter  soils,  of  a  sandy  na- 
ture, or  on  such  chalky  loams  as  have  not  been  long 
ploughed,  the  seed  is  often  Jiarrowed  in  without  the  pre- 
vious use  of  the  nme-share  plough.    In  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
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beck,  and  other  districts  where  the  land  is  sommer-faf- 
lowed,  the  seed  is  frequently  ploughed  In,  as  is  the  cus- 
torn  on  the  clay  soils  in  other  parts  of  England. 

A  great  many  intelligent  farmers  in  this  county,  have 
a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  nine-share  pidugh, 
in  connection  with  the  system  they  liave  adopted  of  using 
every  means  to  make  the  chalky  loams  as  close  and  hard 
as  possible ;  for  this  purpose  they  plough  the  land  early, 
harrow  it  down  level,  and  fold  it  previously  to  its  being 
sown ;  some  press  it  down  with  a  roUer  that  requires 
four  horses  to  draw  it,  and  the  land  is  often  folded  or 
trod  by  driving  sheep  over  it  after  it  is  sown,,  which 
is  preferred  to  rolling,  as  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  leave 
the  surface  of  the  soil  rather  rouj^  and  cloddy,  by 
which  means  the  wheat  is  in .  some  measure  pro* 
tected  from  the  frosty  winds,  and  fewer  weeds  vegetate 
amongst  it. 

Mr.  Portman^mentioned  an  experiment  that  has  been 
made  with  heath  or  ling,  by  putting  a  plant  of  it  into 
a  pot  containing  sand  in  the  middle,  but  surrounded 
with  a  stronger  soil,  in  which  case  the  roots  of  the  heath 
turned  back  on  all  sides  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  to 
the  film  soil,  and  penetrated  only  the  very  loose  sakid  in 
the  midcHe  of  the  pot.  Such,  Mr.  Portman  says,  is  the 
case  with  couch-grass ;  it  is  incapable  of  penetrating  the 
soil  which  has  been  well  compressed  together,  and  thus 
the  wheat  grows  the  better  on  two  accounts.  Thus  it 
will  be  easily  seen  why  the  farmers  in  this  county  use  the 
nine-share  plough  as  a  means  of  putting  in  their  whesft, 
hi  preference  to  ploughing  it  a  second  time. 

&frf.— The  quantity  of  wheat  sown  per  acre,  varies 
liccording  to  the  season  and  the  soil.  At  an  early  season 
«f  the  year>  firom  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels^  and  at 
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the  latter  season  for  sowing  this  kind  of  grain^  two  and 
a  half  to  three  busheb  and  a  half  per  acre,  the  lightest 
and  poorest  soils  requiring  to  be  sown  the  thickest*     . .  v 

The  quantity  used  by  some  of  the  principal  farmersi 
may  be  seen  below* 

Powerstock  and  Beaminster,  two  bushels ;  at  Svyre^' 
Corfe  Castle^  Kimmeridge,  Cheddington,  Netherburyt 
and  Bettiscombe,  two  bushels  and  a  half. 

At  Stinsford,  three  bushels ;  at  Whitechurch,  two  and 
a  half  if  early,  or  three  bushels  when  late^  and  the.  same 
at  Loders. 

At  Abbotsbury^  two  and  a  half  on  fallows,  and  three 
bushels  on  ley-ground.  At  Osmington,  one  bushel  and 
a  half  before  St.  Michael^  two  bushels  from  that  time  till 
November,  and  two  bushels  and  a  half  afterwards^  per 
customary  acre. 

Bradford  Abbas,  two  bushels  per  customary  acre* 

Cerne,  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  customary  mea^ 
sure. 

Morden,  two  bushels  and  a  half  generally,  but  three 
if  late  sown. 

At  Kingston  Russel,  three  bushels  per  acre. 

At  Winfritb,  three,  to  four  bushels  y  at  Kingston,  near 
Wimborne,  four  bushels  per  acre ;  and  Mr.  Fortman^ 
at  Bryanstone,  three  and  a  half  to  four  bushels.  Mr* 
Bridge,  of  Winford,  sows  two  to  two  and  a  half  5  and 
the  general  average  of  the  county  is  said  to  be  two  busheb 
and  a  little  more  than  three  pecks  per  acre. 

Sort. — Various  sorts  of  wheat  are  grown  in  this  coun^ 
ty,  viz.  the  old  red  straw,  or  red  lammas,  red  neck,  red 
hoar,  tanner-wheat,  red  American,  brown  Dantzick^ 
Winslow,  &c.  as  well  as  various  sorts  of  white  wheat  too 
numerous  to  describe^  with  a  small  proportion  of  rivetSji 
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or  cone  wheat*  ^^  Upon  the  lighter  descriptions  of 
soils,  which  are  generally  sown  at  an  early  period,  and 
where  there  is  no  apprehension  of  the  corn  being  lodged, 
the  old  red  straw  kind  is  much  approved  both  by  the 
farmer  and  the  miller*  But  where  from  length  of  straw 
the  crop  is  mote  liable  to  lodge,  the  tanner-wheat,  the 
red  American,  brown  Dantzick,  and  some  of  the  white 
wheats,  are  found  more  beneficial  to  the  farmer;  and  in 
some  of  the  strongest  bottom  lands  in  good  condition, 
that  run  the  crop  to  great  length  of  straw,  the  red  hoar, 
red  American,  and  some  kinds  of  white  wheat  are  grown 
to  the  greatest  advantage/* 

Mr.  Bridge,  of  Winford,  prefers  red  wheat,  or  brown 
Dantzick,  for  billy  ground,  and  white  wheat  for  bottom 
lands,  as  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be  laid  down,  and  is  less 
hardy  than  the  red  kinds.  White  hoar  wheat  is  often 
sown  on  high  land. 

In  consequence  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  wheat  in 
the  winter  of  1810,  spring- wheat  was  sown  in  many  places 
to  fill  up  vacant  spaces,  &c.  There  are  some  who  have 
obtained  tolerable  crops  of  this  kind  of  wheat,  and  others 
who  entertain  a  very  low  opinion  of  its  value.  The  pro* 
per  mode  of  .cultivation  seems  to  be  little  understood. 

Distempers  and  Steeping. — The  observations  on  the  va- 
rious makdies  to  which  wheat  is  subject,  and  the  means, 
or  supposed  means  of  cure,  may  all  be  included  under 
one  title,  to  prevent  useless  repetitions  of  names.  Sec. 

Steeping  and  liming  of  wheat  is  much  practised  in 
this  county,  on  account  of  a  great  quantity  of  new  wheat 
being  used  for  seed ;  the  sowing  season  not  gen^^Uy 
commencing  till  after  the  harVest  is  finished,  except  in  a 
few  partial  districts,  where  old  wheat  is  used  for  seed  at 
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the  early  part  of  the  seed  time.  The  steiepuig  lind  Uii^ 
ing  is  generally  supposed  to  be  beneficial  in  pretenting 
the  production  of  smut,  in  the  crop  growing  from  snclk 
seed ;  bat  Mr.  Ilott  planted  all  new  wheat  in  the  aittumii 
of  1809}  without  brining  or  liming  (which  he  had  alto 
done  many  times  before)  and  never  grew  a  crop  of  wheat 
more  firee  from  smut  than  in  the  harvest  of  1810.  -  Bat 
the  sowing  of  new  wheat  without  steeping  and  linmig» 
nevertheless  is  not  to  be  recommended^  as  mudi  of  that 
which  is  used  for  seed  is  contaminated  with  anutt,  md 
from  such  seed  a  smutty  crop  might  be  ezpeciedt  if  that 
process  were  omitted. 

The  custom  of  steeping  new  wheats  wluch  it  town 
late»  and  sowing  old  wheat  very  early  without  Hcepiajft 
is  prevalent  on  the  Cotswold  hills  in  Gtouoestenhire  i 
and  there  are  some  people  in  Bedfordshire  who  think 
late  sown  wheat  is  the  most  liable  to  smut* 

In  this  case  it  will  be  observed^  that  neither  the  time 
of  sowing,  the  kind  of  seed,  nor  the  n^lect  or  ofaserv* 
ance  of  the  steeping  process,  can  prevent  the  crop  tcom 
being  visited  by  the  blighting  winds,  &c.  of  the  luc 
cecding  summer ;  which  are  allowed  on  alt  hand»  to  be 
among  the  efficient  causes  of  mildew. 

Mr.  J.  Bridge,  of  Winford  Eagle  (who  is  believed  to 
have  made  more  experiments  on  the  different  branches 
of  agriculture  than  any  other  gentleman  in  the  county) 
believes  smut  to  be  an  infectious  disorder.  Hit  mode 
of  preparation,  consists  in  washing  the  seed  wheat  three 
times,  in  fresh  parcels  of  pure  water.  This  is  done  in  a 
tub,  in  which  is  put  only  a  bushel  at  once.  The  wheat 
is  afterwards  brined  and  limed,  aiid  he  seldom  has  an 
car  of  smut  frt>m  seed  which  is  thus  prepared. 


^  Cochli'eqnd  ff'ifot^^Whick  is  here  called  pepper-blaehf 
is  believed  by  some  to  produce  smut  the  next  year^ 
Mr. .  Bridge .  adds,  that  neither  root'^fallen  wheat  nor 
iwrnt^^eareclii^heat  is  tery.  common  about  his  neighbour- 
Jiood»  and  that  the  earliest  sown  wheat  is  generally  least 
injured  by  mildew. 

T  Messrs.  Hardy,  of  Portisham,.  have  no  doubt  that  the 
smut  in,  wheat. is  infectious  %  but  they  say  it  may  be  easily 
cured  by  washing,  brining,  and  adding  lime  to  dry  it. 
Iti^  rather  jcurious  that,  so  many  people,  in  various  parts 
of  England, '^jshould  add  lime  to  wheat,  apparently  with 
the  vjf w  only  io  dry  ity  though  it  is  obvipus,  the  caustic 
and antiscptio* qualities  of  this,  substance,  are  capable  of 
destmying^putridity  and  animalcula  of  ipvery  description. 
.  At  the  same  time  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend 
aoy .danger  of  the  vegetative  powers  of  wheat  being  de« 
stroyed  by  lime  akncf  as  it  has  been  frequently  known 
to  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  heaps  that  have  lain  many 
days.after  being  limed. 

The  wheat  near  the  sea  is  never  mildewed,  or  at  least 
i£  is  not  often  mildewed  on  the  low  ground  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  water,  yet  it  is  subject  to  that  ms^ 

» 

lady  on  the  .first  range  of  hil^,  which  are  in  some  places 
very  near,  and  where  the  fogs  often  hang  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Many  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast,  'wash  their  wheat  in  sea  water,  and  then  lime  it ; 
burnt  ears  are-not  often  seen  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Mr.  K^mng,  of  Weymouth,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
mildew  arises  from  a  kind  of  honey-dew,  wlrich  sticks 
round  the  stalks,  closes  the  pores,  and  thus  hinders  the 
circulation.  The  theory  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  seems  to 
be  rejected  (observes  Mr.  Bachelor)  without"  any  solid 
grounds ;  as  all  who  have  examined  mildewed  plants 
with  a  microscope  of  sufficient  power,  will  grant  that  the 
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spots  on  the  stalks  consist  of  bunches  of  small  fungt^  cf 
the  mushroom  tribe,  which  having  their  roots  inserted, 
in  the  sap-vessels^  consequently  consume  a  great  part  of 
thp  nutriment  which  Nature  intended  for  the  supply  of 
the  com  in  the  car.  Yet  granting  this,  it  is  asserted 
that  Sir  Joseph  inverted  the  natural  order  of  cause  and 
efiecti  in  ascribing  the  mildew  to  the  fungi^  instead  of 
ascribing  these  parasitic  plants  to  the  mildewing  efiects 
of  cold  winds,  moist  foggy  weather,  &c.  which  arc  the 
real  causes  of  the  mischief.  This  latter  opinion  is  proba^ 
bly  partly  true  and  partly  false  j  the  seeds  of  the  mildewy 
which  are  among  the  smallest  and  lightest  substances  in 
nature,  are  doubtlessly  wafted  by  the  wind  in  every  di- 
rection, and  (like  the  seeds  of  the  common  mould  which 
grows  on  the  walls  of  cellars,  and  on  the  surface  of 
every  nioist  substance  where  the  air  is  stagnant)  they  are 
ever  ready  to  take  ifoot  when  the  pores  of  the  plants  arc 
open,  or  when  they  are  covered  with  moisture  a:  sufficient 
time  to  enable  the  seed  to  attach  itself  and  take  root. 

There  is  an  obvious  predisposition  to  this  malady  in  aU 
wheat  crops  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  whether  their 
exuberant  vegetation  be  caused  by  the  natural  fertility  of 
new  soils,  excess  of  manure,  or  the  process  of  hoeing 
drilled  crops.  The  cause  of  this  predisposition  will  be 
found  in  the  large  size  of  the  pores,  and  in  the  comp^ 
ratively  stagnant  and  damp  state  of  the  air  that  is  impri- 
soned in  such  heavy  crops  ;  and  hence  it  happens  that 
such  crops  are  never  free  from  mildew  in  the  most  ge- 
nial seasons. 

This  'predisposition  to  mildew,  may  in  a  great  measure' 
be  prevented  by  early  sowing,  according  to  the  united  tes- 
timony of  farmers  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  many 
other  places;  but  that  portion  of  the  misfortune  which 
is  caused  by  violent  alternations,  from  heat  to  cold>  and 
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iiice  versa,  (an^  which  are  not  less  pernicious  to  animals 
than  to  vegetables)^  are  of  coujTse  not  to  be  averted  by 
human  means.  Yet  even  here  the  mischief  whkh  may 
be  directly  ascribed  to  the  **  atmospheric  stroke,*'  as  it 
has  been  called,  is  comparatively  trivial,  when  contrasted 
with  the'  immense  depredations  of  the  parasite  fungi, 
which  have  taken  root  by  means  of  a  sudden  blight,  in 
some  cases,  but  which  increase  and  multiply  ad  infinitumy 
without  any  other  aid  than  a  continual  moist  atmosphere. 

*'  The  mildew  (says  Mr.  Ilott)  is  very  prevalent  in  this 
county,  as  well  in  the  vale  as  upon  the  uplands,  and  I 
know  of  no  remedy  to  advise  as  a  preventative,  except 
that  some  good  might  be  obtained  by  applying  the  ma- 
nure to  the  turnip  crop,  instead  of  laying  it  upon  the 
laud  ititended  for  wheat;  and  by  planting  as  early  as  pos-^ 
sible  after  the  laiids  have  received  sufficient  moisture, 
and  by  allowing  a  liberal  quantity  of  seed,  as  all  thin»so¥ni 
wheat  is  generally  found  to  be  more  subject  to  disease, 
than  that  in  which  the  land  is  well  stocked  with 
plants.** 

As  it  is  of  importance  to  collect  ^ixd  to  register  every 
opinion  of  intelligent  and  experienced  farmers,  respecting 
the  diseases  to  which  wheat  is  subject,  the  following  mis- 
cellaneous remarks  on  this  important  subject  are  added: . 
they  will  be  of  service  to  agriculture,  if  they  give  rise  to 
inquiry  and  careful  experiment- 

The  magical  influence  of  the  barberry  bush  is  also  in- 
cluded among  the  supposed  causes  of  mildew  by  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  farmers  and  gentlemen  in  the  covinty 
of  Dorset ;  and  whether  it  really  has,  or  has  not  any  eflTect 
of  this  kind,  there  is  something  incomprehensibly  my- 
sterious in  the  subject. 

E.  B.  Portman,  Esq.  and  his  Bailiff,  speak  with  con- 
fidence as  to  the  blighting  effects  of  the  barberry:  they 
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have  seen  stripes  of  mildew  passing  in  a  straight  line  from 
four  barberries  in  the  same  field. 

Mr.  Bishop  of  Cheddington,  says  barberries  arc  be- 
lieved to  mildew  the  wheat,  and  he  has  seen  instances  of 
it  at  Whitechurch. 

Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  has  not  the  least  doubt  of  the 
pernicious  effect  of  barberries,  he  and  his  father  having 
seen  repeated  instances  of  it.  He  says,  some  years  ago  a 
certain  field  was  so  constantly  blighted,  that^the  occupier 
determined  never  to  sow  it  with  wheat  again:  but  on  the 
cause  being  suggested,  he  destroyed  the  hedge,  which 
was  full  of  these  shrubs,  and  planted  a  new  one,  and  the 
wheat  was  afterward  free  from  mildew. 

In  another  case,  a  field  was  freed  from  the  effects  pf 
mildew,  by  grubbing  up  the  barberries;  but  some  years 
after  a  single  stripe  of  mildew  appearing,  it  was  discover- 
ed to  originate  from  a  barberry  that  had  sprung  up  from 
the  old  roots,  and  it  run  in  the  direction  of  the  south- 
west  wind,  that  passed  through  the  bush.  Mr.  Spear 
related  these  circumstances  without  any  previous  intima- 
tion or  enquiry  on  the  subject.  He  entertains  a  strong 
opinion  that  smut  is  infectious,  and  believes  it  may  also 
be  produced  from  smutty  straw,  or  smutty  dung  in  a 
fresh  state.  He  made  the  dung  into  a  mixture  on  a  farm 
which  was  liable  to  smut,  and  had  very  little  ^er- 
wards.  Old  wheat,  he  allows,  is  not  inuch  subject  to 
produce  smut,  and  believes  that  the  disorder  is  almost 
certainly  cured  bywashing  and  skimming  off"  the  bales,  &c.^ 
from  the  seed,  and  adding  salt-water,  chamber-lie,  and  lime. 

Mr.  Richards  of  Fleet,  dresses  his  seed  wheat,  by 
dipping,  it  two  or  three  times  in  a  mixture  of  hot  water^ 
and  quick-lime.  The  operation  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  common  wicker  basket,  and  is  said  to  be  very  efifec* 
tual  in  preventing  of  smut. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Stait  of  Morden^  has  sown  wheat  many  years 
without  any  pjt^parationj  and  has  had  little  smut;  but  he 
always  changes  the  seed,  and  procures  such  as  is  very  dean. 
H$  has  found  late  sown  wheat  the  most  liable  to  smut. 

Mr*  Stent  has  seen  instances  of  the  blighting  efiects  of 
barberries  at  Morden,  in  a  low  part  of  a  field. 

Mr.  Wickins  of  Mapperton,  (who  is  an  eminent  lan4- 
surveyor),  says,  that  the  farmers  at  Maddington,  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  always  insisted  th^t  a  certain  piperidge- 
bush  blighted  the  wheat,  and  they  were  suffered  repeat- 
edly to  cut  it  down  to  the  ground,  in  which  case  the 
effect  always  ceased.  It  always  took  place  as  if  it  originated 
at  the  bush,  and  was  propagated  in  line,  in  the  direction 
of  the  south-west  wind. 

At  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Gillingham  observes,  there  is  sel- 
dom much  smut ;  the  steeps  which  are  geine^ly  used  con- 
tfist  of  soap  ley,  and  lime,  and  urine. 

Mr.  Shaw  of  Spettisbury,  alwa]^  prefers  to  chsmge  his 
seed,  and  believes  Ume  is  useful  in  preventing  of  smut. 

At  Bradford  Abbas,  some  common  wheat  was  mil- 
dewed, when  the  spring  wheat,  which  had  been  sown 
amongst  it,  where  the  crop  was  deficient,  entirely  escaped 
that  malady.  Mr.  Conway  of  Netherbury  believes  spring 
wheat  is  not  much  liable  to  mildew. 

Mr.  Banger  of  Waterson  says,,  old  wheat  is  never 
washed  to  prevent  smut,  though  new  wheat  almost  inva- 
riably is;  and  Mr.  B.'s  crops  have  never  suffered  much 
injury  from  that  disorder. 

'  Mr.  Goo\lenough  of  Frawnton,  has  no  doubt  of  the 
infectious  nature  of  smut,  having  tried  it  experimentally, 
by  inoculating  or  putting  the  smutty  powder  into  holes 
made  by  a  pin  in  the  seed  com* 

This  gentleman  mentioned  a  curcumstance,  whiph  seems 
to  indicate  that  smut  may  remain  in  a  latent  st^te  for 
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some  tii^e.  He  has  seldom  any  perceivable  quantity  pf 
smut ;  and^  in  one  inst;ance,  he  sowed  one  half  of  a  field 
with  his  own  wheats  and  the  other  half  with  seed  fror 
cured  from  a  distance^  but  which  appeared  as  free  from 
smut  as  his  own ;  yet,  at  the  following  harvest,  the  latter 
was  smutty,  aiid  the  former  clean. 

Mr.  Groves  of  Luke  Farm,  Abbotsbury,  believeSf  not 
pnly  sm;ut  but  brjfnd*  is  infectious,  or  continues  afterwards 
4n  the  same  seed  ^  he  adds,  there  are  l^ut  fpw  burnt  earf 
to  be  seen  in  the  wheat  or  barley  in  his  neighbourhood* 
White  wheat  is  not  said  to  be  more  subject  tb  burnt  earf 
than  the  red  kind  in  Dorset  ^  but  it  is  rieiparkably  9P  Vf 
Bedfordshire. 

Pepper,  or  cockle-eared  wheat,  is  a  frequent  disease  io 
this  county,  thopgh  not  a  very  injurious  one.  Tfa/e  corns 
are  larger  than  those  of  smyt,  and  ta;^te  meally,  but  rather 
pungent,  and  the  skin  when  ripe  becomes  of  a  dark-browo 
colour,  the  internal  part  remaining  white  like  jBlour.  la 
one  Instance,  there  were  smutty,  and  pepper-black,  and 
good,  corn,  all  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Boswell  of  Piddletown^  seems  to  think  sniut  may 
be  prevented  by  washing  the  seed  in  sea  water,  and  after- 
wards covering  it  with  lime.  He  observes,  that  pepper 
corns  are  not  regarded,  as  they  do  not  much  injure  th^ 
jBour.  This  latter  disease  has  been  termed  ear^cocklf  iq 
some;  places,  and  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  production 
derived  from  cockle  ^  it  has  been  also  termed  thepurpkf 
in  other  districts,  and  seems  to  be  a  local  disease,  as  Mr. 
Bachelor  never  saw  a  single  corn  of  this  kind  in  Bedford? 
shire,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  the  disease 
were  derived  from  atmospherical  causes.  The  n^al  of 
^hese  diseased  corns,   when  seen  in  a  compound  mi€r07 
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scope,  appears  as  if  it  were  entirely  composed  of  eel-like 
animalcula  in  a  quiescent  state. 

Several  farmers  aboiit  Weolbridge  assert,  that  lime  andr 
^ea  water  have  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  and  are  now 
much  neglected  in  that  neighbourhood  ^  but  they  allow^ 
,that  most  people  are  careful  to  sow  as  clean  seed  as  can 
be  procured,  because  they  think  the  good  corns,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  smutty  ears,  are  apt  to  propagate 
that  malady. 

The  best  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  will  be 
found  in  the  confession  of  these  gentlemen,  that  the 
wheat  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolbridge  are 
^en,  and  very  much  affected  with  the  smut,  the  diseased 
rears  amounting  in  some  cases  to  one  half  of  the  whole. 

With  respect  to  the  general  system  of  liming  and 
steeping  the  wheat,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  want  of 
success  in  some  cases  may  arise  from  the  process  being 
improperly  managed ;  or  by  the  land  having  been  ma- 
nured with  dung  made  from  smutty  straw  \  or  perhaps 
by  the  wheat  having  acquired  an  hereditary  taint  or  pre- 
disposition ^o  this  disease.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  that  clean  wheat,  though  unsteeped^ 
may  produce  a  clean  crop.    The  assertion,  that,  when  a 
£eld  has  been  sown  with  tHe  same  kind  of  wheat,  and  all 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  part  which  waa 
limed  has  proved  decidedly  more  smutty  than  the  part 
which  was  sown  dry,  is  so  much  at  Variance  with  the  com- 
mon observations  of  mankind  on  this  subject,  that  there 
is  much  hazard  of  the  fact  being  disbelieved  by  nearly 
an  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  ocular  demonstration. 
If^  indeed,  many  instances  of  this  kind  were  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  farmers,  they  must  of  course  be 
led  to  believe,  that  smut  is  rather  caused  than  cured  by 
the  use  of  lime,  &c. 
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-The  opinion,  Jthat  smut  is  caused  by  the  making  use  of 
seed  which  contains  some  sound  corns  that  grew  ia  ears 
for  the  most  part  smutty,  appears  unfounded.  The  smut 
produced  by  this  means  is  at  ^y  rate  very  trivial  in 
qtiantity,  as  the  circumstance  of  sound  corns  being  found 
in  smutty  ears  is  rath^  a  rare  occurrence. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  highly  advisable,  that  the 
steeping  and  liming  of  sound  and  clean  corn  should  not 
be  omitted,  though  the  best  security  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  sowing  clean  seed. 

Drilling — Of  wheat  is  not  much  practised  in  tlus  county, 
except  on  a  few  farms;  neither  can  it  be  brought  into 
general  use  on  the  upland  soils,   on  account  of  the  flinty 
and  other  stones.    But  there  are  many  farm^,  in  some 
parts  of  the  county,  where  it  might  be  practised  to  miith 
advantage.    One  instance  Mr.  Bachelor  saw  in  1810,  of 
drilling  wheat  upon  a  light  chalky  soil :  it  was  upon  a 
farm  belonging  to  Henry  Bankes,  Esq.  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Charles  Gould  of  Kingston,  nearWimborne-  The 
wheat  was  drilled  in  equi -distant  rows,  six  inches- apart, 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre»  and 
at  this  time  is  looking  thicker  and  better  than  his  wheat 
which  is  sown  broadcast.     But  there  are  many  soils  in 
the  county,  much  better  adapted  for  the  drill  system  of 
husbandry  than  the  above*mentioned  light  soil. 

Dibbling — ^Of  wheat  is  not  practised  in  this  county. 

Water-furrowing — Is  made  use  of  upon  all  lands  sown 
with  wheat  in  the  vale  part  of  the  county,  as  well  as  in 
the  strong  soils  in  the  bottoms  between  the  chalky  hills  i 
,^nd  a  greater  nicety  is  observed  in  respect  to  keeping  the 
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land  dry,  by  shovelling  ^e  furrows,  &C.9  than  is  t»  be 
found  in  many  other  counties.     '   , 

Hoeing — Of  wheat  is  but  little  practised,  though  there  in 
no  doubt  but  it  might  be  frequently  practised  at  the  pr6* 
per  season  of  the  year  with  the  prospect  of  much;LiItimate 
profit  to  the  farmer,  particularly  qn  lands  subject  to 
knap-weed,  &c. 

The  feeding  of  early-sown  wheat  by  sheep,  though  conl 
siderably  in  use,  is  objected  to  by  some  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent farmers  in  this  county.  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford, 
seldom  feeds  off  his  wheat  with  sheep ;  and  Mr.  Ilott 
says  it  is  sometimes  practised,  but  generally  to  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  the  farmer. 


Reaping  zndiarvesting — Is  performed  in  Dorsetshire  as  in 
most  other  counties,  except  that  in  the  upland  district  a 
great  deal  of  the  wheat  is  mown,  and  thrown  into  swarths 
by  a  cradle  and  bow  fixed  to  the  scythe,  and  in  general  it 
is  found  to  answer  well.  Many  of  the  large  farmers  de- 
clare, that  if  they  •could  have  their  wheat  reaped  at  a 
moderate  expense,  they  would  rather  make  use  of  the 
scythe. 

Mr.  I.  R.  Bramble,  jun.,  of  West  Parley,  is  decidedly 
against  mowing ;  and  observes,  that,  by  this  plan,  some 
part  of  the  wheat  is  pulled  up,  by  the  root,  causing  the 
wheat  when  thrashed  to  be  full  of  dirt  and  sand,'  which 
injures  the  flour ;  the  stubble  end  of  the  straw  (he  says) 
is  so  very  strong,  as  to  prevent  the  thrashing  the  wheat 
clean ;  that  it  takes  of  course  much  more  room  in  the 
bam,  and  i'equires  a  much  longer  time  to  dry  in  the  field. 
All  these  objections  being  fairly  considered,  he'  is  of  opi- 
;riion,  that  the  saving,  if  any,  is  overbalanced  by  them. 
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In  some  parts  of  the  county  mowing  is  preferred*  on  ic* 
count  of  procuring  the  straw  longer  for  reed  thatch. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  prefers  mowing  thick  crops* 
iMit  he  says  thin  on<:s  are  more  scattered  by  that  mode  of 
cutting.  Mown  wheat  is  often  gathered  up  by  women* 
who  collect  a  sufficiency  for  a  sheaf*  and  then  lay  it  down 
to  draw  out  a  handful  for  a  band.  The  ground  is  finally 
raked.  It  is  said*  the  wheat  is  not  much  beat  out  by 
these  operations,  and  there  appears  to  be  very  littlp  left 
for  the  gleaners  in  general. 

Wheat*  when  reaped*  is  invariably  cut  with  smooth* 
edged  hooks.  Scythes*  with  hacked  or  saw-like  edges*  ^ 
which  are  common  in  the  midland  counties,, are  here  en- 
tirely unknown.  The  whes^t  is  generally  cut  within  six 
or  seven  inches  of  the  ground*  so  as  to  leave  no  haulm 
that  is  worth  cutting  afterwards*  contrary  to  the  practice 
in  Bedfordshire  and  other  counties. 

There  is  another  mode  of  cutting  wheat  practised  ia 
the  western  part  of  the  county*  and  in  a  few  other  places : 
this  is  called  hamming  it*  (the  same  operation  that  in  Sur- 
rey is  called  bagging)  ;  it  is  performed  by  beginning  at  a 
certain  point*  and  chopping  off  a  part  of  the  wheat  (rpm 
left  to  right ;  the  part  cut  off  is  made  to  lean  by  the  pres« 
sure  of  the  left  hand  against  the  standing  corn*  and  2$ 
afterwards  gathered  up  in  returning  from  right  to-left^ 
together  with  such  other  parts  of  the  crop  as'  will  make  si 
sheaf.  It  is  sometimes  bound  up  at  the  time*  if  suffi* 
ciently  dry  and  free  from  weeds.  Mowing  of  wheat 
costs  from  2s,  to  2s »  6d,  an  acre*  with  beer  or  cyder,  and 
reaping  costs  from  7s.  to  10/.  an  acre*  with  liquor*  some-* 
times  to  the  amount  of  a  gallon  a  day ;  but  victuals  are 
seldom  given  to  harvest  labourers*  as  in  other  parts  of 
England. 

The  practice  of  making  the  wheat  crop  into  field  stacks^ 
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4qr  conical  heaps  of  h^  a  ,waggon  load  in  each^  and  leU 
.ting  it  remain  in  the  field  three  or  four  weeks  to  dry,  is 
/very  fashionable  in  the  western  part  of  Dorset^  and  the 
Vale  of  Blackmoor,  as  also  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

Mr.  R.  Bridge^  of  Langdon  Farm,  and  Mr.  Bishop  of 
Cheddington,  and  probably  some  others,  sheaf  their  oats 
and  barley  sonietimes,  and  stack  them  in  this  way,  putting 
a  little  straw  or  reed  thatch  on  the  summit  ^  b/  which 
jmeans,  they  say,  the  crop  is  soon  effectually  secured  in  a 
hazardous  season,  and  time  Is  also  afforded  for  the  other 
.operations  of  harvest. 

This  practice  is  said  to  possess  the  advantage  of  mellow- 
ii^g  the  wheat  in  the  ear,  and  preventing  that^flintyness 
which  is  often  complained  of  in  wheat  not  harvested  in 
this  manner ;  and  is  not  objected  to  on  any  account,  ex- 
cept by  some  who  think  it  does  not  thrash  quite  so  freely 
as  when  harvested  in  the  common  way,  by  setting  it  up 
in  stocks  or  stitches  of  10  or  12  sheaves  in  each. 
^  Some  of  the  farmers  prefer  cutting  their  wheat  rather 
gayi  or  green.  »Mr.  Clapcot,  of  Whitechurch,  beh'eves  the 
bran  is  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  flour  when  it  is 
cut  in  this  state  :  and  according  to  Mr.  C^oodenough  of 
Frampton,  cutting  wheat  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  is  said  tp 
put  a  kind  of  golden  gloss  upon  the  top  of  the  loaves 
which  are  made  from  It. 

Such  of  the  wheat  crop  as  is  not  put  into  bams,  is 
generally  laid  on  square  frames,  which  are  supported  on 
staddles,  or  pillars  and  caps  of  Portland,  or  other  kind  of 
stone.  They  are  generally  covered  with  reed  thatch  or 
unthrashed  wheat  straw,  which  lasts  two  years  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  fastened  on  the  corn  stacks  by  spars  made 
of  split  hazel  wood,  which  are  twisted  in  the  middle,  and 
.used  in  this  state  to  bestride  and  hold  together  the  small 
handfulls  of  reed,  which  cross  the  roofs  in  a  horizontal 
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direction,  and  perform  the  same  office  as  the  hay-bands 
and  spits  of  the  midland  counties.         « 

In  drawing  of  reedi  a  frame  is  made  use  of,  which  is 
frequently  four  or  five  yards  long,  and  supported  on  ibur 
legs  at  a  convenient  height,  having  an  upright  piece  at 
each  end' passing  loosely  through^a  mortise  in  the  upper 
piece  of  timber,  which,  by  its  pressure  on  the  sheaves, 
holds  them  in  their  place. 

The  work  is  performed  by  women  and  children^  who 
place  a  number  of  sheaves  in  the  frame,  with  the  ears  aU 
one  way,  and  pull  out  all  the  longest,  and  form  them  into 
a  kind  of  gleans,  with  the  ears  all  close  to  their  hand  till 
it  is  full,  when  the  ears  are  cut  off  with  a  reap-hook,  or 
any  other  sharp  instrument. 

The  ears,  together  with  the  short  Vstraw,  which  i*not 
worth  drawing,  are  laid  by  themselves,  and  either  thrashed 
by  the  flail,  or  put  twice  through  the  thrashing  machine. 

The  r^^^is  bound  into  sheaves  of -eight  or  nine  pounds 
a  piece  \  and  the  price  of  drawing  at  Frampton  is  6d.  for 
15  sheaves. 

At  Waterson,  the  price  is  1  j.  for  drawing  as  nuich  reed 
as  affords  ears  and  pull  tails  sufficient  to  produce  a .  sack 
of  wheat. 

The  practice  of  drawing  reed  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
west  and  northern  parts  of  the  county,  but  not  so  much 
in  the  east  and  south-east  parts,  beyond  Blandford  and 
£ere  Regis.  At  the  last-mentioned  town  I  was  informed, 
that  reed  was  seldom  drawn,  because  the  landlords  would 
not  repay  the  expense  to  the  tenants. 

In  some  places,  the  sheaves  are  partially  thlashed, 
without  striking  the  straw  further  than  the  principal 
part  of  the  ears  extend,  and  the  short  straws  and  im- 
thrashed  ears  are  afterwards  separated  with  a  wooden 
comb. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Sherborne,  the  thraishing  machines 
ar^  made  tq  answer  the  same  purpose,  by  holding  the 
wheat  in  the  hand  in  small  parcels,  and  withdrawing  it 
when  the.  ears  are  thrashed. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  reed  thatch  would  last 
loiter  than  that  from  thrashed  straw ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject  in  this  county ;  where,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  thatched  buildings,  and 
the  comparative  small  quantity  of  arable  land,  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  the  most  economical  use  of  the  wheat 
straw.  The  practice  of  reaping  very  low,  and  that  of 
mowing  the  wheat  crop,  are  both  useful  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  the^  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  sowing 
turnips  after  wheat,  which  is  sometimes  practised. 

Thrashing  by  the  flail  is  generally  done  at  the  expense 
of  6d*  a  bushel. 

The  produce-^Oi  wheat  is  said  to  be  no  more  on  the 
average  than  17  bushels  \\  peck  per  acre.  In  several 
parishes  it  is  stated  at  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  even  as 
high  as  SO,  but  in  many « instances  as  low  as  12  or  10 
bushels,  and  in  two  parishes  the  average  produce  is  not 
allowed  to  be  more  than  eight  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  thinks  the  average  in  his 
neighbourhood  is  below  20  bushels  per  acre. 

The  average  produce  of  Fordington-field  is  said  to  be 
18  bushels  per  acre.  • 

Mr.  Strong  of  Powerstoc,  kthinks  the  average  prbduce 
of  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  to  the  west  beyond 
the  chalky  district,  is  24  bushels  per  acre ;  Mr.  Pittfield 
of  Symondsbury,  states  it  only  at  20  bushels. 

On  the  poor  ground  at  Winfrith,  the  produce  of  1809 
was  believed  to  be  less  than  10  bushels  pet*  acre. 
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Mr.  Sampson  of  Kingston  Russel,  states  the  average 
of  that  neighbourhood  at  16  bushels;  and  which  is  fre- 
quently of  a  thin  and  flinty  quality. 

Mr.  Park  of  St.  Giles's, :  states  the  average  prodnce  of 
wheat  at  only  four  sacks.    Mr.  Spear  of  Monktdn,  says 
the  calculations  of  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  maloe  it 
appear  probable,  that  the  average  of  the  whole  county  is' 
no  more  than  1 6  bushels  per  acre. 

At  Tarrant  Crawford,  Kingston,  near  Wimbome, 
and  Whitechurch,  the  average  produce  is  said  to  be  con- 
siderably under  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Air.  Henning,  near  Dorchester,  thinks  the  produce  of 
that  vicinity  is  often  25  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average 
of  the  county  probably  20  bushels. 

At  Stensford,  Netherbury,  and  Gheddington,  the  pro- 
duce is  generally  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Ahier 
of  Piddletown,  thinks  ^0  bushels  above  the  average  in 
that  parish  ;  and  Mr.  Bolson  and  Mr.Boswell  coincide  in 
the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Wood  of  Osmington,  often  ob-^ 
tains  24  bushels  per  acre ;  and  Mr.  R.  Bridge,  of  Lang" 
don-farm,  generally  grows  25  bushek  per  acre. 

Mr.  Willis,  of  Corfe  Castle,  thinks  the  produce  of 
wheat  in  Purbeck  varies  from  16  to  24?  bushels  per  acre. 

E.  B.  Portman,  Esq.  often  obtains  30  or  40  bushels  per 
acre  at  Bryanstone ;  and  thinks  a  great  part  of  the  chalkjr 
district  will  produce  more  than  20  bushels,  if  not  very  lU 
managed. 

At  Shaftesbury,  the  average  produce  is  believed  to  be 
24  bushels  per  acre ;   at  Sherborne,  about  21  bushels. 

The  frosty  winter  of  1810,  severely  injured  the  wheat 
in  Dorset,  as  well  as  in  the  chalky  district  in  Wiltshire. 
In  an  inferior  degree,  it  was  felt  in'  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  county  of  Dcrrset  in  general,   and  more 
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particularly  the  western  end  of  the  chalky  district,  was 
subjected  to  this  calamity,  in  a^  manner  never  before 
^nown. 

At  Engston  Russel,  Mr.  Sampson^s  wheat  \his  entirely 
destroyed  by  thef5post.  And  such  was  the  fate  of  many 
other  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winford,  Evershot^ 
Cenje  Abbas^  &c.  In  the  latter  parish,  Mr.  Craned 
ploughed  up  70  acres  out  of  80.  Mr.  Henning  of  Vtznd 
farm,  near  Dorchester,  thinks  the  average  produce  6f  the 
present  year  (181 0),  including  all  the  ground  that  was  sown 
with  wheat  in  autumn,  will  not  exceed  12  bushels  per 
acre,  and  many  farmers  will  not  have  enough  to  supply 
themselves  and  their  labourers.  Yet  in  Fordington-field, 
he  says,  it  was  remarkable  that  two  farmers  who  always 
saved  the  old  red  straw  wheat,  had  apparently  2& 
bushels  per  acre,  while  their  neighbours  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  had  scarcely  five  bushels. 

About  Evershot,  the  early-sown  crops  looked  extremely 
well,  but  a  frost,  which  suddenly  followed  a  wet  thaw, 
ruined  them  almost  entirely.  Mr.  Daw  ploughed  up  his 
whole  crop,  consisting  of  40  acfes;  and  he  remarked 
that,  ii;i  some  instances,  where  wheat  was  sown  to  fill  up 
deficiencies  in  the  crops,  its  produce  was  ripe  before  that 
which  sprung  up  from  the  old  roots  which  the  frost  had 
spared:  * 

Mr.  Conway  of  Netherbury,  thinks  the  produce  of 
1810,  for  many  miles  around,  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre,  customary  measure.  About  one-seventh 
of  the  wheat  crops  wei*^  ploughed  up  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  ground  sown  with  spring  crops. 

Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  believes  the  crops  of  1810 
would  not  average  more  than  eight  bushels  per  acre,  if 
equally  divided  among  all  the  acres  that  were  sown  in 
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autumn,  but  that  which  was  permitted  to  stand  he  i 
crop,  probably  averaged  as  high  as  twelve  bushds* 

The  wheat  crop  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1 8 1 1 ,  suffered  nearly 
as  much  from  the  blight,  as  it  did  from  the  frost  in 
1810«  There  were  some  circumstances  attending  tbe 
coming  on  of  this  disease  in  Dorsetshire,  as  well  as  in 
oth^r  parts  of  England,  this  yesur,  which  were  rather 
remarkable,  and  deserve  therefore  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  blight  attacked  the  wheat  crop 
at  a  later  jleriod  of  its  growth  thaii  usual.  It  was  in  the 
middle,  or  rather  towards  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
symptoms  ^d  the  effects  of  the  disease  were  first  visible; 
at  this  time,  the  corn  was  nearly  completely  formed,  so 
&r  as  regarded  the  shape  of  the  pickle.  This  disease,  for 
the  most  part  comes  on  much  sooner  in  the  year,  when 
the  wheat  Js  not  so  far  advanced.  In  consequence  of  the 
attack  of  the  disease  being  so  late,  it  was  difficult,  without 
close  and  accurate  examination,  to  detect  it;  and  many 
who  pretended  to  have  inspected  the  wheat  crops  care- 
fully and  extensively,  ridiculed  the  opinion,  that  it  had 
suffered  from  the  blight. 

In  the  second  place,  the  blight  in  1811,  was  extremely 
sudden  in  its  attack:  from  repeated  and  careful  enquiries 
in  various  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  and  the  other  counties  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England,  the  fact  seemed  to  be 
established,  that  all  the  mischief  had  taken  place,  izi^  the 
course  of  a'very  few  days;  in  some  parts,  the  very  night 
was  fixed  upon,  during  which  the  appearance  of  the  crop 
had  altered  so  much  as  to  afford  a  strong  suspicion  that  it 
had  been  attacked  by  this  disease. 

With  respect  to  the  appearance  of  this  disease  in  the 
crop  of  1811,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  of  the  fidds  of 
wheat  that  suffered  from  it,  some  were  utterly  blackened 
in  the  straw,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
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}uck  out  any  that  had  not  suffered  nearly  in  an  equal  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  fields,  the  straw  of  part  was 
ejitirely  blackened,  aod  of  part,  the  straw,  till  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ear»  was  blackened,  but  immediately  imder 
the  eaf,  it  retained  the  pure  and  glossy  appearance  of  a 
healthy  crop.  Wherever  this  latter  circumstance  ex« 
isted,  the  ear  was  filled  with  good  grains  of  wheat; 
the  blight  on  the  lower  part  of  the  straw  not  seeming  to 
haY9  much,  if  at  all,  affected  the  grain«  It  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  account  for  this  cir<^umstance:  from  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  straw,  it  was  evident,  that 
it  afforded  nourishment  to  the  grain;  but  from  what 
quarter,  or  by  what  means  it  derived  nourishment,  can 
not  be  ascertained,  or  even  conjectured.  If  the  lower 
part  of  the  straw,  which  was  blighted,  was  notwithstand- 
ing capable  of  nourishing  that  part  of  the  straw  which 
'  bore  a  heahhy  appearance,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
blighted  straw  was  equally  capable  of  nourishing  the 
grain  it^lf ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  wherever  all  the  straw,  close  up  to.  the 
grain,  was  blighted,  the  grain  wa$  uniformly  shrivelled 
and  poor. 

There  are  several  questions  that  naturally  arise  respect- 
ing the  blight,  which,  if  they  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  would  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  and 
icauses  of  this  disease^ 

In  the  first  place,  is  any  particular  kind  of  wheat  more 
subject  to  it,  or,  when  attacked,  liable  to  it  in  a  greater 
degree,  tl^an  others?  Some  persons  will  not  hesitate  to 
•answer  this  question  in  the  afBrnuitive,  and  even  to 
point  out  the  particular  kinds  of  wheat  which  are  most 
liable  to  the  blight:  but  the  same  observation  may  be  made 
here,  which  has  already  been  offered,  in  the  remarks  on 
deep  and  shallow  ploughing.     In  stating  what  are  con- 
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ttivei  to  be  h€ttf  sttd  in  assigdmg  cimses  tin  agxieukiirti 
taamy  eirrtimst^ct^s,  which  either  actvuOy  ptoddcej  dr 
greatly  modify,  the  £ict,  arc  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Widi 
reispect  to  the  subject  tinder  disenssioti^    no   petson  is 
justified  in  asserting,  that  any  one  particular  kind  of 
wheat  is  more  liabk  to  blight  than  other  kind^»  unless  lie 
has  repeatedly  experienced  ivhat  he  asserts ;  siiict  wbat 
he  ascribes  to  the  kind  of  wheat,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  soil,    the  elevation  and  exposure,   or  from  other 
causes,  less  fixed  or  less  obvious.    This  remark  win 
acquire  additional  force,  and  may  indeed  be  applied  to 
agricultural  theories  in  general,  when  it  is  considered, 
how  very  few  years  have  passed  by,  since  any  iarmcsrs 
paid  much  attention  to  the  diseases  of  wheat* 

tn  the- second  place,  has  soil  anything  to  do  in  pro- 
ducitig  or  aggravating  this  disease?  This  question  is 
equally  difficult  to  answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  third  enquiry,  whether  exposure 
and  elevation  are  cot)cerned>  there  is  less  difficulty,  be- 
cause experience  and  observation  are  more  uniform  and 
eonsistent  in  what  they  maintain  on  this  point.  In  1811 
those  crops  of  wheat  in  general  which  were  exposed,  firom 
the  situation  of  the  groutid,  on  which  they  grew,  were  more 
blighted  than  other  crops;  but  even  here  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  and  difficulty;  for  the  wheat  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  certainly  a  situation  both  high  and  elsposed, 
was  much  less  blighted,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  Dor* 
setshire ;  indeed  it  was  perfectly  free  from  this  disc?  se. 

There  is,  therefore,  still  a  call  for  very  accure  land 
close  examination  on  this  subject ;  for  daily  inspection  of 
the  wheat  crop  during  the  whole  period  from  its  flowerii^ 
till  its  ripening,  with  reference  to  the  quarter  from  wlxich 
the  wind  Blows^  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  ihdi* 
cated  by  the  Barometer,  Thermometer}  and  HygromatTf 
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for  it  is  probable  the  la^l  in^triimeut  #iU  beiinuKl:  mof^ 
beneficial  atid  useful  td  the  former,  even  %\km  tbie  %wp 
former.  As  sooa  a3  eVer  the  blight  is  obserred,  wheat 
of  different  kinds,  and  growing  on  ^iSermi  soibt  smd  »t 
different  elevations,  ought  to  be  daily  exaniined^  to  sis<;ei^ 
tain  how  fju:  the^  circumstaaces  operate  itt  accelerating 
and  aggravating  the  disease; 
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firE  is  ^he  Appropriate  crop  of  such  lighi  sandy  soil^ 
is  have  not  sufiScient  tenacity  t6  beak"  wheat  t  yet^  though 
this  county  abounds  with  light  gravelly  sands,  there  i^ 
very  little  rye  any  where  to  be  met  with.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  sandy  di^rict  1%  indeed,  So  destitute  of 
every  principle  of  fertility,  as  to  be  entirely  incapable  of 
growing  any  kind  of  corh|  yet  there  are  many  small 
|>arts  of  it,  where  rye  would  be  i  more  proper  crop  than 
wheat. 

At  Mordeh,  and  a  few  other  phcei^  rye  is  $cknctimc$ 
grown  on  the  Small  leasehold  livings  \  the  tim^  of  lowing 
is  the  beghming  of  September  ^  the  quantity  pf  need  is 
ivfO  bushels,  and  the  atcrag^  produiee  Id  taid  t»  be 
about  24  bushels  per  acre. 

This  kind  of  corn  is  soitnetintes  ^own  %uixMpl  winter 
tares,  with  a  view  of  supp^ting  them  in  somt  o^easure  ; 
aiul  It  is  iiot  (mfreqttcntly  sown  for  spring  feedi  imme* 
diately  afceif  the  cTopof  wh^t  can  be  elearicd  froni  the( 
ground.  When  cultii^ted  for  spring  feed,  it  U  ccmi* 
mon  ttii  aUow  front  two  md  a  half  tp  three  bvshets  bf 
$eed  per  acre^  and  it  is  sometimes  fed  as  late  9s  th^ 
(0th  of  May  ^  but  the  feeding  is  cpomooly  i^gi^ted  by 
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the  necessity  which  the  farmer  is  under,  of  ploughing 
the  ground  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop  of  turnips. 

The  practice  of  growing  rye  between  the  wheat  crop 
and  the  succeeding  one  of  turnips,  is^  deemed  an  impro- 
p^  one  where  the  land  is  not  in  a  tolerable  state  of  clean- 
nesS|  and  it  is  seldom  adopted,  unless  by  such  as  follow 
the  modem  improved  system  of  sowing  only  one  crco 
of  com  after  artificial  grasses. 

Mr.  Alner  of  Fiddletown,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, consider  the  spring  feed  thus  obtained  from  rye  as 
a  valuable  resource  in  some  seasons ;  but,  as  three  bushels 
'  of  rye  will  generally  cost  about  16/.,  and  the  ploughing, 
harrowing,  &c.  lOj-.  or  12x.  more,  it  appears  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  any  real  advantage  can  attend  this  prac- 
tice, unless  under  particular  local  or  temporary  circum- 
stances.' 


SECT.  VJ.— BAKLEY. 

Barley  is  generally  sown  after  turnips,  on  one 
ploughing,  and  the  land  is  pulverized,  and  the  seed  co- 
vered by  the  harrows. 

J.  Wood,  Esq.  of  Osmington,  frequently  sows  barley 
after  wheat,  in  which  case  the  first  ploughing  is  per- 
formed immediately  after  wheat  sowing  is  over,  and  the 
land  is  often  ploughed  twice  more,  previous  to  the  sow- 
ing of  the  barley.  In  oi^er  parts  of  the  county  where 
the  fields  are  not  enclosed,  barley  is  often  sown  after 
wheat,  and  the  land  is  generally  ploughed  twice,  and  the 
seed  finally  harrowed  in. 

This  succession  of  white  straw  crops,  must  of  course 
meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  most  of  those  who  are 
the  advocates  of  what  is  deemed  the  modem  improved 
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system  of  husbandry ;  and  those  who  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  making  observations  on  this  practice,  assert 
that  barley  comes  up  remarkably  Xca^  when  wheat  has 
preceded  it.  The  fact  which  the  advocates  For  this  sys- 
tem bring  forth,  that  good  land,  or  such  as  has  been  well 
manured,  will  bear  very  fair  crops  of  barley,  after  wheat 
or  any  othei*  crop,  is  by  no  means  in  their  favourj  since 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  land,  under  the  alter* 
nate  husbandry,  would  be  much  more  productive  and 
profitable  to  the  farmer. 

The  land  is  rolled  almbst  inyariably,  either  before  or 
after  the  barley  is  come  up,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  mowing,  &c.  in  harvest. 

Manure — Is  very  seldom  applied  to  the  barley-crop, 
unless  perhaps  a  little  sheep-folding,  when  it  succeeds 
wheat. 

Drii/ifig'^Is  practiced  in  some  small  degree  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  Talbot,  th^  Dean  of  Salisbury^  at  St.  Gileses, 
in  rows  of  six  inches.  The  drilling  is  done  by  Cooke's 
machine,  and  the  bailiff  says  the  rows  must  be  narrow^ 
and  that  hoeing  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Wickins,  of  Mapperton,  believes,  that  the  sow^ 
ing  in  seed  which  may  be  effected  by  drilling  barley^ 
will  amply  repay  the  expense  and  trouble  attending  it, 
though  Jbe'thinks  it  should  never  be  hoed,  on  account  of 
the  gras8«seeds  usually,  sown  neariy  at  the  same  time. 

Tie  Time  of  Sowing ^Bsaieyf  extends  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  May. 

At  Warmwell,  barley  is  sown  from  the  end  of  M^ch 
to  the  middle  of  April :  at  Kingston  Rus9el>  Lady-day  is 
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esteemed  the  best  time ;  at  Morden^  the  mi(14lc  of  AplHS  f 
ait  Cfaeddington,  Lady-^day ;  at  Waterson,  the  firs|: 
week  in  April ;  at  Loders,  the  20tl^  of  April  \  at  Sher« 
)>ome,  ^d  O^ingtoni  any  time  in  April  whipi  tlie  sea- 
son  is  good* 

At  Warehaia  :^id  Netberbuf y,  barley  is  spwii  frotn 
the  end  of  March  till  almost  the  middle  of  May,  and 
Mr.  Conway  says,  the  last  sown  is  often  the  best. 

In  ithjc  Isle  pf  Poftland,  March  is  the  gen^ra^  time  for 
|»arley  sowing* 

Mi*.  Wopd,  of  Osmington,  sowed  a  field  of  b^ley  on 
the  15th  pf  Jqne  aboiit  seven  years  ago,  which  productfl 
S5  bushels  per  acre,  and  he  b»i  ^  ^eld  ifi  IS  10,  w^ich 
was  sown  July  16;  by  which  means  s^n  oppprtunity  of 
de^ohig  thegronnd  was  affbrded»  but  Mr.  Wood  is  aware, 
that  without  4  favourable  autumn  it  would  not  ripea. 

Tie  Sort ^Of  barley  lu  general  use,  is  the  common 
long-eared  kind  ;  and  there  is  very  little  qf  any  pther 
description. 

The  wji^ter-barley  ha?,  however,  been  lately  intro* 
fluced,  and  js  spmetitnes  sown  alone  for  spring  feed,  or 
mixed  with  tares,  and  in  either  case  is  deemed  yery  uso? 
fuL 

MiTr  Spear  of  Mpnktpn,  has  sown  this  kind  of  barley, 
Septect^bef  12,  after  the  rate  of  four  b^jshels  per  acre  ^ 
he  feieds  it  a  little  in  the  winter,  but  principally  in 
May  i  after  which  it  is  succeeded  by  turnips.  Tl^e  com- 
n^on  practice  of  mowing  the  whe^t  facilitates  very  muct^ 
the  growth  of  winter  barley,  turnips,  or  any  other  green 
crop,  between  the  wheat  and  the  succeeding  $ummc!r 
crop  of  turnips. 

Mr.  Groyes  of  Abbotsbury,  has  sown  Moldavian  bary 
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lef  >  th^  produce  t)f  which  was  45  bushels  per  acrc» 
from  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed  i  this  kind  of  bark/ 
Increasing  at  the  root  much  more  than  the  common  sort. 

The  farmers  in  the  same  parish  are  not  always  unani-* 
mous,  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  which  is  n^ost  proper* 

The  following  are  some  of  the  answers  which  were 
given  to  that  question. 

Kingston  Russely  four  and  a  half  to  five  bushels; 

Wimborpe,  four  to  five  bushels  >  Whitechurch,  four  an4 
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a  half;  Stinsford,  five}  Swyre,  four  and  a  half )  Abbots- 
bury,  three  to  fourj  Loder^  four  and  a  half;  Lang* 
don  Farm,  four  to  five ;  Frampton,  QsmingtoU)  Swan^ 
oagCi  Sherborne^  and  Cheddington,  four  bushels  pef 
fu:re  ^  Bradfor4  Abb^  and  Cerne,  four  bushels  per  cus* 
tomary  acre. 

Mr^  Banger,  of  Waterson,  sows  three  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  best  landy  and  three  and  a  half  to  four  busliels 
where  th^  land  is  of  poorer  quality. 

To  allow  the  most  seed  on  the  worst  land,  is  a  practice 
$0  consonant  to  sound  theory^  that  there  are  few  formers 
of  any  degree  of  intelligence  that  wi)l  lieglect  if. 

Mr,  Bowker,  of  Ch^rborough,  sows  only  two  bushels 
of  barley  per  acre^  to  pr^ent  its  being  so  thick  as  to  in* 
jure  the  sueceeding  crops  of  plover  and  grasses,  This  is 
apracticewhich  is  adopted  by  other  farmers  in  different 
counties,  who  have  imported  their  ideas  from  the  aortli 
of  England. 

The  two  props  of  seeds  are  so  valuable  as  to  repay  all 
the  care  that  can  be  taken  to  produce  a  good  crop ;  and 
possibly  two  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  may  produce  as 
good  a  crop  of  that  corn-on  rich  inoist  gro^ndy  as  is  com« 
patible  with  the  safety  of  the  grass*seeds ;  but  on  pporcff 
soils,  the  Uw  of  barley  arising  from  this  scan^.  allbwaaca 
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of  seed|  wou}d  probably  amount  to 'more  than  a  quarter 
per  acre. 

Weeding — Is  generally  performed  by  womexiji  aiul  in 
ordinary  cases  an  ag:e  per  day  is  gone  over. 

Mr.  Goodenoughi  of  Frampton^  observes  that  there"  are 
but  few  burnt  ears,  in  conmion,  eitber^niong  the  crops 
of  wheat  or  baHe^. 

fforv«///7^.r-This  is  perfornied  in  nearly  the  saqac 
manner  as  in  most  other  parts  of  England.  It  is  almost 
.  invariably  mown,  and  tyrned|  if  the  quantitjr  of  clover 
renders  that  operation  necessary.  Previous  to  its  being 
carried,  it  is  generally  put  into  large  single  rows  of 
cocks  (or  poohs\  and  the  intervals  made  i:lean  by  hand  or 
horse-drag  rakes. 

This  work  is  mostly  performed  by  women,  after  the 
rate  of  1/.  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  whole  of  the  com  is 
invariably  conveyed  home  pn  waggons  by  the  natives  of 
this  county. 

The  mode  of  loading  the  waggons  is  perhaps  rather  a 
peculiar  one,  as  the  two  men  employed  in  lifting  up  the 
corn,  put  their  forks  ^t  the  same  time  into  the  opposite  ' 
sides  of  a  large  poohy  and  lift  it  up  together,  instead  of 
having  a  row  of  cocks  of  a  smaller  size,  for  each  man  on 
both  sides  of  the  waggon  or  cart,  as  is  the  common 
practice  in  Bedfordshire. 

The  Average  Produce, — The  following  particulars  were 
obtained  on  this  subject : 

Dallwood,  SQ  bushels  per  acre^  and  the  same  at  Fleet^ 
Fowerstock,  Symondsbury,  Frome  n^ar  Dorchester,  Os» 
mingtouy  »id  Winford  Eagle.  Mr.  Pitt£eld,  of  Sy- 
mondsbury, thinks  SP  bushels  near  the  average  of  thA 
west  of  the  county  in  genera}. 

At 
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At  Netherbury,  the  custcmaFy  acre  is  supposed  to  pro* 
4uce  in  general  28  bushels^  and  at  Cbeddington  30  bushels. 

.Mr.  Willis,  of  Corf e  Castle,  believes  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  is  about  ^vS  bushels. 
""  At  Stinsford,  the  cohimon  estimate  i^  four  quarters,  and 
at  Whitechurch  and  Tarrant  Crawford,  not  more  than 
three  quarters  and  a  half  are  expected  in  general. 

In  the  opinion  of  £.  B.  Portman,  Esq.  four  quarters 
of  barley  m^y  be  obtained  from  the  chalky  district  in 
general  after  turnips }  his  own  farm,  at  Bryanstoncj^ 
seldom  producing  less  than  four,  and  often  more  thaa 
five  quarters  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stent,  ofMorden,  thinks  that  four  quarters  per 
acre  are  mostly  grown  by  good  managers  after  turnips, 
but  after  wheat  not  more  than  28  bushels,  and  which, 
by  a  repetition  of  barley  the  next  year,  is  often  brought 
as  low  as  20  bushels  per  acre.  x 

Very  little  barley  is  made  into  bread  in  any  part  of 
the  county.  The  straw  is  given  to  cattle,  &c.  and  the 
awns  are  taken  oiF  the  barley  when  necessary,  by  means 
of  an  instrument  calleda  faltering^iroti,  pnade  3bout  four- 
teen inches  square,  and  bars  across  every  inch. 

The  chalky  district  produces  a  great  quantity  of  bar- 
ley, though  probably  not  so  much  a9  was  formerly  tht 
case,  as  the  practice  of  sowing  barley  after  wheat^  and 
even  twice  in  succession,  has  been  mueh  exploded  of 
late  years  ;  it  is  still,  however^  retained  in  several  places. 

-On  the  western  part  of  the  chalky  district,  there  are 
many  places  wher^  the  soil  oil  the  suri^ce  tipproaches 
toward  a  cold  clayy  and  is  found  unkindly  for  barley  j  the 
produce  is  generally  thin  bodied  atid  steely,  making 
very  indiSerent  malt.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fleet,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle 
pf  Purbeck^  and  other  parts  of  the  clay  district. 

*^  A  great 


.  **  A  gr^t  deal  of  malt  i$  made  for  the  Internal  coon 
sumption  of  tbe  county,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
strong  heer,  which  is  much  used*  The  malt  is  gen^ 
rally  dried  with  Welsh  coals,  Frotn  ten  to  fourteen 
Imsbds  of  m^t  per  hogshead  of  63  gallons,  with  Farn«» 
ham  hops,  makes  the  beer  which  is  sa  much  6st6ezpe4 
here,  which  is  kept  eighteen  months,  or  two  years  be-. 
fore  it  is'drank ;  and  in  some  of  the  towns  ten  or  \2fiOQ 
{>ushels  of  okslt  d^e  made  annually. "-r-C//7r/^f. 


^ECT.    VI|.-^OATS, 

A  C0NSIDEKA5LE  quantity  of  oats  arc  grown  in  thli 
county.  In  those  parts  of  the  chalky  district  where  tho 
$ubsoil  is  of  a  clayey  cold  (quality,  they  are  often  $owi| 
after  turnips,  and  are  deemed  more  profitable  than  bar-r 
ley ;  but  where  tjie  soil  is  lighter,  and  particularly  in  the 
unenclosed  parishes,  they  frequently  su(:eeed  wheat  j| 
though  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  bad  system,  by  most  of  the 
principal  farmers.  The  culture  of  o^ts  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  qf  barley  i  the  land  is  seldom  ploughed 
more  than  once,  the  seed  is  covered  by  harrowing,  and 
the  land  is  rolled  either  before  or  after  the  oats  ^re  up;^ 
fnanore  is  seldon^  applied  injmiediately  to  this  crop,  un- 
less a  little  sheep-folding  in  the  autumn  and  winter  oc-^ 
casionally,  when  it  succeeds  wheat,  or  barley ;  and  in  a 
jfew  instances,  on  very  poor  land^  where  it  follows  clover 
instead  of  \vheat.  The  sorts  of  oats  in  u  xe  are  described 
by  Mr.  Bridge  as  fbllows ;,  Black  Poland,  some  potatoe 
f>ats,  small  Devpnsbire  Dut^h  brew,  small  white  spar* 
rowbills,  and  a  few  of  the  Tartarian  or  horse-tail  kindji 
the  straw  p{^  yfhkh  is  pnly  u$ed  (o|*  litte^,     A  bli^.e  kind 
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of  oats  is  also  used»  the  average  qaantitiy  of  seed  ap- 
pears to  be  a  little  ^ore  than  five  bushels  and  one 
peck  per  aci^*  At  Kidgston  Russel,  the  common  allow* 
ance  of  seed  is  six  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  same  at 
Kingston;  near  Wjmborne,  Cheddington,  and  Swannag^ 
at  Kimmeridge  seven  busjielsi  pf  the  Tartarian  kind. 

At  Bexington,  Po\i^ersttH:k,  Bettiscombe,  Netherbmy, 
Abbotsbmy^  Qsmington,  and  Lodefs,  five  busbeb  per 
acre ;  and  at  ^ramptoni  Stinsford,  ^n^  Swyre,  five  to 
six  bushels. 

Mr.  Boswcll  of  Piddletown,  observes  f hat  the  straw  of 
oats  is  much  more  valuable  as  fodder  for  cattle,  when 
50wn  very  thick;  and  Mr.  Wood  of  Osmingtod,  adds, 
that  the  straw  of  black  pats  U  much  infieriof  to  that  of 
the  white  kipdf 

The  time  of  sowing,  e>^ends  through  March  and  Aprilj. 
and  the  black  oats  should  always  be  spwn  early,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Tartarian  kind. 

At  Bettiscombe,  the  best  time  for  sowing  oats  is  stated 
to  be  abot^t  the  ^5th  of  March ;  at  Portland  early  in 
March,  at  Morden  the  beginiyng  of  April  is  preferred  ; 
and  at  Netherbury,  Chcddington,  Winford  Eagle,  King- 
ston Russel,  Osmington,  and  some  other  places,  it  is 
jcustomary  to  -sow  oats  before  barley  jn  gjcncral.  At 
Warmwell,  Mr.  Billet  sows  bhick  oats  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  Mr.  R.  Bridge  of  Beaminster,  sows  white 
pats  mostly  l^etwep  the  24fth  of  March  and'  the  5th  of 
April. 

The  xpode  i>f  harvesting  oats  is  in  general  the  same  a^ 
is  used  in  all  parts  of  England.  Mr.  R.  Bridge  of  Langdox^ 
Tarm,  reaps  and  sheafs  mgst  of  his  corn,  and  leaves  it  in 
the  field  in  conical  wtndmows  for  some  weeks  j  but  oats 
are  not  often  reaped  in  this  county.  In  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land, where  muqhof  the  harvest  work  is  done  by  women^ 

oats 


osts  are  reaped,  even   when  the  length|Of  the  ^tr^wk 
scarcely  half  .a  yard. 

The  usual  produce  of  oats,  about  Shaftest>ury>  is  stated 
at  five  quarters  per  acre ;  at  Langdon  Farm  40  to  60 
bosheb;  in Purbeck  32  bushels^  at  Osmington  30  bushcJs; 
at  Netherbury  30  bushels,  ^jid  at  Cheddington  35  ;  but 
in  each  of  the  three  parishes  last  mentioned^  the  estimate 
is  made  on  the  customary  acr«» 

Some  years  since,  Mr-  Groves  of  Bettiscombe,  sowed- 
oats  and  turnips  together,  in  the  .middle  of  summer^  and 
fed  off  the  oats  in  winter  and  spring  with  sheep;  he  ob-. 
tained  four  bushels  of  turnip  seed  in' the  ensuing  summer 
iron)  three  acres  of  ground,  and  hud^ibout  three«fourths 
of  a  crop  of  oata. 


SECT.    Vni.-^-PEASE. 

»  _ 

The  growth  of  pease  in  Dorsetshire  is  very  inconside- 
rable I  they  are  $om^times  sown  after  wheat  which  has 
succeeded  clover,  as  in  Norfolk  and  other  places ;  but 
the  most  common  n^ethod  \s  to  |;row  them  on  the  plover 
ley  that  has  lain  pn^  year  j  in  which  C2^e  they  ^re  succeeded 
by  wheat,  -^nd  the  five  years  succession  of  crops  goes  on 
in  the  same  regular  way,  whether  pease  ^re  cultivated  or 
not.  Pease,  in  the  opinion  of  some  farmers  of  this  county, 
should  never  be  sown  after  wheat,  as  the  ground  is  then- 
50  light,  that  they  produce  much  straw  but  very  little 
corn  I  he  drills  them  occasionally,  with  Cgoke'-s  drill,  four 
bushels  per  acre,  in  rows  eleven  inches  asunder. 

At  Kingston   Russel,  it  is  observed  that  pease  often 
produce  abundance  of  straw,  but  it  is  frequently  mildewed,  . 
^nd' turns  almost  black,  producing  very  little  corn.     The 
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"simt  observations  are  made  in  other  f^ceik,  -  and  perhaps 
the  excess  of  moisture,  which  may  be  expected  in  this 
hilly  and  maritime  distriot^.  is  the  principal. cause  of  the 
ill  success  of  the  culture  of  pease,  which^s  $o  generally 
complained  o£  In  consequence  of  this,  fkix  is  sown  in* 
stead  of  pease,  by  some  farmers.  ' 

Pease  also  are  very  little  in  demand ;  and  this  circuhv- 
stance,  joined^  to  their  precarious  nature^  their  produce 
being  only  from  15  to  16  bushels,  where  40  bushels  of 
oats  might  be  expected,  has  gradually  diminished  the 
breadth  of  ground  sown  with  them»  y 

The  sort  which  is  principally  used»  is  the  Marlborough 
grey;  there   is   also   another  kind  which  is  called  the 
partridge  pea.     This  fatter  kind,  grows  very  late  in  the 
.^^summer,  and  should  therefore  be  sown  early. 

At  Swannage,  the  Marlborough  greys  are  sown  about 
the  14th  of  February,  after  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per 
acre  ;  they  are  generally  harrowed  in. 

At  Shaftesbury,  four  bushels  per  acre  are  sown,  and 
the  average  producers  about  six  sacks. 

At  Osmington,  three  bushels  of  Marlborough  pease,  per 
customary  acre,  are  sown  the  beginning  of  March,  if  the 
weather  is  good  ;  as  a  heavy  rain  will  wash  away  the  soil, 
till  many  pf  them  are  uncovered  i,  the  average  produce 
is  about  20  bushels.  -  • 

At  Frampton,  four  bushels  per  acre  are  sown. 

The  average  quantity  of  seed  is  about  three  bushels 
three  pecks;  and  the  average  produce  about  15  bushels 
three  pecks  and  a  half  per  acre ;  the  ordinary  price  is 
said  to  be  about  6s.  a  busheL  The  Bridport  district  is 
most  adapted  to  pease ;  and  the  produce  in  the  broad- 
cast mode  is  often  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Drilling  of  pease  is  practised  in  but  few  places,  yet 

many 


many  of  the  £aurmers  allow  that  they  ought  ncVer  to  ^ 
sowa  broad-cait. 

At  Bexington^  pease  are  drilled  by  -<—  Wot^tenholmef 
£$q.  in  every  thiiti  furrow,  by  means  of  a  driU  which  is 
fixed  between  the  plough  handles :  three  bushib  of  seed 
are  drilled  per  acre ;  but  the  distance  between  Use  rows' 
in  this  mode  of  culture,  appears  far  too  large,  to  adsnit 
•the  prospect  of  a  good  crop*  On  soils  of  modar^f  fertility^ 
18  inch  intervals  between  the  rows  are  more  pn^icr 
than  those  of  1 1  or  of  27  inches :  in  the  latter  caae  very 
large  portions  of  the  ground  are  exposed  to  vievr,  till 
the  crop  is  ripe,-  and  in  the  former  case  horse^hoeii^ 
cannot  be  advantageously  adopted* 

IVIr.  Bowker  of  Charborough,  drills  pease  in.  rows  two 
feet  and  a  half  asunder :  in  hoeing  thciia  he  first  takes  a 
furrow  from  each  row,  by  means  of  a  double-beamed  hoe, 
which  can.  be  set  at  different  widths,  between  the  points 
of  the  two  shares  ;  but  this  implement  would  only  move 
the  ground  to  the  width  of  15  inches :  the  pease  are 
moulded  up  finally  by  a  double  mould-board  plough, 
similar  to  what  is  so  generally  and  advantageously  used 
in  the  north  of  England  in  the  culture  of  drilled  turnips. 

Pease  are  commonly  mown,  but  they  are  reaped  or  cut 
by  hooksj^  by  a  few  individuals  :  the  latter  mode  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  when  the  pease  are  drilled. 

The  straw  is  chiefly  consumed  by  horses,  as  is  likewise^ 
some  of  the  corn,  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  spring ;  before  which  time  pease  cause  the  gripes,  and 
3are  very  pernicious  to  horses. 
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sbcJt.  ix«— beans. 

The  quantity  of  beans  which  is  grown  in  this  coonty 
is  very  small  \  there  are  but  few  pllures  in  the  chalky  dis- 
trict, where  the  soil  is  suflSciently  deep  and  strong  to  brin^ 
them  to  perfection  ;  and  the  clay  and  stone-brash  district^ 
^hich  extends  all  along  the  coast,  is  est^emed^  for  the 
most  part,  very  indifferent  bean-land- 

The  soil  is  in  some  parts  near  the  coast  very  coMp 
tough,  and  intractable  on  the  suriFace ;  yet,  even  in  those 
instances,  beans  will  seldom  succeed,  if  the  stony  strata 
lies  at  no  great  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  cultivated 
soil. 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  they  are  scarcely  ever  sowH, 
being  very  liable  to  mildew  ;  yet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dampier 
once  obtained  a  crop  of  4*4  bushels  per  acre,  on  a  piecie  of 
land  which  was  in  v^'y  good  condition.' 

In  the  Bridport  district,  the  soil,  though  excellent  for 
hemp  and  for  pease,  is  not  generally  of  sufficient  tenacity 
Ito  bear  good  beans. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  county  which  lies  near  the 
borders  of  Devonshire,  Sonxersctshire,  and  Wiltshire,  is 
improper  for  the  bean-culture ;  and  the  Vale  of  Black* 
jndor,  where  they  are  mostly  cultivated,  contains  little 
arable  land  ;  and  even  there,  white-6trawed  crops  are 
frequently  preferred. 

On  the  bean-culture,  Mr.  Ilott  of  Milton  Abbas  makes 
the  following  observations :  "  They  are  cultivated  mostly 
xii  the  vale  part  of  this  county :  the  land  is  ploughed  into 
ridges  about  Christmas  or  soon  after,  and  about  Candle- 
mas the  seed  is  dibbled,  one  in  a  hole,  all  over  the  land, 
at  the  rate  .of  about  four  bushels  h&  acre.  .No  after-cul- 
ture 
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ture  is  given  to  the  crop,  whicli  often  proves  a  very  great 
loss  to  the  farmer,  by  allowing  his  land  tQ  fill  with  weeds, 
and  the  crop  is  frequently  poor  and  scanty. 

**  In  the  upland  part  of  the  county  there  are  but  few 
farmers  that  ever  attempt  the  cultivation  of  beans,  though 
there  are  some  lands  between  the  hills  that  would  answer 
extremely  well  for  that  crop.  I  have  myself  cultivated 
beans  upon  strong  chalky  and  flinty  loams  with  successj 
always  drilling  the  seed  in  rows  of  about  24  inches  asuo-' 
der,  cultivating  the  intervals  between  the  rows  with  a 
small  plough,  as  well  as  by  horse  and  hand-hoeing;  and 
I  find  this  method  to  answer  very  welL  I  have  found  it 
very  beneficial  to  plough  the  land  deep  for  beans,  as  also 
to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  growing  beans  ^  which  is  done 
about  the  middle  of  July,  or  sometimes  sooner,  according 
to  the  time  of  planting.  The  tops  are  cut  off  with  sharp 
re^q^hpoks)  which  prevents  their  growth  upwards,  causes 
the  pods  to  fill  better,  and  ripen  much  sooner ;  which 
latter  circumstance  is  very  material.  The  expense  of 
this  operation  is  about  Is.  an  acre."  ^ 

The  mode  of  cultivating  beans  which  is  described  by 
Vflr.  Ilott,  is  well  worthy^the  attention  of  farmers  in  gene- 
ral 5  and  his  crops,  in  consequence  of  his  good  culture, 
arc  as  clean  and  luxuriant  as  any  in  the  county.  He 
sometimes  sows  turnips  amongst  beans  when  cultivated  as 
above  mentioned. 

Drilling  of  beans,  with  intervals  of  28  or  30  inches,-  is 
practised  at  Bexington.  A  crop  of  beans  were  planted 
in  this  manner  on  a  very  rich  piece  of  land  near  the  Che- 
sil  bank ;  the  soil  had  been  turned  from  the  rows  by  a 
small  plough,  and  afterwards  returned  towards  the  com 
by  the  same  implement;  and  some  band-weeding  had  ' 
been  performed. 
This  mode  of  culture  appears  to  be  a  very  good  onci 

where 
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where  the  ground  ii  rich ;  and  the  beans  in  the  present 
case  were  a  luzpriant  full  crop  on  a  part  of  the  field, 
while  the  poorer  parts  of  it  produce^, little  more  than 
*  half  a  crop ;  and  would  have  proved  far  more  produc- 
'tive,  bad  the  intervals  been  only  18  or  20,  instead  of  SO, 
inches  wide. 

Only  two  bushels  of:  beans  were  drilled  on  an  acre. 
^<  Mr.  Pittfield  of  Symondsbury,  sometimes  drills  beans 
or  pease  in  every  second  furrow  with  a  hand-drill,  and 
afterwards  hand-hoes  the  crop.  There  are  also  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  beans  have  been  set  in  rows,  in  every 
seccmd  furrow^  but  the  driUrsystem  is  truly  in  its  very 
infancy  in  Dorsetshire.  Most  of  the  large  farmers  seem 
ready,  to  acknowledge,  that  pease  and  beans  should  al- 
ways be  drilled  or  dibbled  ;  yet  the  imperfections  of  the 
machines,  tifie  stony  nature  of  some  part  of  the  soil,  the 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  servants,  or  some  other  cause, 
generally  hinder  such  good  intentions  from  being  put 
into  practice. 

The  truth  is,  the  drill-system  is  not  likely  to  be  well 
executed,  without  much  personal  attention  by  the  master, 
or  an  intelligent  substitute  i  while  it  is  also  equally  obvi* 
eus,  that  no  person  will  occupy  one  or  two  thousand 
acres  of  land,  unless  his  gains  will  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  the  trouble  as  well  as  the  profit  of  the  drill  hus- 
bandry. 

The  practice  of  setting  beans,  one  in  a  hole,  and  in  an 
irregular  manner,  in  imitation  of  the  broad-cast  plan,  is  a 
singular  and  eccentric  mode  of  husbandry,  which  is  pre-  * 
valent  in  several  parts  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor. 

Mr.  Gillingham  of  Shaftesbury,  and  several  other 
farmers,  state,  that  the  "general  practice  is,  to  plant  four 
bushels  of  beans  per  acre,  at  4j.  per  bushel ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  G.'s  observi^ition,  they  are  some  times  so 
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znanagedi  tti?t  three  bushels  sown  imdtfr  the  furrov»  u  k 
b  called^  gr  ploughed  'm$  b^ve  produced  a  fiiUer  orop. 
It  majr  be  often  ^scn,  that  siich  fanners  as  introdbuo  a 
new  nqiode  of  busbaiidry»  prip^eed  in  such  an  impmp^r 
mapner,  a^  ^  disgrace  a  gopd  practice  in  the  €yct  erf  tkei? 
neighbours.  In  this  case,  the  practice  of  getting  bttns  fay 
the  peck  or  bush^f  induces  tbfi  labourers  to  plant  f  bushel 
more  dbw  is  nicce^sary  on  an  acre,  or,  what  ia  wotie,  to 
l>ury  i|t  m  dmp  bpks,  or  carry  it  home  to  their  pigs. 

The  planting  of  bean?  all  over  the  land,  neasfy  at  ng^ 
lar  distanf:ep|  «pd  pnfy  $nc  in  a  b^^  are  piraetkes  ^i^icb 
those  whp  b^vfB  sisen  only  the  broadrcast  hurinadr]^  are 
Tery  apt  tc^fall  into,  though  they  have  been  long  ezplod- 
fid  by  jLhfi  a^lvpjotes  of  the  row  culture.  The  greatost 
part  of  the  dibbled  beans,  in  Oxfordshire,  Beckahirfi 
3uc^ingbajnf|iire,  and  Bedfordshire,  are  planted  aiaass 
the  ridged  lands  in  rows  18  or  90  inches  distants  and 
lirec  or  fopr  in  each  hole.  »  .        -. 

About  three  bushels  per  acre  would  be  sufficient  to 
plant  row?  of  18  ii^frhes^sunder^  and  to  $et  the  beans  all 
singly  in  holes  two  inches  apart,  but  the  holes  arc  com* 
inonly  made  six  or  seven  ii^chcfs  distapt  in  the  roW^,  and 
in  some  p^ts  of  Berkshire  as  much  as  nine  inches ;  this 
last  distance3^  however,  is  probably  too  ffc^t. 

Instead  of  the  beans  or  other  corn  growing  better^  on 
^count  of  each  corn  having,  as  it  were,  its  own  {n^opet 
portion  of  soil  for  its  roots  to  spread  in  on  all  sides,  many 
of  the  drillers  believe,  that  corn  flourishes  the  best  Hi 
every  respect  when  the  roots  are  moderately  crowded. 

Though  it  is  npt  common  to  hoe  beans  in  the  VaWf  Of 
to  pl^nt  them  in  a  way  proper  for  hoeing,  yet  it  appears 
there  are  instances  of  both  j  and  beaiis  are  sometime 
put  into  the  ground  by  means  of  the  nine-share  plou^ 

|:t  is  not  likely  that  any  person  will  e^^pect  to  acqnirQ 
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much  useful  knowledge  on  the  culture  of  beans  in  a  dis* 
trict  where  it  is  common  to  plant  four  bushels  of  beans 
per  acrCf  and  to  sow  only  three  bushels  in  the  broad-cast 
mode  s  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  practised 
by  all  good  fxtmers. 

It  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable^  that  any  £u*mer 
should  state  the  average  produce  of  beans  so  low  as  12 
bushds  per  acre^  under  any  mode  of  cultivation ;  while 
others  allow  that  30  or  S5  bushels  are  generally  obtained. 
Most  of  the  arable  land  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  producing  more  than  20  bushels  of 
beans  per  acre>  without  either  dibbling  or  hoeing* 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford  Eagle  observes,  thaf  beans  are 
seldom  ripe  till  the  end  of  September,  in  his  neigbbour- 
bonrhood;  which  scarcely  allows  time  to  sow  wheat 
after  them  in  good  season*  They  ^e  sometimes  reaped, 
said  at  other  times  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  they 
are  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
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Tares  are  mostly  sown  in  this  county  for  soiling  of 
horses,  and  for  keeping  sheep  in  a  store  state,  as  well  as 
for  fattening  them,  particularly  in  the  vale  part  of  the 
county  around  Sherborne :  they  generally  pay  well  for  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  and  are  of  essential  service  upon 
all  arable  farms.  They  are  but^  Seldom  mown  for  hay ; 
their  value  per  acre,  for  green  food,  varies  according  to 
circumstances,  from  2/.  to  3/.  per  acre.  This  kind  of  crop 
is  but  seldom  ploughed  down  in  its  green  state  for  ma- 
nure. The  time  of  sowing  winter  tares,  by  the  most 
careful  farmers,  extends  from  the  middle  of  September 
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to  the  middle  of  October,  but  many  neglect  sowing  tliem 
till  a  later  period.  Spring  tares  are  sown  from  the  begin- 
ning of  March  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  the  general 
quantity  of  seed  is  from  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre  4 
but  the  proportion  of  seed  in  those  sown  in  June  is  about 
one  bushel  per  acre,  with  the  addition  of  two  quarts  of 
rape  seed,  merely  as  food  for  sheep  in  the  autumn ;  and 
it  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  of  food  is  freqiientiy  pro- 
duced by  this  means.  The.  land  is  generally  sown  with 
wheat  in  the  autumn  when  the  tares  are  consumed. 

Mr.  Stent  of  Morden,  believes  they  are  often  worth 
from  3/.  to  51.  per  acre  for  soiling  horses,  though  less 
when  fed  by  sheep. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  county,  winter  tares  are  seldom 
sown.  At  Kingston  Russel,  Mr.  Sampson  observes  they 
are  scarcely  any  earlier  in  use  than  the  spring  kind.  At 
Abbotsbury,  it  is  said  that  winter  tares  frequently  prove 
of  no  value,  being  often  destroyed  by  the  frosts^  or  by 
the  sparrows,  rooks,  and  other  birds,  which  pull  up  and 
destroy  clover,  tares,  or  any  thing  which  is  green  in 
severe  seasons ;  and  at  Bryanstone,  Mr.  Portman  admits 
that  the  hares  render  the  growth  of  the  winte^  kind 
impracticable. 

Spring  tares  are  much  cultivated. by  all  the  best  farmers 
int  he  county,  and  are  mostly  sown  in  the  spring  or  summer 
on  ley  ground,  which  has  been  fed  one  year,  and  they  are 
followed  by  a  wheat  crop  in  the  succeeding  autumn. 

In  several  parts  of  t^e  copnty  it  is  common  to  sow  two 
bushels  of  tares,  and  half  a  bushel  of  oats,  per  acre;  the 
<jats  are  deeniipd  advantageous  in  supporting  the  tares  at  a 
s;nall  distance  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  sows  one  bushel  and  a  half  of 
tares  with  two  pounds  of  the  seed  of  the  dwarf  i^pe^ 
i>'J^ich  at  the  same  time  supports  the  tares,  and  adds>  in 
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iih  opinion,  to  the  value  of  the  food.  In  z  field  which 
t^as  cropped  in  tWs  manner,  a  small  part  was  sown  with 
rape  only,  and  this  part  produced  a  great  number  of 
.thistles,  though  there  was  scarcely  any  among  the  fares. 

Mr.  JBoswell  of  Piddletown  observes,  that*  tares  afe 
generally  considered  to  produce  an  injurious  laxative 
effect  on  horses,  if  given  to  them  before  they  a^e  podded 
though,  in  the  opinion  of  others^  a  moderate  effect  cf 
this  kind  may  prov^  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise. 

Tares  are  sometimes  sown  with  the  intention  of  ob- 
taining a  crop- of  turnips,  or  in  order  to  sow  wheat  after 
them  'in  the  same  season ;  but  it  is  not  deemed  a  good 
practice  yrhen  the  land  is  very  foul,  the  succeeding  crops 
<>ften  suffering  more  injury  than  is  recompensed  by  the 
value  of  the  tares.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  occupiiers  of  clay  soils,  who  cannot  grow  turnip^  to 
.  advantage,  and  who  prefer  to  sow  #heat  after  summer 
faHow,  can  adopt  a  better  system  thap  to  sow  otle  half  of 
their  fallow  with  winter  tares,  and  the  other  half  with 
tares  and  rape,  in  the  month  of  June.  A  skilful  farmer 
would  be  thus  enabled  to  clean  the  whole  of  the  land 
previous  to  the  wheat  seed  time,  and  obtain  a  valuable 
crop  in  addition. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford  says,  three  bUsheh  of  tares  per* 
^cre  are  not  too  great  an  allowance  of  seed,  as  they  are 
never  seen  too  thick ;  tjiey  arc  generally  followed  by 
whdat,  and  he  thinks  them,  in  that  case,  very  useful  in 
mello\<fing  and  lightening  sti-ong  land,  though  tliey  can- 
not -be  useful  in  that  way  upon  light  soils. 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  tares  on  strong  land, 
there  are  scarcely  two  opinions  in  this  county ;  but  in 
light  soils  the  case  is  different :  there  are  none,  perhaps, 
who  think  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  benefited  by  .their 
use,  though  there  are  many  who  believe  that  ray-grass 
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layers  will  not  produce  a  worse  crop  of  wheats  on  accottnt 
of  the  tares  having  preceded  it ;  especially  if  care  be 
taken  to  leave  but  little  of  the  haulm  behind. 

Oh  some  strong  bottom  lands  between  the  chalky  hills, 
Mr.  Bridge  sows  winter  tares  in  the  following  conrse  of 
crops:  first  year,  turnips;  second,  barley;  third,  winter 
tares,  fed  or  mown,  and  followed  by  turnips ;  fourth^  tur- 
nips, fed  early ;  and  fifth,  wheat,  which  bears  late  sow- 
ing in  low  situations. 

Mr.  Bridge  says,  hay  made  from  tares  is  often  very 
good,  but  the  crop  is  seldom  applied  to  this  o^e;  it  is 
sometimes  fed  with  sheep  in  the  field,  and  sometiAies  cot 
'  ^d  carried  away  for  soiling  horses,  &c.;  an  acre  is  wordi 
for  feeding  about  3/.  or  4/.  in  general,  and  the  seed  is 
commonly  8x..to  10/.  a  bushel. 

This  gentleman  finds  it  very  necessary  to  plough  twice 
after  tares,  when  the  land  is  intended  for  turnips,  other- 

*  • 

wise  it  <loes  not  become  sufficiently  pulverised,  and  re- 
quires an  infinity  of  harrdwing. 

Mr.  Newman  never  gets  a  good  crop  of  wheat  after 
tares ;  this  is  indeed  a  general  complaint,  as  it  is  also  of 
turnips  after  tares.  Mr.  Newman  prefers  buck-wheat  to 
tares  for  sheep-feed,  and  obtains  six  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  more  after  buck-wheat,  than  he  does  after  tares : 
he  fibods  buck-wheat  equally  as  useftd  in  fattening  sbeep 
as  rape. 
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iit»  ItoH'T  supfkY^es  tUs  plant  isf  the  sflme  a$  that 
Which  h  called  ^^/^  in  the  Midland  Countie^i  and  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  itd  cultivation  t  *'  I  have  never 
!icen  any  in  the  conntf,  though  there  ii  no  doubt  but 
its  introduction  would  be  attended  with  great  utithy  to 
intoy  formers :  it  grdws  well  tfpon  light  friable  soil^ 
and  k  a  good  kfaid  of  food  for  ewes  after  lambing :  the 
proper  time  for  sowing  the  seedj  eittends  from  the  mid« 
die  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April>  and  the  quantity 
of  seed  is  from  two  busheb  to  two  bus&els  and  a  half  pef 
acre.  In  a  favourable  season  it  will  produce  a  .load  and  a 
half  per  acre*  The  price  of  seed  is  generally  thcifi  of 
spring  tares.** 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  tried  once  the  cultivation  of 
ientils^  but  they  came  up  ill|  and  Were  discontinued* 


SECT,  XII.— ^*  BtTCK-WrfBAT, 

'*  Is  sown  by  many  farmers  to  be  ploughed  down  as  a 
manure^  some  get  a  crop  at  an  earl^y  season^  \pj  sowing 
the  seed  in  May,  and  alter  ploughing  ki  the  tropy  sow 
die  land  with  turnips  in  July ;  others  sow  the  buck-wBeaC 
in  June,  upon  lands  mtended  for  v^seix.  \  and  kt  thir  case 
tke  crop  is  commonly  ploughed  doWn  some  time  in  Au^ 
gttsty  the  land  is  closed  witita  roUer,  and  the  wiietf 
sown  in  September  upon  the  stale  furroiw.  This  is  found 
to  answer  in  different  degrees^  according  to  the  seasons 
and  the  skill  of  the  cultivator ;  however,  the  practice  in«« 
creases  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Blandford      I  ha3rc 
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never  seen  a  skim-coulter  used  in  this  county  for  plough- 
ing down  green  coops.  I  have  one^  but  have  never 
used  it;  and  much  of  the  soils  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
too  flinty  and  stony  for  that  implement." — Mr,  Ilott* 
>  Mr.  Stent  of  Morden,  observes  that  buck-wheat  is 
much  sown  in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  by  small 
leasehold  farmers :  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  green 
manure  in  general,  and,  though  useful  on  heavy  lands,  he 
thinks  it  makes  sandy  soils  too  light ;  when  it  is  intende4 
to  plough  in  for  wheat,  about  one  bushel  and  a  half  per 
acre  is  sown  at  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July, 
and  ploughed  down  in  firll  blossom  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, care  being  taken  to  roll  the  crop  down  previously  to 
the  land  being  ploughed,  the  roller  moving  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  plough  is  intended  to  follow. 

Mr.  Stent  adds,  that  two  bushels  of  seed  are  generally 
allowed  when  buck-wheat  is  sown  in  May,  with  the  in- 
tention  of  letting  it  stand  for  seed,  which  is  then  ripe 
at  the  same  time  as  barley.  The  ordinary  produce  is 
about  40  bushels  per  acre,  wprth  from  6s.  to  Is.  a 
bushel :  it  is  mostly  consumed  by  fowls,  or  stacked  in 
woods  to  be  given  to  pheasants,  &c.  in  the  winter. 
When  it  is  given  to  pigs,  it  is  necessary  they  should 
have  some  pease  at  the  latter  period  of  their  fattening, 
or  the  bacon  will  boil  out,  and  prove  very  indiffeient 
food. 

Mr.  Newman's  process  for  buck-wheat,  is  ta  lay  long 
dung  on  the  land,  about  ten  pot-loads  per  acre,  and 
sheep-fold  upon  it,  then  plough  in  tlie  manure,  and  sow 
one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  in  June,  or  the  beginning  o£ 
July.  He  has  tried  the  ploughing  in  this  crop  as  a  ma« 
nure,  and  decidedly  disapproves  of  it :  in  an  experi- 
ment made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  merits^  a 
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part  was  ploughed  in,  and  a  part  if  ad  cut  and  carried  off, 
and  the  latter  produced  far  the  best  succeeding  crop  (^ 
wheat;   • 

It  has  been  observed  under  the  article  of  tares,  that    . 
Mr.  Newman  approves  of  buck-wheat  as  an  article  of 
food  for  sheep;  it  is  seldom,  however,'  applied  to  thstt 
use  in  this  county,  while  there  are  a  great  many  instances 
of  its  being  ^own  merely  for  the  purpose  of  manure. 

How  far  it  may  answer  in  some  cases  as  a  manure, 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  there  s^ms  little  reason  to 
expect  much  benefit  Arom  any  process  that  wiU  make 
Ught  soils  still  lighter,  though  the  vegetable  inatter  will, 
without  doubt,  prove  of  some  t^tility  in  itself,  in  -all 
kinds  of  land*  It  may  also  adihit  of  much  doubt^  whe- 
ther any  crop  which  can  be  applied  to  the  support,  or  fat- 
tening of  cattle,  ought  to  be  buried  under  the  soil,  where 
its  merits,  if  not  equivocal,  are  certainly  of  no  great 
magnitude. 


SECT«  XIII.— -RAPE,  OR  COLESEED. 

.This  crop  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  turnips : 
the  time  of  mowing  is  June  and  July ;  the  quantity  of 
seed  2i  lb.  per  acre,  and  the  estimated  value  from  SO/. 
to  50s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bridge  says  they  will  not  pay  more  thanfirom 
^.  ^Oj.  to  30x«  an  acre  for  sheep  feeding,  and  the  usual 
price  of  the  seed  is  about  S5s^  a  quarter.  *  , 

.  Mr.  Newman  prefers  rape  to  any  other  green  crop, 
both  as  to  feed  for  sheep,  and  for  succeeding  crops: 
he  has  sown  buck*wheat,  one  bushel  per  acre,  tares, 
twjo  bushels,  rape,  4  lb.,  and  turnips,  21b.  per  acre,  in  the 
£ame  field  ;  and  from  the  land  where  lie  had  rape  and 
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buck-wheat^  he  had  six  bushels  per  acre  more  hi  the 
succeeding  cropi  which  was  wheats  than  he  had  from 
the  land  which  he  had  summer-fallowed>  dunged^  and 
sheep^foldedy  and  all  within  the  same  furlong*  Mr. 
Shaw  of  Spettisburyj  sowed  about  ten  acres  of  rape  in 
the  beginning  of  June;  the  land  being  manured  with 
long  stable-dung  from  Blandford.  The  crop  had  a  bad 
appearance  at  firsts  but  after  being  hoed  it  prospered ;  it 
Was  fed  with  lambs>  and  they  were  improved  for  sale  frr 
beyond  Mr.  Shaw's  expectation*  From  the  crop  having 
been  sown  too  thin,  the  fly  had  materially  injured  it. 

Mr.  Bridge^  of  Winford,  says  rape  should  always  be 
thick  on  the  ground^  31b.  of  seed  being  not  too  much; 
he  sows  it  about  the  end  of  May,  for  feeding  lambs^ 
which  are  turned  in  about  the  end  of  July.  It  is  esteemed 
an  excellent,  and  very  healthful  food  for  young  lambs, 
but  is  not  often  sown,  unless  by  mixing  it  with  turnips. 

Mr.  Shaw  of  Spettisbury,  often  sows  rape  on  the  se^ 
cond  year's  clover-ley  ;  3  lb.  of  seed  is  sown  per  acre,  and 
the  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  20th  of 
Marctv:  the  rape  is  hoed  twice,  being  set  out  at  eight 
inches  distant,  and  fed  o£f  in  July  and  August.  The 
dwarf  rape  seems  to  be  in  general  use. 

Mr.  Ilott  says,  '^  coleseed  or  rape  is  much  cultivated 
by  all  the  best  farmers  in  the  county,  as  food  for  sheep^ 
but  never  for  seed.  The  sowing  commences  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  early  crops  being  fed 
off,  the  land  is  afterwards  sown  with  wheat,  which  ge-* 
nerally  succeeds  well.  I  have  never  seen  it  transplanted' 
or  drawn,  to  be  consumed  in  another  place.  It  is  excel* 
lent  for  lambs  after  they  are  weaned^  to  get  them  in  Qcsh 
for  market.'* 
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SECT.  XIV. — TUBmPS,  AND  RUTA.-BAOA. 

/ 
I 

This  kind  of  crop,  which  is  oiF  the  very  first  import- 
ance in  the  cultivation  of  light  soils,  is  comparatively 
of  late  introduction  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

Mr.  Park  of  St.  Giles's,  who  has  been  many  yeara 
land  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  says,  that  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  common  for  the  farmers  to  say  they  could 
not  live  by  turnips.  At  this  time  a  gendeman,  whose  name 
Mr.  Park  did  not  recollect,  cultivated  some  turnips,  and 
gave  them  to  some  farmers,  firee  of  expense,  th^t  they 
might  thus  ascertain  their  value.  Mr.  Park  adds,  that 
late  as  they  were  in  beginning  to  sow  tumipSy  the  im- 
provement of  the  county,  by  diese  means,  has  been  very 
rapid  of  hte  years.  There  is,  however,  much  still  re- 
maining to  be  done  ;  Swedish  turnips  have  been  intro- 
duced into  perhaps  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  the 
quantity  of  them  which  is  cultivated,  is  verytrtvial,  and 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  turnips  are  now  ge- 
nerally hoed,  there  are  nevertheless  many  exceptions. 

The  following  observations  by  Mr.  Ilottj  oa  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips,  are  well  worthy  attention. 

'^  They  are  sown  upon  all  sorts  of  soils  vdiich  the  county 
contains  (except  a  small  poxtion  of  stiff  clays),  and  which 
consist  of  sand,  gravel,  stone  rushj  gravelly  and  dayey 
loams,  light  chalks  and  flints,  and  strong  chalky  and 
flinty  loams,  &c. 

"  The  2//&g^f— Given  for  this  crop,  depends  upon  the 
state  of  die  land ;  the  first  ploughing  commences  in  the 
autumn,  as  soon  as  the  wheat  sowing  is  finished,  and  the 
fallow  then  lies  untouched  till  after  the  barley  sowing 
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is  finished  in  the  next  spring,  when  it  receives  a  cfoss*' 
ploughing,^  and  if  no  more  ploughings'  are  necessary,  it 
is  then  dressed  down  (harrowed)  previous  to  the  seed- 
earth  being  given^  which  takes  place  with  the  most  ex- 
peditious farmers,  either  in  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  but  it  is  delayed  by  some  to  a  much  later  period, 
and  generally  to  a  great  loss,  in  the  weight  of  the  crop 
per  acre. 

*^  By  njany  of  the  best  flock-masters,  instead  of  the 
whole  of  the  land  intended  for  turnips  remaining  in  a 
state  of  naked  fallow  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
much  of  the  stubble  land  is  ploughed  as  early  as  possi- 
ble (even  before  the  wheat  sowing  is  finished),  and  the 
land  sown  to  rye,  winter  barley,  vinter  tares,  &c.  as  a 
spring  food  for  sbeep^  and  the  same  lands  are  sown  to 
turnips  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crop  is  fed  off:  this 
is  a  good  practice  upon  all  light  soils,  and  is  much  in 
use  by  Mr.  fiudden,  of  Lanston,  and  most  of  the  good 
farmers  in  the  upland  districts. 

**  Manuring. — Very  few  farmers  in  this  county  manure 
£or  turnips,  instead  of  which  they  lay  the  greatest  part  of 
their  dung  upon  the  lands  intended  for  wheat,  which 
is  certainly  a  defect  in  the  husbandry  of  Dorset,  as  all 
manure  should  be  applied  for  the  production  of  vegeta- 
ble'green  crops  J  and  if,  from  its  operation,  weeds 
should  spring  up,  they  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  good  and 
repeated  hoeing,  the  want  of  which  is  the  great  defect 
in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  worst  formers,  and  which 
the  fine  yellow  bloom  of  the  charlock  in  the  month  of 
>A.ugust,  fully  demonstrates.  But  t;his  is  not  the  case 
with  the  best  cultivators,  who  fully  attend  to  the  after^* 
culture  of  the^  crop.    I  myself  always  manure  forrtqr* 

nips^ 


^    • 


iUpSj  ploughing  it  in  at  the  latter  end  of  JunCj  and  in 
Julyi  and^s6v|ring  the  seed  immediately  upon  the  fresh 
earth«  -     . 

**  Drilling  of  Turnips — Is  not  practised,  except  in  a 
veiy  small  i  way. 

«  Various  sorts  x)£  turhips  are-sown,  similar  to  those  of 
other  coimties:  for  early  feedixlg,  where  the  land  is  in- 
tended :  to  be  sown  with  wheat  in  the  same'autumn>  the 
tankard,  and  the  globe  turnip  have  been  fotmd  the  moist 
useful;  and  for  late  feeding,  the  white,  and  green  round. 

Or  the  stone,  or  stubU^s  turnips,  will  answer  best. 

•i 

.  **  Seed^From  two  ta three. pounds  per  acre:  the  latter 
quandty  is  preferable,  dsturfiips  in  their  infiust  state  are 
a(l ways  found  to  answer  best  when  the  land  is  well  stocked 
with  plants,  and  which  obliges  the  hoers  to  cut  the  whole 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  it  undergoes  -  the  opera- 
tion  of  hoeing.  > 

*  •      '  « 

'^  Rolling^^Is  often  practised,  and  sometimes  proves  ser- 
viceable upon  light  •  porous  soils,  and  the  plants  will  i^» 
quently  grow  faster  after  that  operation  h)as  been 
performed. 

**  Harrowitig-^Of the  young  turnip  plants  is  always  bene- 
ficial to  the  land,  as  well  as  to  the  growing  crop,  where 
ther^is  a  sufficiency  of  plants  to^dmitof  the  practice, 
previous  to  the  hoeing  process. 

"  The  j?j^  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  the  turnip  plants 
have  to  encounter,  and  I  know  of  no  preventative;  the 
best  is  probably  good  cultivation  and  plenty  of  manure; 
however,  one  season  I  soaked  the  seed  in  oil  of  turpen- 
pine  and  train  oil,  and  found  nothing  of  the  fly,  but  did 

not 
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not  attribute  my  good  luck  to  the  o%  as  I  have  always 
been  fiartunate  enoogk  to  j^t  a  snffidencf'of  plantt)  but 
the  depredations  of  the  fiv  are  oftentimes  severely  f!dt  is 
this  county. 


a  fiartunate  enough  to  j^t  a  suffidency  of  pkntt)  but 
depredations  of  the  fly  are  oftentimes  severely  f!dt  is 
county. 


^<  Steepiftg  tie  Seed^^Tt  give  it  more  mcnsturCf  »  cAfS 
serviceable  ia  dry  weather;  and  when  the  hmdpknght 
light  and  mellow,  I  have  often  found  it  a  good  plan  tfr 
deposit  a  part  of  the  seed  uader  funrofw^  in  dry  seasos^ 
to  secure  its  v^etadon. 


cc 


Hoeing  rf  TurtHps''^l%  performed  by  manual  labour^  at 
the  eitpenseof  about  6j.  per  acre,  with  one  gallon  of 
good  ale,  and  more  &rmers  arc  anxious  taget  theur  crops 
hoed  thaii  formerly,  finding  the  benefit  of  the  pr^ticCf 
from  the  extra  weight  to  be  obtained  per  acre;,sdine  few 
go  t^  the  expense  of  hoeing  a  H^ond  time,  and  find  it  t# 
answer  extremely  well;  and  there  are  a  few  slovens  wl» 
never  hoe  their  turnips. 

'^  The  turnip  crop  is  generally  consumed  by  sheep9  on 
the  land  where  it  grows,  by  hurdling  off  a  fresh  allow- 
ance  every  day.  Some  few  farmers  draw  the  turnips  a  few 
days  previous  to  their  being  given  to  the  sheep,  thinking  it 
will  prevent  their  being  blown  or  swelled  by  their  uset 
but  I  never  found  any  inconvenience  from  their  having 
the  tops  fresh  and  green.  The  good  effects  of  feeding  a 
crop  of  turnips  off,  upon  the  land  where  they  growj  is 
great  and  v^ry  perceptible  in  the  after-crops,  and  their 
value  as  food  for  stock,  may  be  reckoned  from  30i.  to 
60/.  per  acre,  which  is  as  much  as  any  person  can  afford 
to  give  for  an  acre  to  be  fed  on  the  land  where  they 
grow,  taking  the  season  throughout. 

*^  A  few  farmers  draw  a  part  oi  their  crop,,  and  cartthe 
turnips  to  other  lands  for  their  stock,  which  but  seldom, 

pays 
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fitys  for  the  extra,  expense  and  tremble;  and  some  few 
farmers  make  it  a  rule  to  house  a  proportion  of  their  tuzw 
mp$$  vrhich  arc  either  given  to  fattening  beasts  in  the 
stalls^  or  to  ewes  and  lambs,  at,  and  after  the  lambing 
reason,  which  {answers  well  for' the  stock,  but  the  land 
from  whence  they  are  drawn,  is  sure  to  tell  of  it,  by  the 
diSerence  in  the  com  crops,  and  artificial  grassses  wfaidi 
succeed* 

*^  Stacking  andhousing  (^turnips,  as  Ibeforementioned^ 
is  but  little  practised  in  this  county,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  root  from  the  frost,  &c.  but  I  have  seen  a  plan 
adopted,  (and  which  I  have  frequently  made  use  of  my- 
self)y  to-  preserve  the  root  from  spoiling,  and  to  prevent 
the  top  from  running  up  to  stem  in  the  spring. 

''  In  the  month  of  February,  or  March,  or  as  soon  at 
the  tops  begin  to  shoot  up,  women,  &c.  are  employed  to 
draw  the  whole  crop,  and  set  the  turnips  down  again 
upon  the  land,  where  they  grew ;  this  prevents  their 
running  to  seed-»stems,  and  the  roots  will  remain  good^ 
though  if  thciy  continu(i  lo^g  before  they  are  eaten  they 
will  become  a  Ultle  shriveUed^  but  so  long  as  doeep,  dr 
lattle,  can  get  atone  of  these  roots,  they  will  not  touch 
funy  of  those  which  are  fresh,  and  which  have  not  been 
dratrn.  This  practicie  also  prevents  the  turnips  from 
drawing,  an^.  otherwise,  much  injuring  the  land  at  that 
eeason  of  the  year. 

/^  The  Rutip-hgat  9r  Swedish  Turnip — Is  not  so  generally 
cultivated  in  this  county,  as  in  many  other  light  arable 
sheep  districts^  neither  is  it  so  generally  planted  for  ani* 
nxH  feigd  upon  the  betto"  sorts  of  soil,  as  in  some  qther 
eounties,  but  from  its  great  utility  as  food  for  cattle  and 
4heep»  during  the  spring  moiidi%  when  the  common 
iurnip  is  but  of  little  use,  from  its  running  to  seed,  or  on 

account 
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account  of  injury  received  from  frosty  Us  caltivation  in  a 
more  general  way  (except  upon  thin  chalky  soils),  wouU 
well  repay  the  farmer  for  his  expense  and  trouble.  Soik  of 
a  loamy  nature  that  are  dry,  and  work  mellow,  are  cer- 
tainly the  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Swedish  tar- 
nip;  or  any  of  the   free-working  soils,  with  a  proper 
depth  of  mould  for  the  tap-root  to  enter  'into,  and  wdU 
manured,  will  answer  very  well  for  its  production ;  but 
wherever  the  stoiiy  or  chalky  subsoil  lies  very  near  the 
surface,  there  is  an  uncertainty  of  procuring  a  good  crop, 
on  account,  as  before  said,  of  its  being  a  tap-rooted 
plant* 

^^  The  tillage  is  the  same  as  for  the  common  turnips, 
but  the  ruta-baga  requires  a  plentiful  allowance  of  ma- 
nure (unless  upon  very  rich  soils),  and  should  be  sown 
after  the  rate  of  three  or  four  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  I 
most  approve  of  the  yellow  sort,  and  the  best  time  of 
sowing  is  the  month  of  May.  I  have  never  seen  them 
transplanted,  nor  horse-hoed,  but  from  their  being  sown 
early  they  should  always  be  twice  hand-hoed.  Under 
the  above  circumstances,  of  tillage,  manuring,  hoeing, 
&c.  upon  strong  chalky  and  flinty  loams,  I  have'  grown 
very  fine  crops  of  them,  and  have  always  applied  them 
to  the  feeding  of  sheep  in  the  spring  months,  and  their 
value  in  comparison  with  the  common  turnips,  is  as  three 
to  two  in  favour  of  the  Swedish,  when  the  crops,  arc  to 
appearance  equal.  Hares  are  fond  of  them,  which  is  a 
reason  why  I  do  not  plant  them  more  generally,  being 
surrounded  with  plantations.  I  have  this  year  sown  a 
mixture  of  one-third  of  ruta-baga  with  all  my  other  tur- 
nips, instead  of  rape.  My  crojps  of  com  are  usually  as 
good  as  after  the  common  turnip,  for  if  they  draw  more 
from  the  land,  the  extra  weight  of  food  per  acre,  returns 
more  manure  to  the  land  again. 

«It 
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**  It  is  probably  their  being  fed  off  too  late,  that  occa- 
sions the  opinion  that  they  injure  the  land,  which  the  com«* 
mon  kinds  will  do  still  more  if  kept  till  the  same  time. 

'*  Every  one  must  be  aware  that  any  roots  standing  late 
in  the  spring,  must  necessarily  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
draw  the  land,  than  if  they  were  consumed  at  an  earlier 
period.  Another  iad vantage  of  this  root  is,  that  it  may 
be  drawn,  and  kept  in  any  way,  as  long  as  the  cultivator 
can  wish." 

As  this  full  and  dieai'  account  of  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips by  Mr.  Ilott,  renders  the  insertion  of  many  similar 
observations  entirely  imnecessai^y,  only  a  few  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature  shall  be  added. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winfbrd,  always  manures  for  turnips, 
and  he  finds  that  which  is  made  from  oil-cake  feeding, 
remarkably  the  best ;  six  pot-loads^  he  thinks,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  manure  an  acre,  and  the  manure  is  worth 
8x.  a  load. 

Mr.  Bridge  was  honoured,  some  years  since,  with  a 
silver  cup  from  the  Bath  Society,  for  the  best  crop  of 
turnips.  He  drilled  some  in  the  Northumberland  mode  a 
few  years  ago,  but  did*  not  obtain  so  great  a  weight  per 
acre  as  by  the  ordinary  mode,  which  he  ascertained  by 
weighing  them  two  years'  together.  He  prefers  the  red- 
tound  turnip,  on  account  of  its  being  the  hardiest  kind 
next  to  the  Swedish  -turnips  'which  latter  does  not  break 
out  the  teeth  of  sheep  in  any  great  degree,  so  as  to  prove 
(as  is  often  said)  any  serious  obstacle  to  their  culture. 
He  adds,  that  21b.  per  acre  is  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
seed ;  that  rolling  is  useful  in  ti  dry  season  to  keep  mois- 
ture in  the  land,  and  press  down  the  manure,  but  in- 
jlirious  in  wet  weather,  causing  the  land  to  cake,  in 
which  case  the  turnips  will  never  thrive ;  that  the  land 
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is  generally  harrowed  previous  to  hoeing,  which  Is  always 
done  twice  if  possible ;  that  turnips  should  be  set  out 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  but  when  desirous  to 
grow  large  for  early  feeding,  they  may  be  fiftieen  inches 
asunder,  though  he  thinks  12  inches  a  sufficient  distance 
for  the  Swedish  kind. 

I 

Mn  Bowker  of  Charborough,  has  some  turnips  sown 
on  a  new  plan ;  the  seed  was  broad-casted  on  a  field  regil* 
larly  manured,  and  the  earth,  manure,  and  turnips  were 
afterwards  rolled  into  a  kind  of  irregular  rows  by  means 
of  the  double  mould-board  plough.  They  were  set  out 
by  band-hoeing  crossways,  and  the  intervals  cultivated 
by  turning  the  mould  from  the  rows,  and  then  moulding 
them  up  again,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Barker  c«I« 
tivates  beans,  pease,  &c. 

Turnips  are  cultivated  in  the  Northumberland  mode 
at  Bexington. 

At  Symondsbury,  and  other  places  in  the '  vicinitj^ 
turnips  are  often  sown  after  flax,  which  is  cleared  ^iff 
the  land  at  the  end  of  July ;  but  these  an4  other  kinds 
of  stubble  turnips  are  seldom  hoed,  even  by  the  best  of 
the  farmers,  partly  on  account  of  want  of  handSf  but 
mostly  on  the  supposition  that  they  should  stand' rather 
thick  at  that  time  of  the  yean 

There  is,  however,  a  real  scarcity  of  turnip  hoert  ia 
some  parts  of  the  county^  mostly  in  the  western  partS| 
and  several  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  fanners 
have  preferred  ploughing  up  a  very  weedy  crop,  and 
sowing  the  land  anew,  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  o£ 
hoeing  it.  In  some  places,  where  the  land  is  almost  ^o^ 
vered  with  flints,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  hoe  it  witk 
propriety,  *and  in  these  cases,  there  are  fanners  who 
contend,  that  nearly  as  good  and  regular  crops  may  be  ob- 
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tsAncd  by  the  use  of  heavy  harrows,  or  drags,  applied 
in  various  directions,  till  the  crop  is  thiii  enough,  as  by 
any  other  means. 

Mr.  Sampson  of  Kingston  Russel,  observes  that  the 
turnip  crop  is  remarkably  precarious  on  his  &nn,  and 
others  similarly  situated,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
arable  land  lies  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  hills,  and 
is  thusmuch  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  south  and  south- 
west winds.  It  is  generally  remarked  in  this  as  well  as 
other  counties,  that  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills,  are 
deemed  to  produce  the  best  crops  of  corn  as  well  as  tur« 
nips. 

Turnips  are  hoed  at  Dulesh,  at  7x.  per  customary  acre, 
and  a  gallon  of  beer^  and  the  price,  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  varies  from  6s.  to  8s.  and  a  gallon  of  beer  or  cyder. 
The  average  expense  of  a  statute  acre  is  not  less  than  Ss. 
On  the  poorer  kinds  of  soil,  it  is  common  to  sow  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  turnip  seed  with  half  a  pound  of  the 
dwarf  rape-seed,  ax^  it  seems  ^o  be  generally  allowed 
that  rape  is  a  much  surer  crop  than  turnips  where  the 
9Qii^isthiQ. 

;  When  rape  is  sown  amongst  early  turnips,  they  are 
kit  rather  thicker  on  the  ground  than  might  otherwise 
be  the  case,  and  are  afterwards  thinned  in  some  measure, 
by  lambs  in  the  autumn,  which  pick  out  the  rape,  and 
leave  the  turnips,  but  there  are  some  who  think  rape 
should  not  be  sown  with  early  turnips,  though  they  ge-^ 
nerally  mix  it  in.  tA\  the  late  crops.  Notwithstanding  the 
high  encomiums  which  many  pass  on  the  nutritious  qua- 
lities of  rape,  there  are  many  who  beUeve  it  to  exhaust 
the  Mil 

..  Mr.  Billet  of  Warmwell,  4>bserves,  that  where  a  good 
crop  of  turnips  is  expected,  the  sowing  should  not  be 
later  than  the  6th  of  July^oiv  chalky  soils,  though  where 
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the  soil  Is  sandy,  early  sowings  he  believes,  is  not  equaDy[ 
necessary.  There  are  many  other  farmers  in  the  county, 
that  prefer  sovrjng  their  common  turnips  in  June,  and  as« 
sert  that  the  coldness  of  those  elevated  chalky  soils,  to- 
gether with  the  south-west  sea  breezes,  cause  frequent 
disappointment  to  attend  the  late  sown  crops.  If  the 
growth  of  the  common  turnips  is  apt  to  m^et  with  an 
early  check,  it  is  certainly  less  remarkable,  that  the 
Swedish  kind  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  the  land  ready  for  their  xeception  in  May,  when  it  is 
said  they  ought  to  be  sown,  though  their  seed  time  often 
extends  a  week  or  more  into  July,  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Shaftesbury,  few  tyrnips  are  grown, 
and  those  either  of  the  tankard  or  the  Swedish  kind, 
which  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  being  less  liable 
to  be  stolen. 

At  Stalbridge  is  some  good  turnip  land,'  but  very  Mt 
are  sown,  and  even  the  few  that  are  sown  are  seldom, 
hoed,  not  even  when  grown  in  gardens.  Turnips  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  novelty  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  it 
is  said  that  even  the  Swddish  sort  are  stolen.  In  other 
parts  the  depredations  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  wood  pigeons 
are  said  to  be  serious  obstructions  to  their  cultivation. 

Mn  Ottan  of  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  had  six  acres  of  Swe* 
dish  turnips  in  1810,  which  were  sown  after  the  rate  of 
three  pints  of  seed  per  acre,  and  thinned  by  dragging 
crosswise,  &c.  as  much  as  was  necessary ;  no  person  in 
the  neighbourhood,  understanding  the  art  of  turnip-hoe* 
ing.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  those  who  do  understand 
that  art,  together  with  their  employers,  entertain  ideas 
on  the  subject,  which  are  not  generally  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  England.  Some  farmers  of  large  property  do 
not  scruple  to  assert,  that  turnips  are  frequently  even  the 

better 
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better  on  ^count  of  oot  being  hoed,  having  been  know|i 
to  survive  in  very  severe  seasons^  when  many  hoed  crops 
were  almost  utterly  destroyed.  Many  others  are  lavish  in 
their  praises  of  the  excellence  of  small  tu^nips^  which  they 
are  careful  to  obtain  by  setting  out  the  plants  at  from  si^: 
to  eight  inches  distance ;  while  in  other  counties  a  circle 
of  a  foot  diameter  is  deemed  too  little  to  raise  a  turnip  to 
its  greatest  profitable  magnitude.  There  is.  scarcely  any 
thing  less  than  two  square  feet  of  the  soil  allowed  for  each 
plant  in  the  Northumberland  mode  of  drilling  turnipSf 
which  is  so  much  at  variance  witK  the  ideas  generally 
prevalent  in  Dorset^  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
hastily  adopted. 

Some  of  the  farmers  contend,  that  their  white  turnips 
will  grow  so  large  as  to  be  in  great  hazard  from  the  frost, 
if  they  are  not  left  very  thick  upon  the  groun4  $  and  yet 
they  assert,  that  the  same  soil  is  not  rich  enough  for 
Swedish  turnips.  These  two  opinions  would  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  each  other  in  many  places,  but  whether 
that  is  the  case  in  this  county,  future  experience  must 
determine.  A  partiality  may  be  seen  in  this  county,  as 
well  as  others,  in  favour  of  the  wheat  crop  \  and  this  in- 
duces many  of  the  farmers  to  lay  nearly  all  their  yard 
dung  on  the  second  year's  clover  ley,  either  before  or 
after  it  is  sown  with  wheat.  In  consequence  of  this 
practice,  so  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Norfolk,  and 
other  well-cultivated  turnip  districts,  the  turnip  crop  i^ 
sown  almost  without  any  aid  from  manure,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  generally  worth  more  than  50/.  or  3/.  per 
acre.  The  best  farmers  of  the  present  day  are,  however^ 
well  awar^i  that  a  good  crop  of  turnips  is,  as  it  were,  the 
foundation  stone  of  all  good  husbandry  on  light  soils, 
and  without  which  neither  good  barley  nor  grasses  can 
be  e3(pected«    Their  prejudices  are>  therefore,  rapidly 
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falling  .awayi  and  many  have  gone  so  far  as  to  reserve 
lialf  their  manure  for  the  turnip  land,  who  perhaps  a  feir 
years  hence  will  reserve  all  of  it  for  that  purpose.  Whei^ 
this  event  takes  place,  it  will 'be  seen  what  soils  in  this 
county  are  proper  for  Swedish  turnips,  and  many  such 
will  undoubtedly  be  found.  ' 

The  prevalent  weed  amongst  turnips  in  this  county  if 
charlock,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  by 
ordinary  hoeing;  it  is,  however,  less  mischievous  than 
the  com  marigold  of  sandy  districts,  as  much  of  the 
charlock  may  be  consumed  by  sheep,  and  is  even  deemed 
healthful. 

The  drill  husbandry  is  without  doubt  the  most  efficaci- 
pus  plan  for  destroying  weeds  amongst  turnips,  or  other 
corn.  Such  as  possess  Cooke's  drill  machine,  might  easily 
drill  their  turnips  in  18-inch  rows,  but  they  should  cause 
the  holes  in  the  cast-iron  branches,  which  take  up  the 
seed,  to  be  made  larger.  The  turnips  may  be  set  out  by 
hand,  and  the  intervals  repeatedly  horse-hoed  by  means 
of  a  broad  triangular  hoe  14  inches  wide,  or,  which  is 
better,  by  three  small  hoes ;  tlie  two  which  go  first  being 
six  inches  diameter,  and  leaving  an  interval  of  two  inches 
between  their  internal  edges,  which  interval  requires  a 
hoe,  to  follow  the  two  first,  of  about  eight  inches  diame^ 
ter,  to  clear  it  effectually.  This  mode  of  hoeing  is  equsdiy 
applicable  to  beans,  pease,  and  turnips,  all  being  drilled  at 
18-^inch  intervals,  by  which  means  a  horse  can  walk  be-' 
tween  the  rows  without  injuring  either. 

Mr.  R.  Bridge  of  Langdon  Farm,  and  a  few  others^ 
frequently  draw  a  part  of  their  turnips,  and  stack  them  in 
convenient  situations,  in  long  narrow  piles,  between  four 
and  five  feet  wide,  which  is  abotit  the  length  of  a  hurdle. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  double  set  of  the  conunon  flak^ 
hurdles,  the  interval  between  whigh  is  filled  .with  $traw* 

and 
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ami  the  turnips  are  often  covered  with  thatch.  By  this 
means  they  are  secured  against  the  ill  efieqts  of  frosty  a» 
well  as  the  dry  weather  in  the  springs  and  the  farmer  is 
enabled  to  put  in  his  barley  at  a  more  early  season. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford^  transplanted  some  Swedish 
turnips  this  season  (1810)^  in  rows  of  about  18  inches 
distant^  and  nine  or.  ten  inches  asunder  in  the  rows ;  and 
by  the  appearance  of  the  crop^  there  is  no  doubt  that  suc- 
cess will  attend  the  plan,  whenever  it  is  practised  at  a 
sufSciently  early  season. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  mow  a  part  of  the  seeds^ 
and  stack  the  hay  in  the  fields  which  are  intended  for  tur- 
nips, for  die  use  of  the  sheep  in  the  succeeding  winter. 
This  is  deemed  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  sheep ,  n 
counteracting  the  laxative  quality  of  turnips. 

In  the  open  fields,  turnips  are  often  sown  in  the  fallow 
season,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ploughing  them  in,  be- 
fore wheat  is  sown  on  the  same  land* 


SECT.  XV. — CABBAGES. 

'<  I  HAVE  seen  but  few  instances  in  this  county,  where 
•cabbages  are  planted  as  a  food  for  cattle  or  sheep. 

**  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  plants  them  for  his  fatting 
1)easts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  utility  upon  strong 
loamy  soils^  but  upon  ail  light  arable  sheep  farms,  where 
the  common  turnip,  ruta  baga,  and  rape,  are  cultivated 
in  a  proper  manner,  I  think  they  are  not  of  that  utility 
wluch  some  agriculturists  inuigine.'' — Mn  Ilott. 

Mr.  Biidge  has  grown  a  few  tumip-gibbages^  but  did 
not  approve  pf  them. 

William  Salkdd»  Esq.  of  Fifehead  Neville^  sometimes 

s  4  grows 
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grows  a  few  cabbages ;  and  it  may  be  observed^  that  thU 
plant,  if  cultivated  at  all,  is  mostly  confined  to  such  strong 
soils  as  are  little  applicable  to  the  growth  of  turnips. 

Perhaps  the  supposition  that  cabbages  exhaust  the  $oiI| 
may  have  arisen  from  the  common  practice  of  carrying 
them  to  other  parts  of  the  farm  i  which  renders  th^  ia>* 
ference  a  very  questionable  one. 


SECT.  XVI. — KOHJ0  HABI. 

The  purple  Hungarian  turnip  has  been  tried  by  Mf^ 
Goodenough  of  Frampton,  but  was  not  approved  ;  anci 
some  turnips  of  this  kind  that  were  cultivated  at  Luke 
Farm  were  destroyed  by  the  frost.  The  Kohl  Rabi, 
which  has  been  asserted  to  be  of  such  a  hardy  nature  a^ 
to  suffer  no  injury  from  the  severest  frosts  of  the  conti* 
nent,  appears  to  hold  a  middle  place,  in  point  of  hardi- 
ness, between  the  common  turnip  and  the  Swedish  kind. 
A  few  acres  have  been  grown  by  Mr.  Bachelor ;  they 
appeared  scarcely  to  grow  so  fast  as  the  Swedish  turnips 
which  were  in  the  same  field,  and  a  part  of  them  were 
destroyed  by  the  frost :  they  are  probably  a  very  nutri- 
tious kind  of  food,  and  seem  to  be  preferred  by  hogs, 
sheep,  and  hares,  before  other  kinds  of  turnips :  they  re- 
quire no  pecking  up,  as  the  bulb  is  entirely  above  the 
ground,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  a  recommendation  to 
their  culture  on  dirty  clay  soils. 

The  single  root  on  which  the  plant  is  supported  a  little 
above  the.  surface  of  the  soil  is  of  a  woody  nature,  but  it  is 
iliot  large  *,  it  is  probably  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  willow. 
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SECT.  XVII. — THE  ANJOU  CABfiAGE. 
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This  plant,  which  is  called  the  thousand-leaved  cab- 
bage, on  account  of  the  great  number  of  sprouts  which  it 
sends  forth  on  all  sides,  has  been  cultivated  some  years  by 
Dr.  Talbot,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  on  his  farm  at  St.  Giles's, 
as  also  by  Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Horton,  Mr.  Spear  plants  them  a  yard  apart  each  way 
on  the  level  ground,  and  cleans  the  intervals  by  hand- 
hoeing  :  he  believes  they  are  very  useful  as  a  cattle  crop, 
and  superior  to  turnips  in  value. 

«        

Dr.  Ta}bot's  bailiff  plants  them  in  rows  three  feet  asun- 
der, and  two  feet  and  a  half  apart  in  the  rows,  and  moulds 
them  up  with  a  plough ;  which  is  certainly  a  very  advan- 
tageous' practice.  The  outer  leaves  are  gathered  in  the 
autumn,  and  conveyed  away  to  the  cattle  in  wheel-bar- 
rows, &6,,  and  the  rest  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the 
spring,  previous  to  the  common  time  of  sowing  lent  corn. 
They  may  be  fed  very  late  in  the  spring,  provided  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  cultivate  turnips  after  them;  but 
this  will  not  often  be  the  case,  unless  the  land  be  in  a 
very  foul  or  impoverished  state. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  March,  and  the 
plants  set  out  in  the  field  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June ;  but  they  may  be  planted  as  late  as  the 
end  of  that  month. 


SECT.  XVIII.— »CARROTS  AND  PARSNIPS, 

*  • 

Have  been  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  by  Mr.  Bridge 
of  Winford;  but  he  believes  they  can  only  be  grown  on 
very  deep  soils,  with  a  prospect  of  profit. 

Mr: 
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Mr.  Stent  has  grown  carrots  on  a  good  deepsoil,  for 
^the  use  of  the  deer  in  Charborough-park :  the  seed  was 
sown  in  June»  31bs.  per  acre. 


SECT.  XIX.'— JLUCERNE. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury  had  six  acres  at  St.  Giles's  in 
1807|  which  had  then  stood  nine  years,  and  was  very 
good>  but  rather  obstructed  by  other  grasses ;  it  has  been 
mown  thrice  every  year^  and  is  said  to  be  worth  about 
SA  per  acre.  The  Dean's  bailiff  does  i^ot  think  it  hearty 
food  for  working  horses :  the  pigs  are  chiefly  kept  on  it 
in  the  summer,  store  pigs  thrive  very  well  on  it;  bqt 
breeding  sows  ought  to  haVe  other  food  along  with  it; 
In  that  year  the  crop  produced  two  loads  of  hay. 

A  part  of  this  crop  is  in  rows  about  18  inches  asun- 
der; in  1810  it  was  much  decayed,  and  the  intervals 
nearly  covered  with  what  is  called  strap-grass^  which  is  a 
prevalent  weed  of  the  chalky  district.  The  bailiff  seems 
to  think  the  lucerne  and  strap-grass  together  make  very 
good  hay,  and  a  pretty  full  swarth  of  it  is  obtained  at 
the  first  mowing.  He  is  further  of  opinion,  that  lucerne 
should  be  sown  broad-cast,  as  he  believes  the  rows  will  be 
infested  with  this  grass,  though  the  intervals  may  be 
hoed.  It  may  be  truly  said,  however,  that  there  are  fSnry 
if  any,  competent  judges  of  what  may  be  done  by  drill- 
ing, hoeing,  and  hand-weeding,  in  good  earnest,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  county.  Judging  from  the  general 
appearance  of  this  plant,  there  seems  to  be  no  projMriety 
in  drilling  it  with  greater  intervals  than  12  inches. 

It  has  also  been  cultivated  by  W»  Salkeld,  Esq*  of 
Fifehead  Neville/and  Mr.  Wallis  of  Sutton  Pointz. 

A  good, 
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A  good,  deep,  warm  soil  is  indispensable  in  the  culture 
^f  lucerne ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  probably  would 
succeed  well  on  the  deep  rich  loam  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofBridport. 


SECT.  XX. POTATOES. 

About  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  this  valuable  root 
was  only  introduced  in  a  very  partial  degree  into  the  gar- 
liens  of  Dorsetshire  %  but  of  late  years  its  cultivation  ha» 
extended  very  rapidly,  and  appears  likely  to  be  still  fmv 
ther  increased.  Potatoes  are  grown  on  every  kind  of 
soil,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  intended  for 
sale,  are  cultivated,  as  a  fallow  crop,  on  the  rich  loams  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bridport,  Beaminster,  Abbotsbury,  &c. 

In  the  last-mentioned  parish  there  are  often  a  hundred 
acres  in  a  season;  the  produce  of  which  is  principally 
sold  at  Weymouth,  They  are  set  in  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  sometimes  in  every  second  furrow  after  the 
plough,  but  generally  inevery  third  furrow^  and  moulded 
up.  in  the  course  of  their  growth  by  the  double  mould- 
board  plough.  The  rotation  of  potatoes  and  wheat  alter- 
nately has,  in  some  few  instances,  been  continued  many 
years  without  intermissicm ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  of  Portis« 
ham  believes  that,  on  some  rich  soils  in  that  vicinity,  the 
same  course  might  be  continued  for  a  century  without 
injuring  the  ground. 

At  ^Bexington,  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  drills  with 
inanure,  and  the  intervals  hoed  in  the  Scotch  or  Nor- 
thumberland manner.  The  potatoes  are  generally  cut 
into  four  parts,  and  the  sets  are  from  four  to  six  inches 
asunder  in  the  tfms.  The  quantity  required  to  plant  an 
*  -  aae 
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acre  is  about  24  bushels ;  and  the  produce  is  said  to  be 
often  as  20  for  1,  pr  120  sacks  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  grows  about  ten  acres  of  po- 
tatoes per  annum,  the  planting  of  which  consumes  about 
300  bushels.  The  white  blossomed  Liverpool  potatoes 
are  mostly  used,  and  large  ones  are  preferred  for  planting, 
it  being  supposed  they  throw  out  the  most  luxuriant  shoots, 
though  sometimes  divided  into  five  or  six  pieces. 

The  time  of  planting  is  the  beginning  of  May  5  the  soil 
is  opened  in  lines  by  the  double  mould-board  plough,  and 
the  sets,  (each  of  which  should  have  two  or  three  eyes), 
are  dropped  in  by  women  about  10  inches  apart,  aft^ 
which  the  sets  arc  covered  by  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  poiAozds  per  acre,  and  the  manure  is  finally  covered 
by  the  hand-hoe. 

The  first  hoeing  commences  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
up,  and  is  performed  ^by  taking  off  one  of  the  xnouldT 
boards  from  the  plough  before  mentioned,  and  using  it 
as  a  common  plough,  to  turn  a  furrow  from  each  side  of 
the  rows  toward  the  centre  of  the  intervals,  which  arc 
30  inches  wide.  After  the  ground  has  remained  a  fort-. 
night  in  this  state,  the  plants  are  moulded  up,  at  one 
operation,  by  using  both  mould-boards,  as  well  as  a 
double-winged  share.  This  moulding  up  of  the  plants  is 
repeated  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  the  rows  are  hand- 
hoed  as  much  as  is  necessary  by  women,  who  generally 
clean  about  half  an  acre  a  day.  The  crop  is  taken  up 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  by  passing  the  impk'c 
ment  before  inentioned  straight  up  the  centre  of  every 
other  row  in  the  first  instance,  to  leave  rooqi  to  pick 
them  up.  If  the  tops  are  luxuriant,  they  must  be  cut  off 
previous  to  the  crops  being  taken  up. 

Mr.  Bridge  says  that  they  are  not  much  broken  "by  this 
mode  of  staking  up;  and  if  they  are,  the  cattle  may  eat  the 

broken 
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broken  ones  first.  He  estimates  the  average  produce  at 
80  sacks  per  acre^  or  two  bushels  a  perchi  on  latid  worth 
25x.  ah  acre,  and  subject  to  tithe. 

'^Fhe  crop  that  succeeds  potatoes  is  generally  oats  or 
barley,  as  the  land  is  too  much  exhausted  to  bear  wheat. 

Mr.  Bridge  stores  his  potatoes  in  a  pit  five  feet  deep, 
which  is  roofed  over  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  They 
arc  covered  with  straw  under  the  roof,  and  care  is  taken 

0 

that  no  wet  gets  amongst  them.  They  are  generally 
about  6s,  a  sack,  but  sometimes  much  more.  In  their 
application  to  the  fattening  of  oxen  and  hogs,  some  are 
steamed,  and  some  given  raw. 

Mr.  Bridge  has  an  apparatus  for  steaming  potatoes, 
which  consists  of  a  boiler,  from  which  the  steam  is  con- 
veyed under  a  grate  near  the  bottom  of  a  square  apart- 
ment capable  of  containing  many  bushels  at  a  time.  He 
seems,  however,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  much  ad- 
vantage attends  the  steaming  process.  He  is  also  doubt- 
ful whether  boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  flour,  (which  he 
tried  in  one  of  the  late  seasons  of  scarcity),  forms  a  kind 
of  bread  that  is  either  economical  or  very  nutritious. 
'  There  are  frequently  100  acres  of  potatoes  grown  in 
the  parish  of  Netherbury,  and  probably  more  acres  of 
these  than  of  hemp  in  the  whole  of  what  may  be  called 
the  hemp  district :  not  less  than  1000  acres  in  all,  which 
are  supposed  to  produce  80  sacks  per  acre.  Mr.  Conway 
of  this  parish,  opens  the  land  in  drills  18  or  20  inches 
apart,  with  the  potatoe-hoe  plough,  and  puts  in  the  sets 
at  six  inches  distance  in  the  rows:  he  prefers  taking  them 
up  with  the  spade.  They  are  hand-hoed  at  10/.  6d.  per 
customary  acre,  and  afterwards  moulded  up  with  the 
plough.  The  long  white  potatoes  are  used  at  Symonds- 
bury,  they  are  set  in  every  second  furrow  after  the 
plough.    Such   of  the  labourers  as  have  families  arc 

allowed 
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allowed  to  grow  potatoes  on  their  msfster's  fallows,  Unnc^ 
times  to  the  extent  of  half  an  acre  for  each  labourer. 

The  labourers,  who  generally  reside  rent-free  in  the 
cottages  attached  to  the  large  farms  of  the  chalky  district, 
are  almost  universally  allowed  to  plant  from  one-$izth  to 
one-third  of  an  acre,  on  some  part  o{  the  farm,  Imt 
mostly  on  that  part  which  would  otherwise  be  appropriated 
to  a  crop  of  turnips. 

By  this- means  many  families  have  from  50  to  100 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  autumn  ;  which  enables  them  ta 
keep  a  pig.  In  order  to  induce  the  labourers  to  pay  due 
attention  to  every  substance  that  is  capable  of  fertilizing 
the  soil,  some  of  the  farmers  allow  them  no  more  ground 
for  potatoes  than  they  can  manure  with  propriety.  Mr. 
Portman  says  potatoes  exhaust  the  ground  so  remarkably, 
that  it  may  be  seen  where  they  grew  to  a  foot,  in  ^  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  wheat ;  yet  were  the  rule  before  n^* 
tioned  strictly  attended  to,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any 
eventual  exhaustion  can  take  place.  In  the  Survey  of 
Somersetshire,  Mr.  Billingsley,  who  has  cultivated  pota- 
toes on  a  large  scale,  observes,  that  ^'  the  return  of  manure 
from  the  consumption  of  one  acre  will  be  sufficient  for 
two  or  three,"  (p.  118).  In  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,.the 
labourers  often  hire  ground  to  plant  with  potatoes^  after 
the  rate  of  1/.  a  pole. 

The  kinds  of  potatoes  mostly  in  use,  are  the  ox-<iobles» 
champions,  and  kidneys,  which  are  generally  planted  in 
every  third  furrow,  aud  horse-hoed  ;  the  tops  are  carried 
to  the  fold-yard  to  make  manure,  and  the  potatoes  are 
generally  taken  up  by  forks. 

The  average  produce  is  about  10  tons  per  acre,  fr<Mn 
which  circumstance  the  inferiority  .of  this  crop  to  the  tui*- 
nip  crop  has  been  deduced  ;  especially,  it  is  added,  when 
the  extra  expense  attending  the  cultivation  of  this  vegeta-^ 

ble, 
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table}  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  great  exhauster^ 
is  put  int;o  the  account.  It  may  be  observed^  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  that  320  bushels  of  potatoes, 
at  no  more  than  9d.  a  bushel,  would  be  worth  12/. 
per  acre,  which  is  three  or  four  times  the  value  of 
!an  acre  of  turnips  in  Dorsetshire.  They  could  scarcely 
be  estimated  at  a  lower  price  than  9d.  a  bushel,  for  feeding 
cattle ;  and  if  the  cultivator  preferred  rather  to  sell  them 
at  Is.  6d.  a  bushel,  he  could  then  afford  to  expend  12/. 
per  acre  in  procuring  manure,  to*  supply  the  loss  which 
the  land  had  sustained. 

Potatoes  for  winter  food  should  never  be  planted  ear* 
lier  than  the  first  week  in,  May  9  the  frost  is  apt  to  injure 
them  ere  that  time  arrives,  but  after  that  period  there 
will  be  very  seldom  any  frost  to  hurt  the  crop ;  it  is  not 
often  that  potatoes  planted  earlier  than  May  will  keep 
for  the  winter's  use  *,  the  crop  not  only  proves  short  in 
quantity,  but  the  quality  is,  in  general,  bad  and  watery. 

Mr.  Bridge  thinks  potatoes  are  not  worth  Is.  a  bushel 
when  applied  to  the  fee£ng  of  cattle. 


SECT.   XXI. — BUKNET, 

Has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  to  the 
extent  of  five  acres,  but  he  found  the  sheep  would  not 
eat  much  of  it.  He  says  they  appear  to  relish  the  wild 
burnet,  which  is  plentiful  on  some  parts  of  the,  downs, 
much  better  than  the  kind  which  is  cultivated. 
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SECT.    XXII. — CHICORY, 


Mr.  Bridge  has  also  grown  a.  small  quantity  of  chi- 
cory, but  he  thinks  the  land  there  is  not  rich  enough 
for  it.  He  says  horses  seem  fond  of  it  while  it  is- 
young. 


SECT.   XXIII.— SAINFOIN, 

The  following  observations  on  the  culture  of  this 
valuable  green  crop,  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Ilott^  to  whom 
this  Report  has  already  been  much  mdebted. 

*^  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  in  the  upland  district 
of  Dorset  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  sainfoin :  it 
consists  mostly  of  a  dry,  flinty,  or  thin  gravelly  loam» 
upon  a  substratum,  or  rock  of  chalk;  and  where  the 
latter  is  not  too  near  the  suface,  or  too  hard  in  its  nature^ 
the  plant  thrives  well.  It  is  not  customary  to  manure 
this  plant,  the  farmers  wanting  the  dung  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  have  seen  instances  where  dung  has  injured  the 
plant,  but  coal-ashes  are  an  excellent  manure  for  it^ 
though  not  often  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity* - 

**  The  tillage  previous  to  the  seed  being  sown,  is  similar 
to  that  given  in  most  other  counties.  It  is  generally  sown 
with  the  lent  crop,  some  time  in  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  (but  the  earlier  the  better),  at  the  rate  of  four 
bushels  per  acre.  Drilling  the  seed  is  not  practised  in 
this  county.  The  crop  is  generally  mown  for  hay,  and 
mostly  given  to  the  sheep  stock,^  and  is  an  excellent  kind 
of  fodder  when  cut  before  it  is  fully  in  blossom,  and  made 
well. 
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*<  Theafter-grass  ismositlyapplied  to  the  support  of  hmbs 
in  the  autumn,  previous  to  their  being  put  into  turnips,  and 
it  keeps  them  in  good  health*  Sainfoin  generally  continues 
'  to  be  an  advantageous  crop  from  six  to  ten  years,  on 
soils  that  are  adapted  to  its  growth.  Harrowing  the  land 
to  clean  the  crop  from  grasa  and  other  weeds,  is  not 
practised  in  this  county,  but  it  might  be  frequently  done 
to  advantage. 

**  Old  sainfoin  layers  are  always  broken  up  in  this  county . 
without  paring  and  bumi^ig;  indeed,  some  of  the  flinty 
soils  could  not  be  pared)  but.  there  are  others  of  a  less 
flinty  nature,  that  might  be  broken  up  by  that  process,  to 
..  very  great  advantage.     I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  many 
of  the  proprietors  of  land  in  this  county  will  not  suffer 
their  tenants  to  pare  and  burn,   where  their  lands  ,are 
ever  so  favourable  to  that  -operation,  though  in  many 
other  instances  they  are  very  generous.  But  to  show  the 
utility  of  the  practice,  and  the  good  opinion  many  sen-« 
sible  farmers  in  the  county  entertain  of  its  efiects,  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention  the  following  practice,   many  in- 
stances pf  which  have  come  under  my  observation.    The 
sainfoin  layers  are  raftered  very  thin  with  the  common 
plough;  then  cross-ploughed  lightly,  and   dragged  l&d 
harrowed  V   after  which  the  farmers   ]>urn  all  the  turf 
which  they  possibly  can;  frequently  observing,  that  they 
are   aware  that  regular  paring  and  burning  is  a  good^ 
practice,  but  they  are  restricted  from  making  use  of  it 
by  their  leases.     Sainfoin  is  renewed  at  uncertain  periods 
of  time  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farm,  but 
I  am  of  opinion,  if  this  kind  of  food  is  wanted,  it  may 
be  repeated  on  the  same  land,  with  a  prospect  of  its  pro- 
ducing a  plentiful  crop,  after  a  lapse  of  about  .10  or  12 
years:  bur  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  a  repetition 
of  this  plant  upon  the  same  ground^  so  long  as  there  are 
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Other   lands  upon  the  farm,    that   are  proper  fat  its 
production. 

^'  I  recollect  an  instance  in  the  neighbourhood  near 
where  I  resided,  whca  I  farmed  in  Oxfordshire,  i(and 
which  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Young^s  Report  of  that 
county):  Mr.  Tuck  well,  who  was  a  very  nearneighbour 
of  mine,  at  that  time,  had  a  piece  of  two  acres,  which  in 
altering  a  field,  upon  the  enclosure,  was  thrown  to 
another,  which  was  going  to  be  laid  down  with  this  grass. 
The  two  acres  before  mentioned  had  been  under  sain* 
foin  (to  my,  knowledge)  for  many  years,  and  had  been 
broken  up  but  a  very  little  time;  but,  that  the  field  might 
all  be  under  the  same  cropj  Mr.  Tuckwell  sowed  it  with 
tl^e  rest,  and  it  succeeded  just  as  well,  and  yielded  as 
good  crops,  as  the  other  part  of  the  field,  which  was 
remarkably  good» 

^'  It  has  be^i  said  that  wheat  often  dies  away  when 
sown  after  sainfoin,  and  which  is  attributed  to  worms, 
or  to  the  weakness  of  the  soil,  which  is  impoverished  by 
the  long  roots  of  the  plants:  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Oxfordshire,  or  Gloucestershire,  where  the  land  is  again 
converted  to  tillage,  by  the  process  of  paring  and  burih* 
ing;  and  old  sainfoin  layers,  when  so  managed,  and  pro^ 
perly  cropped,  rank  among  the  best-conditioned  lands 
upon  the  farms." 

Mr.  Billet  of  WarmweU,  sows  five  bushels  of  sainfoin 
per  acre,  and  the  same  quantity  of  seed  is  aUowed  by 
several  other  farmers.  He  observes  it  is  not  common  to 
feed  it»  until  after  it  has  been  mown,  when  it  is  fed  by 
lambs  or  sheep  till  Christmas,  but  no  longer*  It  remains 
in  the  land  for  six  or  eight  years,  but  six  is  long  enoughi. 
when  there  is  much  couch-grass. 

^  It  is  generally  believed  to  make  the  land  poor,  which 
(as  this  gentleman  observes),  is  a  consequence  that  may 
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be  expected,  when  the  whole  crop  is  constantly  carried 
away  from  the  field  where  it  grows  for  many  years 
together. 

He  has  sown  rape  after  this  plant;  but  the  common 
crop  is  oats,  and  it  frequently  proves  a  very  uncertain 
one. 

The  price  of  sainfoin  seed,  is  mostly  from  2/.  to  S/. 
per  quarter. 

In  the  Isle  of  Portland,  sainfoin  is  sometimes  sown  in 
the  enclosures,  after  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre. 
It  remains  eight  or  ten  years,  and  is  succeeded  by  wheat, 
but  the  land  is  not  so  good  after  it. 

At  General  Mitchdl's  farm^  at  Dewlish,  oats  are 
mostly  sown  after  sainfoin,  as  it  leaves  the  land  too  tough 
for  wheats 

Mr.  Weld's  bailiff,  at  Lul worth,  sows  three  bushels 
per  acre  with  barley  after  turnips,  and  believes  it  may 
remain  12  or  15  years,  and  may  then  be  succeeded  by 
oats,  with  a  prospect  of  a  good  crop. 

Mr.  Stent  of  Mordcn,  sows  about  eight  lbs.  of  hop- 
clover  wkh  the  sainfoin,  which  affords  nearly  ;he  whole 
of  the  crop  that  is  mown  the  first  year,  albd  decays  as  the 
sainfoin  becomes  stronger,  but  rye-grass  is  never  sown 
with  it,  as  tliat  woi^ld  remain  and  destroy  the  sainfoin* 
The  crop  is  nwwn  when  it  is  not  quite  fuU-blossomedj 
and  the  field  is  shut  up  till  the  18th  of  September,  when 
it  is  fed  off  by  ^cep  in  pens,  which  prevents  their  ramb- 
ling over  the  part  which  is  fed:  by  the  ne^ect  of  this 
j^ctice,  Mr.  Stent  believes  the  crop 'is  much  wasted.  He 
never  feeds  it  later  than  the  14th  of  February,  that  the 
succeeding  crop  of  hay  may  not  be  injured.  An  acre 
generally  produces  one  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  when  the 
Crop  is  not  permitted  to  remain  more  than  six  or  seven 
years;  and  in  that  case  it  may  be  renewed  after  an  inter-^ 
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val  of  six  or  seven  yqars  more.  It  grows  best  on  chalky 
land  where  the  soil  is  hot  very  deep;  and  it  is  deemed 
most  proper  to  break  up  the  old  layers  in  the  autumn^ 
and  sow  winter  tares,  to  be  succeeded  by  turnips,  the 
next  spring,  or  sometimes  turnips  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  followed  by  oats,  and  then  turnips  again. 

Mr.  Wickins  of  Mapperton,  coincides  with  the  above 
observations,  and  adds,  that  old  sainfoin  seed  should 
never  be  sown,  as  it  frequently  fails  to  vegetate.  The 
seed  is  sometimes  as  high  as  8  or  9/.  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Park  of  St.  Giles's,  thinks  two  years  turnips  should 
be  grown  successively  after  sainfoin,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  land  properly.  Sainfoin  leaves  the  land  very  fouli 
and  a  crop  of  oats  after  it  makes  it  worse« 

Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  remarks  that^  sainfoin  seeds 
should  be  soaked  in  water  forty-eight  hours ;  five  bush- 
els will  then  produce  a  better  crop  than  seven  if  sowa 
dry ;  even  old  seed  will  grow  if  soaked  as  abdveHOoeDr 
tioned.  He  does  not  like  seed  which  has  been  fireed  of 
the  husks  by  mills,  as  it  is  often  injured  by  being  heated. 
It  often  endures  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  is  believed 
to  be  improved  by  folding  upon  it,  but  if  it  is  manured, 
one  or  two  good  crops  are  obtained,  and  then  the'pfamts 
decay  very  rapidly.  Mr.  Portnlan  of  Bryanstonc^  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  same  result  follows  the  use  of  soap>> 
ashes,  &c. 

In  breaking  up  sainfoin,  Mr.  Spear  ploughs  the  land 
for  oats  before  Christmas,  and  takes  a  turnip  crop  after 
the  oats,  which  are  often  very,  indifferent.  Some  break 
up  by  burn*baking,  and  Mr.  Spear  does  not  think  any 
injury  follows  the  practice,  unless  on  very  thin  soils. 

He  thinks  the  average  produce  for  ten  years,  is  a  ton 
per  annum,  which,  to  consume  on  the  farm,  is  worth 
50s.  per  ton. 

At 
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At  Kingston,  near  Wimbornc,  five  bushels  per  acre 
are  sown,  but  it  is  said  sainfoin  will  remain  but  few  years 
on  the  warren  sands. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  believes  sainfoin  grows  the 
best  on  such  soils,  where  the  chalk  or  hard  stone  lies 
very  near  the  surfsice.  He  sows  five  bushels  per  acre, 
or,  if  shelled^  70lb.  or  801b,  with  81b.  or  10  lb.  of  milled 
hop  or  trefoil.  The  sainfoin  scarcely  comes  at  all  to 
the  scythe  in  the.  first  year,  but  in  the  following  years 
it  is  Common  to  obtain  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good  hay 
per  acre,  which  is  in  much  "estimation  for  sheep  and 
horses.        ^ 

Sh^ep  must  ^ot  be  put  into  the  field  in  the  first  year, 
and  the  sainfoin  should  remain  only  eight  or  ten  years, 
or  it  will  not  bear  repeating  in  less  than  eight  or  ten 
years  afterwards. 

Wheat,  he  observes,  will  not  succeed  after  this  crop, 
but  it  is  common  to  break  it  up  for  oats,  and  then  ma- 
nure for  turnips,  &ip. 

•  If  any  kind  of  manure  v^  used  for  sainfoin,  it  is  cinder- 
dust,  other  manure  being  .apt  to  introduce  other  grasses, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  crop.  About  as  much  seed  is 
raised 'in  the  county  as  is  needed  for  its  consumption. 

Mr.  Ballson,  of  Athelhampton,  has  a  field  of  sainfoin 
that  often  produces  thirty  hundred  weight  of  hay  per 
acre,  wherjs  the  grass  was  of  very  little  value  in  its  na- 
tural state.  It  was  a  piece  of  dosyn  land,  and  was  sown 
with  tares  and  turnips,  previous  to  its.  being  laid  down 
with  sainfoin. 


SECT.  XXIV. ABTIPICIAL  GRASSES. 

Under  this  section  may  be  included  the  cultivation  of 
red  and  white  clove^,  trefoil,  marl,  or  cow-grass,  rye- 
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grass  of  the  common  kitid>  and  the  true  perennial  kind, 
which  is  brought  mostly  from  Devonshire. 

Various  mixtures  of  these  grasses^  are  sown  #ith 
the  Lent  crops  in  most  parts  of  the  county ;  indeed  it  i$ 
very  seldom  that  any  of  them  are  sown  unmixed,  witl^ 
the  exception  of  broad  clover  on  rich  and  strong  s6ils, 
and  of  these  but  a  small  portion  are  in  cultivation. 

Clover  (observes  Mr.  Ilott),  is  generally  sown  withbarw 
ley  or  oats,  which  succeed  a  crop  of  turnips  *,  but  in  the 
upland  part  of  the  county  much  of  the  land  appears'  tp 
be  tired  of  it,  and  the  farmers  under  these  circumstances 
but  seldom  trust  to  red  clover  alone.  They  mostly  sow 
a  mixture  of  broad  clover,  white  Dutch,  trefoil,  and  rye- 
grass, and  no  farmers  in  the  kingdom  make  a  more 
liberal  allowance  of  seed. 

It  is  more  frequently  mown  for  hay,  than  in  many  up- 
land districts  of  other  counties,  on  account  of  most  of 
the  farms  having  extensive  ewe  feazes,  pastures,  or  downs 
attached  to  them.  But  upon  some  farms  it  is  frequently 
fed,  and  whenever  that  is  the  case,  it  is  hurdled,  off  5  the 
sheep  having  a  fresh  patch  every  day.  Thiis  is  a  good 
practice  in  this  extensive  sheep  district,  as  it  secures  to 
the  flock  a  regular  allowatice  every  day.  Some  little  is 
seeded,  but,  probably,  not  enough  for  the  use  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Upon  the  thin  chalky  soils,  the  grasses  remain  two 
years,  but  on  the  better  kinds  of  land  only  one,  atid  are, 
in  either  case,  generally  succeeded  by  wheat,  the  grcatr 
est  part  of  the  manure  made  on  the  farm,  being  distri- 
buted on  the  ley-ground  previously  to  its  being  ploughed 
up  for  that  crop ;  which  is  a  practice  I  neither  approve 
of,  nor  follow,  being  of  opinion  that  the  turnip  crop 
should  have  nearly  all  the  dung, 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  sows  151b.  of  red  clover  per 
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acre  en  Hrong  vale  lands,  and  finds  h  always  best  to 
inow  it  twice,  when  wheat  is  to  succeed  it.  When  the 
land  is  tired  of  broad  clover,  various  mixtures  of  hop* 
clover,  white  Dutch,  and  rye^grass,  or  tares,,  are  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

Twenty  pounds  of  milled  trefoil  are  sown  per  acre, 
and  it  is  believed  to  succeed  best  on  light  soils. 

For  a  mixed  crop,  Mr.  Bridge  allows  61b.  of  white 
xlover,  41b.  of  trefoil,  41b.  of  cow-grass,  and  one  bushel 
of  Devonshire  rye-grass.  When  the  Devonshire  rye- 
grass is  sown  by  itself  for  seed,  two  bushels  per  acre  are 
allowed.  This  grass  affords  much  feed<after  being  mown, 
but  the  sheep  are  believed,  in  some  small  degree,  to  pre- 
fer the  common  kind.  One  bushel  of  Devon  rye-grass 
weighs  as  much  as  two  bushels  of  the  common  sort, 
which  contains  much  hb^grass,  &c.  Oats  or  tares  succeed 
the  leys,  which  consist  of  nothing  but  rye-grass. 

Mr.  Bridge  thinks  the  value  of  artificial  grasses,  either 
for  hay  or  feeding,  Js  about  3/.  per  acre.  He  finds 
good  success  attends  the  sowing  of  grass-i^eeds  with  a 
crop  of  flax ;  he  remarks,  that  when  clover  is  sown  a 
day  or  two  after  the  crop  it  is  intended  to  grow  with,  it 
should  be  covered  with  light  hairows,  the  roller  (which 
is  sometimes  trusted  to  sdone)  not  efiectually  answering 
that  end,  while  heavy  hshrows  bury  it  too  deep. 

At  Warefaam,  Mr.  Garland  sows  10  Ib^.  of  broad 
clover,  2  lb.  of  Dutch,  5  lb.  of  trefoil,  and  half  a  bushel 
of  rye-grass.  Some  people  in  that  vicinity  sow  two 
bushels  of  rye-gras^  per  acre,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
the  other  seeds. 

At  Swyrc,  41b.  of  white  clover  are  mixed  with  two 
bushels  of  hop  clover  and  Devonshire  rye^grass;  or 
sometimes  12  lb.  or  14  lb.  of  cow-grass  alone,  or  from 
41b.  to  61b.  with  mother  seeds  are  allowed  per  acre. 
The  seeds  are  generally  fed,  and  remain  for  two  or  three 
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years ;  tlie  Iajer$  are  mostly  broken  up  in  the  spring,  aiul 
are  ploughed  three  or  fomr  times  previously  to  the  huul 
being  sown  with  wheat*  Sometimes  a  crop  of  tares  prc^ 
cedes  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Goodenoughy  of  Frampton,  sows  5  lb.  of  ndlkd 
trefoil^  5  lb.  of  broad  clover^  and  two  bushels  of  Deron^ 
-  shire  rye-grass  per  acre* 

This  kind  of  rye^gra^  is  Ss.  or  9/.  a  bushel,  an4  wil) 
last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

He  sows  no  white  clover,  because  it  makes  littler  b^j^ 
in  the  first  year.  The  seeds  are  mpwn  once,  and  aftcr- 
vrards  fed  j  the  hay  thus  obtained,  is  frequently  stalled 
in  the  midst  of  a  field  intended  ^r  turnips,  tp  be  con- 
sumed by  sheep,  with  th^t  crop.  This  is  the  practice  pf 
many  farmers  in  the  county.  Horses  ;are  sometimes 
staked,  or  tethered  on  the  layers,  and  a  consideraUe 
quantity  of  food  is  rendered  useless  by  many  farmers, 
rather  than  forego  their  favourite  practice  of  dunging  ' 
and  folding  for  a  crop  of  wheat* 

Mr.  Goodenough  says  red  clpver  should  always  be 
movrn  twice,  previous  to  its  being  sown  with  wheat ;  and 
Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert^  that 
better  wheat  may  be  obtained  by  both  mowing  and 
seeding  the  red  clover,  than  by  any  other  mode.  This 
gentleman  talks  of  the  advantages  pbtained  by  the  fall 
of  the  clover  leaf,  an  advantage  which  he  says  cannot  be 
so  effectually  Obtained,  as  by  permitting  the  seed  to  vxipen 
in  autumn.  Tjiis  piec6  of  agricultural  theoiy,  however, 
which  has  gained  much  currency  in  many  parts  qf  the 
ountry,  appears  entirely  untenable.  The  physiology  of 
vegetation,  though  a  very  obscure  subject,  is  sufiiciently 
understood  to  render  it  more  than  probable,  that  every 
vegetable  that  bears  seeds  exhausts  the  soil. 

Such  plants  as  turnips,  &c.  that  have  very  succulent 
leaves,  ab^prb  a  large  portion  of  their  nutritious  parts^ 

either 
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«ther  jfrom  the  airt  or  obtain  them  from  the  chemical 
decomposition-  of  air  and  water.    If  this  were  not  the 
case»  how  could  an  acre  of  turnips  be  made  to  produce 
from  lOOlb.  to   1501b.  of  flesh,  bone,  wool,  &c.  with 
out  the  soil  being  exhausted? 

,  It  is,  however,  an  evident  fact,  that  turnips  improve 
the  land  when  consumed  in  that*  state  ;  but  if  turnips,  clo- 
ver, or  any  other  plant  be  suffered  to  ripen,  the  stalks  and 
leaves  become  gradually  dryj  hard,  and  incapable  of  ab- 
sorption from  the  atmosphere ;  the  nutritious  qualities, 
or,  as  it  were,  the  quintessence  of  the  plants  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  seed,  and,   during  this  operation, 
the  juices  having  become  less  watery,  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  makes  this  escape  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  are  wafted  away  by  the  winds.     Thus  it  appears 
almost'^impossible,  that  the  seeding  of  any  plant  can  ame*^ 
liorate  the  soil :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  mechanical  texture  of  a  stiff  soil,'  such  as 
is  adopted  to  the  growth  of  red  clover,,  may  sometimes 
be  injured  by  the  treading  of  sheep  in  feeding  it.     In 
consequence  of  this,  it  may  so  happen,   that  the_ field 
which  is  the  most  deficient   in  the  natural  principles  of 
fertility,  may,  nevertheless,  produce  the   best  crop   of 
wheat. 

Respecting  rye-grass,  especially  the  perennial  kind, 
there  is  here,  as  elsewhere ;  much  diversity  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Woodman,  who  is  farming  bailiff  to  T.  Weld, 
£sq.  at  Lul worth,  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
Devonshire  rye-grass,  both  for  sheep-feed  and  for  hay, 
and^sees  no  objection  to  its  use.  He  sows  three  bushels  pier 
acre,  by  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  seed  in 
ja  pure  state.  The  seed  is  often  Mrorth  lOj.  id,  per 
:])ushel,  and  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  common  sort. 

pHr.  $^mson  of  Kingston  Russel,  sometimes,  sows  the 
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Devon  rye-grass^  but  he  says  it  often  grows  again  amongiC 
the  wheat  which  follows  it,  and  is  in  that  respect  injuH* 
ous,  though  it  is  very  proper  where  land  is  to  remain  lA 
grass  for  some  years.  He  generally  sows  three  bushels, 
of  hop  and  rye,  which  are  naturally  mixed  from  beifig 
seeded  together.  Broad  clover  is  seldom  sown  by  Mr. 
Samson,  as  it  will  not  grow  high  enough  to  produce  a 
good  swarth. 

Mr.  Willis  of  Corfe  Castle,  says  the  Devonshire  ryc» 
grass  is  not  approved;  sheep  are  not  fond  of  it,  as  is  al- 
ways seen  when  they  are  pastured  in  a  field,  where  they 
can  choose  between  that  and  the  common  kind.  Red 
clover  is  sometimes  seeded  in  Mr.  Willis's  neighbourhood, 
and  produces  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  a  com«* 
mon  observation,  that  sheep  will  not  eat  the  Devonshire 
rye-grass  while  they  can  feed  on  the  common  kind ;  yet 
'  it  is  coming  into  fashion. 

In  the  **  Survey  of  the  County  of  Somerset  *'  it  is  said, 
that  **  the  true  perennial  rye-grass,  which  is  in  every  re- 
spect superior  to  the  common  sort,  was  first  carefully 
selected  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Peacey  of  Northleach,  in 
Gloucestershire." 

Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  supposes  that  the  kind  of 
rye-grass  which  is  generally  called  Devonshire  rye,  or 
Devonshire  ever,  in  that  part  of  Dorset  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  county  of  Devon,  is  similar  to  that  which  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Peacey,  and  he  entertains  a  high  opi- 
nion of  its  merits ;  it  becomes  green  again  soon  after 
^mowing,  and  produces  much  feed,  while  the  common 
kind  looks  aS  brown  as  a  stubble,  and  be  never  finds  k 
pernicious  by  growing  amongst  the  wheat,  if  the  land  be 
harrowed  down  properly  after  ploughing.  Mr.  Goukt 
of  Kingston,  near  Wimbome,  is  of  the  same  opinicm  as 
Mr.  Spear  with  respect  to  this  kind  of  rye-grass.    Mr. 
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fihlet  of  Warmtrell,  prefew  the  Devon  rye  for  ihcep- 
feed,  and  observes  it  does  not  get  sticiyt  like  the  common 
sort.    He  6ows  one  bushel  per  acre  with  other  seeds. 

Mr.  Kippon  of  Upway>  has  not  found  that  sheep  dis- 
^iikc  the  Devonshire  rye-grass,  one  bushel  of  which,  he  ^ 
thinks,  is  enough  to  seed  an  acre,  even  if  sown  by  itself. 
In  one  instance,  he  sowed  half  a  bushel  per  acre  of  this 
kind  of  seed  with  red  clover,  and  though  the  latter 
missed,  he  had  a  good  crop  of  grass.  Mr.  Groves  of 
Luke  Farm,  in  Abbotsbury,  sows  one  bushel,  of  Devon*- 
shire  rye-^grass  per  acre,  and  believes  it  is  much  su- 
perior to  the  common  sort.  He  has  saved  it  for  seed  in 
the  second  y^r  after  it  was  sown,  and  obtained  2B  bushels 
per  acre,  worth  6s,  6d.  per  bushel.  He  sows  four  or  five 
pounds  of  broad  clover,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  white, 
#ith  rye-grass  ;  or  sometimes  five  or  six  pounds  of  white 
clover,  without  any  mixture  of  red* 

Mr.  Ottan  of  Wootton  Fitzpainc,  often  keeps  the  land 
under  grass-seeds  for  six  or  seven  years.  He  sows  six 
pounds  of  broad  cldVer,  two  pounds  of  white  Dutch, 
two  pounds  of  trefoiU  and  two  pecks  ofever^  or  ryc^grass. 
Some  sow  two  bushels  of  rye^grass,  but  he  believes  it  is 
best  to  sow  but  little  on  good  ground.  Devonshire  rye-> 
grass  is  often  grown  purposely  for  seed  on  new^broken 
grounds,  such  as  furze,  brakes,  &c.  A  peck  of  this  seed, 
according  to  Mr.  Ottan,  weighs  nine  pounds,  and  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  the  common  sort. 

Mn  Groves  of  Bettiscon^be,  and  several  other  farmers, 
recommend  beginning  to  feed  mixed  seeds  very  early, by- 
which  means  their  running  to  seed  is  prevented,  and 
moare  food  obtained.  He  says  it  is  common  to  sow  three 
bushels  per  acre  of  the  Dorsetshire  rye-grass,  while  some 
^ow  only  three  pecks  of  the  Devonshire  kind;  which  was 
,worth  9/.  a  bushel  in  1800.     The  Messrs.  Hardy  of  Por- 
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tisham,  and  several  other  gentlemen^  are  advocates  for 
the  Devonshire  rye-grass.  On  the  wholes,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  of  its  superiority  over  the  common  kindj 
which  is  generally  debased  by  a  mixture  of  pemicioiis 
grasses,  and  produces  little  feed  alter  the  spring.  Sheep 
have  so  little  attachment  to  the  common  rye-grass,  as 
generally  to  refuse  the  seed  stems,  unless  at  a  very  early 
period  of  .their  growth. 

The^Devonshire  rye-grass  produces  seed  of  a  deeper 
colour  and  larger  body  than  that  of  the  common  kind. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  also  larger  and  more  nume- 
ifous ',  and  if,  as  is  very  probable,  the  plant  which  bears 
the  smallest  leaf  is  preferred,  in  some  measure,  by  sheep, 
yet  this  objection  is  much  overbalanced  by  a  superiority 
in  bulk,  and  a  longer  extended  period  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  which  are'  qualities  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  Devonshire,  or  Peacey's  rye-grass. 

The  common  rye-grass  has  been  long  complained  of, 
as  an  improper  plant  for  seeding  6elds  which  are  intended 
for  permanent  pasture.  It  obstructs  the  growth  of  all 
the  valuable  natural  grasses,  while  its  own  produce  is 
very  trivial.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case 
with  Peacey^s  rye-grass,  which  is  used  in  this  county  either 
for  temporary  or  permanent  pastures.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  gives  way,  after  a  number  of  years,  to  the  natural 
grasses  of  the  soil,  many  of  which  are  scarcely  superior 
to  itself,  either  in  riespect  to  abundance  of  produce,  or 
any  other  good  quality :  and  in  the  former  case,  the  rye- 
grass layers  show  a  freshness  of  verdure  at  the  time  they 
are  ploughed  up,  more  resembling  old  pastures,  than  the 
brown  and  dingy  layers  where  the  common  rye-grass 
has  run  to  seed. 

Mr.  Willis  of  Corfe  Castle,  thinks  cow^grass  a  good 
substitute  when  the  land  is  tired  of  red  clover,  and  he  has 
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JSDben  it  produce  three  loads  of  hay  per  acre  under  such 
circumstances. 

Mr.  R.  Bridge  of  Beaminster^  believes  cow-grass  will 
remain  in  the  land  seven  years*;  but  it  does  not  groV  so 
~  much  as  red  clover^  nor  produce  more  than  one  .crop  of 
"  hay  in  a  year. 

At  Portishamj  cow-grass  is  said  to  last  four,  or  five 
years, 

Mr.  Alner  of  Piddletown,  thinks  cow-grass  an  excel- 
lent article  for  soiling  cattle,  8cc.'j  and  he  says  it  produces 
ti  later  crop,  but  a  more  abundant  one,  than  red  qlover. 
,  It  appears,  by  inforxnation  received  from  several  quar- 
ters, >that  hop-dover  or  trefoil  is  seldom  sown  upon  clay 
soils.  In  some  other-parts  of  England,  a  mixture  of  tre- 
foil with  red  clover  is  deemed  ^o  improve  the  quality  of 
the  hay ;  and  there  are  some  clay  loams  that  naturally 
produce  much  wild  trefoil. 

J.  Wood,  Esq.  of  Osmington,  feeds  his  broad  clover 
till  the  middle  "of  May,  when  grass  becomes  plfnti^l: 
jthe  field  is  then  shut  up  till  the  clover  is  coming  into 
flower,  when  it  is  hurdled  off  in  large  folds,  and  fed  with 
lambs  only.  The  lambs  are  put  in  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  the  intention  of  their  eating  a  part 
of  it,  and  treading  the  rest  down  to  the  ground  ;  to  effect 
which  purpose  more  completely,  they  are  sometimes 
driven  round  the  fold. 

After  this  has  been  done,  the  fields  are  gone  over  again 
with  a  larger  fold  ;  and  Mr.  Wood  states,  that  by  this 
means  he  is  enabled  to  sow  more  wheat,  and  to  obtain 
gbod  crops  from  the  clover  leys  that  would  produce  but 
little  without  this  process* 

According  to  Mr.  Stent  of  Morden,  and  Mr.  Wickins 
of  Mapperton,  the-crop  of  hay  obtained  in  the  first  year 
from  mixed  seeds^  is  about  a  ton  per  acre. 

The 
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The  sheep-feed  in  the  aatumn  after  the  erop  has  beetf 
xrlown^  including  also  a  little  consumed  in  the  preceding 
autumn^  is  believed  to  be  worth  about  20/.  pex:  acre  on 
the  average*  The  second  year's  seeds  are  of  small  valuei 
being  estimated  at  only  about  1 5s*  per  acre»  for  the  use  of 
folding  sheep  early  in  the  summer,  before  the  herbage  is  * 
spoiled  by  sheep  folding  ztid  yard  dung. 

Mr.  Crane  of  Ceme  Abbas,  frequently  sows  a  mixture 
of  bop  and  rye  (as  it  is  teemed)  y  but  sometimes  he  sows 
broad  clovek*  by  itself,  at  the  rate  of  15ibs.  per  acre,  and 
•  which  is  mown  twice  for  hay,  and  occasionally  seeded. 

In  the  Vale  of  filackmoor,  red  clover  is  the  sort  most 
commonly  cultivated^  as  is  the  case  in  other  clay  districts : 
it  is  frequently  mown  both  for  hay  and  seed  in  the  saodne 
season.  At  Ryme,  and  fome  other  places  in  the  Vale, 
white  clover  has  lately  come  into  use. 

Mr.  Gillingham  of  Shaston,  says  a  crop  of  red  clover 
often  produces  30  cwt.  of  hay,  worth  3/.  a  ton,  and  is 
occasionally  seeded ;  in  which  case  perhaps  the  average 
produce  of  seed  may  be  about  two  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Kimmeridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,. 
observes  that  no  kind  of  clover  will  succeed  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood :  it  has  been  known  to  come  up  well,  but  dies 
away  afterwards.  The  land  is  not  tired  of  it,  because 
none  is  sown.^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dampier,  of  Langton  Matravers,  mows 
clover  the  first  year,  and  after  feeding  it  a  little  in  the 
next  spring,  fallows  the  land  for  wheat. 

At  Swannage,  sometimes  lOlbs.  of  broad  clover  is  sown 
for  a  crop,  or  5  or  6  lbs.  of  red  clover,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milled  hop,  and  one  bushel  of  rye-grass. 
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SECT.  XXV, — HEMP. 


The  culture  of  hemp  in  this  county  is  very  much  in-> 
creased  of  late  years,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  high 
price  it  has  borne  in  consequence  of  the  shutting  the 
ports  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

The  amount  of  the  bounty  paid  upon  hemp,  at  3rf.  per 
stone  of  I41bs.,  between  1782  and  1792,  was  98/.  7/.  6d. 
on  the  average ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  produce 
was  7870  stone  weight  per  annum,  and  the  extent  of  land 

,  annually  under  this  crop  was  believed  to  be  about  170 
acres  *.     At  the  present  time,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 

.  Roberts  of  Burton,  and  some  others,  there  are  from  4*  to 
500  acres  of  hemp  grown  in  the  county  on  the  average, 
and  about  ten  times  as  many  acres  of  flax.  According  to 
Mr.  Conway  of  Netherbury,  hemp  is  only  cultivated  in 
13  parishes  in  the  county,  viz.  Bridport,  Loders,  Brad- 
pole,  Powerstock,  Syi;nondsbury,  Chidiock,  Bothenhamp- 
ton.  West  Milton,  Walditch,  Stoke  Abbas,  Beaminster^ 
Netherbury,  and  Abbotsbury. 


♦  Amount  of  bounty  paid  upon 
Tears.                   Simet, 

hemp. 

from  1782  to  1792  inclusiYe. 
Amouni, 

1782     ... 

...       5911at3i£ 

73  17 

9 

1783     ... 

....       6371 

......       78     7 

9 

1784     ... 

...       7439 

92  19 

9 

1785     .,. 

....       4754 

59.    8 

6 

1786     ... 

...       8658 

108    4 

6 

1787     ... 

,...    10,556 

131  19 

0 

1788     ... 

....       9645 

120  11 

1 

3 

1789     ... 

...     11^5 

140  11 

S 

1790     ... 

...    13,750 

17/1  17 

C 

1791     ... 

443 

. ..  •• 

5  10 

9 

1792     ... 

...       7899 

98  14 

9 

r 

86,571 

£1082     2 

9 
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The  SoU-^MoBt  adapted  to  the  growth  of  herap^  is  H 
rich  dark-coloured  warm  and  deep  loam.  The  soils  where 
hemp  Is  grown  in  this  county  are  deep  loams  of  a  reddish, 
colour,  and  teamed  fox-mould.  They  consist  of  a  large 
proportion  of  very  fine-grained  sand)  and  are  of  great  na- 
tural fertility ;  but  scarcely  tenacious  enough  in  general 
to  produce  good  crops  of  beans. 

Major  Travers  of  Loders,  observes  that  such  of  the 
land^  in  that  parish  on  which  hemp  is  grown,  would  be 
worth,  if  let  separately  from  the  farms,  not  less  than  4/«* 
an  acre. 

Mr,  Strong  of  Powerstock,  says  hemp  will  not  succeed 
on  hilly  ground,  though  of  a  good  loamy  kind.  In  a  trial 
of  this  kind,  the  hemp  grew  only  two  or  three  feet  high^ 
though  a  good  crop  generally  reaches  the  height  of  ax  or 
seven  feet. 

The  hemp-growers  seem  to  be  unanimously  of  opimon^ 
that  hemp  cannot  be  advantageously  grown  on  soib  that 
are  not  naturally  almost  rich  enough  to  make  good  gar^ 
dens ;  and  that  the  notion  entertained  a  few  years  ago^ 
that  it  would  succeed  on  any  kind  of  soils  newly  broken 
up,  is  entirely  erroneous. 

Mr.  Travers  observes,  that  the  growth  of  hemp  was 
not  deemed  profitable,  before  the  late  high  prices  of  that 
article  added  an  additional  stimulus. 

Tittage. — ^The  land*  should  be  ploughed  three  times  \ 
the  first  time  at  Candlemas ;  after  which  it  is  dunged; 
the  second  ploughing  is  performed  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  is  followed  by  repeated  harrowings  j  the  last 
ploughing  takes  place  near  the  end  of  May,  when  the 
furrows  are  righiedy  or  pecked  across  with  hoes,  to  fill  the 
slacks  or  hollows  between  the  furrows,  that  the  seed  may 

not 


not  grow  m  lilies^  but  come  up  as  Sf^nt  at  itgidar  as 

possible.   . 

Manure — Shwid  be  ^€tf  libefally  sapplied ;  an  acre 
should  be  dressed  with  ^  pot-loads  of  yard  dung,  90 
hogsheads  of  Ume,  and  have  a  good  folding  besides,  though 
the  latter  may  be  omitted. 

Major  Travers  thinks  it  absurd  to  prohibit  the  growth 
of  hemp,  lot  he  says  it  is  well  known  that  much  manure 
must  be  purchasedi  or  the  crop  will  not  prove  ^  profitable 
one.  Under  these  circumstances  several  hemp  growers 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  hemp  cannot  injure  the  ground, 
yet  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  seem  to.  {umish  no 
foundation  for  that  whimsical  theory,,  that  hemp  does 
not  exhaust  the  soil^  because  its  thick  shade  keeps  the 
sun  from  it.  The  ample  manuring  which  hemp  requires^ 
fuini^es  a  most  undeniable  proof  of  its  exhausting  nature, 
yet  it  does  not  foUoir  from  this»  that  very  good  crops  of 
wheat  cannot  be  grown  after  it,  or  that  its  growth  should 
l>e  .{prohibited  on  rich  soiis^ 

S^«{/.->— The  common  quantity  is  two  bushels  per  cus- 
tomary acrci  of  134  statute  perches.  The  average  price 
per  bushel  is  about  10/.  but  sometimes  as  high  as  a  guinea. 

Sowing. — A  pole  vride  is  sown  at  a  hottt,  or  in  going 
and  returning.  The  land  is  sometimes  set  out  at  regular 
distances  with  sticks,  and  the  sowing  sliould  be  performed 
very  carefully.  The  roller  should  be  used  to  make  the 
land  very  fine  before  it  is  sown>  but  not  afterwards.  The 
seed  is  covered  by  harrows,  going  and  returning  in  the 
same  place.    ^ 
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jfife  time  of  Sowing — ^Is  generally  near  the  end  of 
May,  but  Includes  the  last  week  of  May,  iand  the  two 
first  of  June.  It  is  preferable  to  sow  when  the  land 
is  moist,  that  all  the  seed  may  begin  to  grow  at  the  same 
time* 

The  young  plants  are  often  destroyed  by  the  fly,  and 
by  slugs. 

JFi^A.— The  hemp  crop  seldom  or  ever  requires 
weeding,  because  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  probably  pre« 
▼ents  the  vegetation  of  many  weeds,  and  certainly  over- 
shadows and  deprives  them  of  their  nutriment  so  much 
as  to  render  them  very  dimintftive. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  that  it  is  the  very  best  p«- 
paration  for  wheat,  infinitely  preferable  to  summer  61- 
low  J  and  others  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  sown  on  foul  land  to  clean  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, hemp  will  not  succeed  at  all  on  foul  land,  and 
though  it  certainly  does  not  clean  the  land,  it  afibrds  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  in  the  whole  of  April 
and  May. 

The  extraordinary  allowance  of  manure,  makes  it  suf- 
ficiently obvious  in  what  manner  hemp  proves  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  wheat,  without  ascribing  much  to 
the  effects  of  shade,  &c.  The  land  is  observed  to  be 
very  dry  where  hemp  has  grown,  after  it  is  pulled  ;  the 
broad  leaves  and  stems  of  that  plant  receiving  so  much 
of  the  rains  and  dews,  as  to  leave  but  little  moisture  to 
come  down  to  the  soil  in  summer.  The  same  consequence 
is  observable,  wherever  there  is  a  thick  bunch  of  thistles, 
on  an  otherwise,  naked  fallow.  This  part  ia  always 
much  drier  within^  than  the  part  continually  exposed  to 
the  exhausting  effects  of  the  sun  and  wind  i  and  the  princi- 
pal 
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pal  cause  of  its  dryness  seems  to  be  the  very  great  quantity 
of  moisture  which  is  taken  away  in  the  process  of  vegc^ 
tation. 

Pulling  and  Tying^  and  Grassing* — The  summer,  or 
citider  hemp^  is  czWQdfemel  hemp  in  some  pa^s  of  £ngland» 
and  is  the  male  or  barren  kind,  which  produces  no  seed* 

This  kind  of  hemp  composes  about  one-fourth  of  the 
crop ;  it  is  pulled  up  about  nine  or  ten  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowing,  and  the  proper  time  of  this  operation  is 
shown  by  the  heads  becoming  yellowish  and  dusty,  which 
happens  about  a  fortnight  after  the  flowers  open.  This 
work  is  done  in  a  manner  by  which  the  necessity  of 
trampling  down  the  seed  hemp  is  avoided  as  much  as 
possible ;  the  first  operation  consists  in  making  pathways, 
at  about  ten  or  twelve  yards  distance,  by  puUii^  up  both 
the  summer  and  the  ^eed-hemp.  After  this  a  set  of  peo- 
ple take  their  stations  at  such  distances  as  they  can  con- 
veniently reach,  to  select  out  the  summer  hemp,  and 
hand  it,  from  one  to  the  other,  to  a  person  in  the 
open  pathways,  who  conveys  it  to  some  adjoining  grass- 
field  that  has  been  mown,  or  fed,  and  lays  it  in  lines 
very  thinly,  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  is  laid  by  the 
reapers. 

The  Seed  Hemp — Is  pylled  up  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, and  is  set  up  to  dry,  by  fastening  together  three 
small  parcels  which  cross  each  other  near  the  top« 
'  Hemp  is  never  watered  in  this  county,  or  put  into 
pits  to  rot  in  some  measure,  as  is  the  case  in  other  dis- 
tricts, but  is  merely  dew  ripened^  by  lying  three  or  four 
weeks  on  grass  land  in  sumifier,  or  on  stubbles  in  the 
autumn,  after  the  seed  is  thrashed  out.     In  viery  wet 
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weather  much  care  is'required  to  prevent  its  beings  spoiled; 
sometimes  it  is  set  up  end-ways  in  a  conical  formj  but  it 
is  generally  turned  two  or  three  times  with  a  long  stick 
rather  bent  at  the  end,  and  in  the  turning,  when  it  is  laid 
close,  every  swath  is  put  nearly  into  the  place  of  that 
which  was  previously  turned. 

The  Seed — ^Isthrashed  out  on  a  Dorsetshire  flake-hurdle, 
by  two  men  with  light  flails,  the  parcels  of  hemp  being 
held  across  the  hurdle,  and  turned  about  by  a  woman 
who  is  seated  on  a  stool :  the  hurdle  is  laid  on  a  jib^  of 
frame  about  18  mches  high,  and  underneath  this  is 
spread  a  winnowing  sheet,  upon  some  straw. 

The  produce  of  seed,  Mr.  Strong  of  Powerstock  states 
at  from  10  to  15  bushels,  and  sometimes  as  £u:  as  20 
bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Claridge  stated  it  at  12  bushels 
per  acre,  worth  in  179S  from  3x.  6d.  to  4/.  per  bpsheL 

Crops  of  hemp  and  flax  are  generally  sold  to  jobbers, 
who  sometimes  sow  the  land,  and  take  all  the  succeeding 
management  on  themselves. 

The  value  of  hemp  or  flax  to  the  farmer,  according 
to  Mr.  Pittfield  of  Symondsbury,  varies  from  10/.  to  14/. 
per  acre.  Mr.  Strong  believes  it  varies  from  8/.  to  18/. 
but  on  the  average  is  about  10/.  per  customary  acre; 

Breaking  and  Scaling. — The  strands  or  stalks  of  hemp 
are  broken  off  about  six  inches  from  the  root  end,  and 
are  then  stripped  by  dexterously  slipping  the  thumbs  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  by  which  means  the  harle  or  hemp, 
is  separated  from  the  scales  or  remnants  of  the  stalks,  in 
two  operations.  The  women  and  children  employed  in 
the  winter  in  this  business  will  scale  about  6  lb.  of  seed 
hemp,  or  41b.  of  summer  hemp,  in  a  day.    The  summer 
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')iemp  is  worth  rather  more  than  the  other^  and  the  price 
of  scaling  is  about  a  penny  a  pound. 

Bunching. — About  eight  heads^  of  41b.  each*  are  twisted 
and  turned  back  at  the  ends,  and  tied  round  with  two 
strings.    The  bundle  is  then  called  a  weight* 

Balling  Millsy  or  more  properly,  bawling  mills|  so  called 
from  the  noise  they  make,  are  employed  to  separate  the 
fibres  of  the  hemp,  which  is  laid  in  hollows,  and  is  struck 
repeatedly  by  heavy  pieces  of  timber  (called  stampers^ 
rounded  at  the  end,  which  are  lifted  by  the  mill-work,) 
and  descend  by  their  own  weight;  a  boy  being  employed 
to  turn  the  hemp  over  in  the  interval  between  each  stroke. 

Heckling  or  combing,  is  the  next  business,  whiq(i  m^kes 
.it  fit  for  the  spinners. 


The  Produce — Of  hemp  when  scaled,  according  to  Mr. 
Strong,  varies  from  3841b.  to  5*76  lb.  per  acre,  and  the 
price  is  from  6J.  to  Sd.  a  pound ;  it  has  been  nearly  a 
shilling. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Burton  ^x'^tock,  believes  an  ordi- 
nary acre  of  hemp  will  produce  480  pounds,  a  middling 
one  640  pounds,  and  a  very  good  one  sometimes  pro- 
duces 800  pounds.  Mr.  Claridge  states  the  produce  at 
about  36  stone  of  141b. 

The  scales^  or  remnants  of  the  hemp-stalks,  are  gene- 
rally burned,  and  the  crop  consequently  produces  no 
other  maniire  than  the  ashes  thus  obtained)  except  (as 
observed  by  Mr.  Travers)  the  sears ^  or  chaff  of  the  hemp, 
which  comes  off  in  the  thrashing  process,  which  proves 
one  of  the  strongest  manures,  throwing  all  the  corn 
down  on  any  spot  where  it  is  suffered  to  xemaiia* 

u  3  "  The 
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^  Th€  seed  of  tlic  hemp  (Mr.  Qaridge  jobserres)  is 
never  manufactured  here^  but  is  sold  into  Somerset* 
shire,  or  goes  to  the  London  markets." — **  Five  pecks  (he 
adds),  make  a  bushel  of  hempi  or  a  bushel  and  a  quarter 
of  nine  gal][ons  measure." 

Land  that  is  limed,  is  nQt  believed  to  produce  hemp 
of  so  soft  a  quality,  as  that  which  is  manured  with  yard- 
dung. 

A  peculiar  measure  is  here  used  for  both  heinp  and 
flax;  eight  gallons  neat  make  a  bushel  of  flax,  and  five 
pecks  make  a  bushel  of  hen^p^  or  a  bushel  and  quarter 
to  nine  gallons  me^ure. 


SECT.    XXVl.-^FLAX. 

From  1782  to  1792  inclusive,  the  average  amount  of 

the  bounty  of  4rf.  per  stone,  paid  to  the  flax  growers 

was. 457/.  3/.  2d.  per  annum,  the  annual  quantity  being 

27,338  stone  weight,  and  which  is  supposed  to  hare  been 

the  produce  of  1700  acres  of  land*. 

Since 

*  Amount  of  l^ounty  paid  upon  flax,  from  1782  to  1792,  inclusive, 
7'ears,  Stones,  Amounts 

^782  19^00   at  Ad,  325     0     0 

1783  20,771 346     3     8 

1784  44,458  740  19     4 

1785  ......        7943 132     7     ^ 

1786  28,114  469  1  4 

1787  43,506  725  2  O 

1788  13,818 230  6  6 

1789  ^8,827  647  2  4 

1790 40,555 675  18  4 

1791  5435  90  11  8 

^792  38,769  646    3  O 

801,726  £5028  15  4 

Th;  bounty  oq  flax  and  hemp  was  discontinued,  it  is  said,  became  ths 

rent 
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Since  that  period,  the  growth  of  this  crop  has  extended 
over  all  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  in  some  mea* 
sure  along  the  coast  towards  Weymouth,  and  rather 
generally  in  all  that  part  of  it  bordering  on  the  county  of 
Somerset. 

At  this  time,  it  is  supposed  that  from  4  to  5000  acres 
are  annually  applied  to  the  culture  of  this  necessary 
article. 

The  Soils — ^Proper  for  the  growth  of  flax  are  such  sis 
possess  a  considerable  share  of  natural  fertility,  yet  are 
Inferior  to  those  on  which  hemp  is  grown. 

Land  newly  broken  up  from  a  state  of  pasturage  is 
deemed  to  be  better  adapted  than  any  other  for  the 
growth  of  flax;  new  land,  or  even  such  as  has  been 
under  artificial  grasses  only  for  a  few  vears,  is  obviously 
more  fertile  than  similar  soils  which  have  been  employed 
in  the  growth  of  com  crops  without  intermission,  and  is 
therefore  better  adapted  to  grow  flax,  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  being  less  liable  to  produce  weeds,  which  is  a 
circumstance  of  very  great  importance. 

Yet  flax  is  often  grown  after  wheat,  or  any  other  com 
crops,  and  if  the  land  is  naturally  rich,  and  in  good  con- 
dition,  its  culture  will  succeed  in  this  way. 

Manure — Unless  perhaps  a  little  sheep-fold  in  some 
cases,  is  seldom  applied  to  land  intended  for  flax.  Though 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility  is  necessary  to  ensure  a 
profitable  crop,  yet  an  over  luxuriance  in  the  crop  is  not 

» 

rent  of  l^nd  on  which  they  were  grown,  was  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  the  bounty  which  the  cultivation  of  these  crops  received, 
so  that  the  bounty  was  no  longer  any  encouragement  or  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  but  solely  to  the  landlord. 

u4  desirable. 
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jde^irable.  as  if  k  become  laid  by  ar.  ^nt^iftaiice  of  wet 
veather,  it  is  ia  great  hazard  of  being  rotted  and  entirely 

destroyed. 

Tie  Tillage— Oi  lay  ground  consists  in  one  ploi^hingy 
followed  by  sufficient  borrowings  to  obtain  a  .shallow 
itiltb^  which  need  be  no  more  thao  one  Gr4;.w0  inches 
deep:  the  land  is  rolled  previous  to  sowing  the  seedf  foir 
the  purpose  of  making  it  very  firm  at  the  bottom.  Some- 
times it  lies  in  this  state  for  a  week  before  it  is  sown, 
fare  being  taken  to  destroy  all  the  grass  which  appears^ 
and  is  finally  rolled  down  after  ^owijig. 

$eed — Two  bushels  per  customary  acre  is  the  common 
allowance,  and  the  strands  or  stalks  are  washed  to  be  znic 
more  than  an  inch  apart,  each  way.  Clover  is  frequently 
sown  with  it. 

*'  The  best  seed  is  annually  imported  from  Riga,  and 
^cUs  for  12x.  6d.  or  13/.  per  bushel^  it  is  considered pf 
v.ery  material  consequence  always  to  change  the  seed^  as, 
the  same  sort  of  seed  will  not  grow  with  success,  two 
years  repeatedly  in  the  same  ground :  as  a  proof  of  this, 
whilst  the  seed  recently  imported,  produces  the  price 
before  mentioned,  the  best  seed  grown  here  is  not  worth 
more  than  8j.  per  bushel,  and  the  inferior  sort,  which 
is  unfit  to  sow,  is  not  worth  mpre  than  3/.  9d.  or  4/.  per 
bushel." — Claridge. 

Mr.  Groves  of  Abbotsbury,  say5  the  Riga  seed  is  from 
14/.  to  20j.  a  bushel,  and  must  be  changed  every  two  w 
tliree  years,  as  that  seed  whicli  is  raised  in  England  soon 
becomes  full  of  weeds;  and  besides,  it  does  not  grow  so 
well  as  that  lately  imported. 

That  a  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  crossing  the  breed 
of  corn,   as  it  were,  by  procuring  seed  from  a  distance, 

is 
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j5  bf  some  thmiglit  to  be  dnbious^  though wmethiaglilce 
^  general  persuasion  of  this  kind  is  entertained  by  most 
farmersj  and  the  alleged  fact  with  respect  to  flay^  seems  * 
a  strong  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

Perhaps^  at  some  future  time>  the  experimental  Phyp 
»k>logist  will  be  able  to  ascertain,  what  kind  of  effects  may 
be  expected  from  an  exchange  of  seed  to  differenf  soils 
and  climates. 

The  time  of  Sowing — Flax  is  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
April, 

It  is  said  that  flax  will  itue  (blow  or  flower)  in  June, 
at  whatever  time  in  the  spring  it  may  be  sown. 

Weeding. — The  expense  of  this  process  is  extremely 
variable.    When  flax  is  sown  on  ground  newly  broken 
up,  it  sometimes  does  not  cost  a  shilling  an  acre  in  weed- 
ing; at  other  times  the  expense  of  40/.  would  not  free  it 
from  weeds  when  sown  after  com  crops.    Ten  shillings 
an  acre  is  believed  to  be  about  the  average  expense  of 
this  operation^ 
,      Instead  of  flax  being,  as  some  have  said,  a  proper  crop 
for  cleaning  of  land»  Major  Travers  observes,  there  is  no 
crop  in  which  weeds  of  all  kind  flourish  more  remarkably 
than  in  this.     Flax  is  a  slender  plant,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  bulk   of  an  ordinary  crop  -  does  not  weigh  more 
than  30  hundred  weight.     It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
surprising  that  weeds,  as  well  as  artificial  grasses,  should 
flourish  better  amongst  such  a  light  produce,  than  amongst 
heavy  and  laid  crops  of  barley. 

JPulling — The  crop  is  seldom  pulled  up  before  it  is  ripe 
in^his  county>  unless  it  appears  to  be  in  danger  of  rot- 
ting from  its  large  growth.  The  seed  ripens,  and  the  crop 
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IS  drawn  up  by  the  roots  about  the  beginning  of  Angnst. 
In  1810,  several  crops  in  the  west  of  the  county  were 
pulled  up  by  the  20th  of  July.  If  a  crop  of  turnips  is 
intended  to  follow  the  flax,  it  is  of  course  carried  into 
another  field ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  laid  down  in  the  field 
where  itgrows,  the  same  as  hemp,  and  having  been  turtied 
once  or  twice,  if  the  weather  is  fine  it  is  ready  for  pounds 
ing  or  thrashing  in  about  a  fortnight. 

The  expense  of  pulling  is  about  12j.  an  acre. 

Pounding — Is  generally  performed  in  the  field,  on  some 
flat  and  hard  ground  proper  for  the  purpose.  -  The  seed 
is  easily  beat  out,  and  the  instrument  used,  for  this  pur- 
pose is  called  a  bidle^  and  is  merely  a  piece  of  a  plank 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  nine  inches  wide,  and  about 
a  foot  long,  with  a  handle  fixed  on  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  flat  sides  sloping  upwards,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  convenient  to  strike  the  flax  with  the 
opposite  flat  surface  of  the  tool.  When  the  seed  is  not 
immediately  thrashed,  it  is  sometimes  stacked  in  conical 
heaps  or  wind-mows  in  the  field,  and  covered  with 
thatch,  being  previously  made  into  small  sheaves. 

The  Produce  of  Seed — According  to  Mr.  Claridge,  is 
from  eight  to  12  bushels  per  acre:  Mr.  Groves  of  Abbots- 
bury,  thinks  about  10  bushels  may  be  expected,  but  he 
is  not  much  used  to  its  culture. 

Mr,  Bridge  of  Winford,  says  the  quantity  of  seed  is 
generally  from  six  to  ten  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  worth 
8 J.  a  bushel  for  crushing  to  obtain  the  oil;  but  the  best  of 
it,  which  is  used  for  seed,  is  14«x.  or  15^*.  a  bushel. 

OiL — Mr.  Bridge  says,  the  usual  produce  of  a  bushel  of 
seed  is  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  linseed  oil,  and  the  oil-cake 
is  worth  12/,  or  Id*/,  per  ton. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Claridge  observes,  that  z  bushel  of  flax-seed  weighs 
about  '48  pounds,  and  that  two  gallons  of  oil  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  that  quantity.  The  seed  is  sometimes  used 
for  feeding  cattle,  being  previously  boiled,  or  bruised  and 
steeped  in  hot  water,  with  malt  grains,  &c.  Oil-cake  is 
very  nutritious,  and  the  manure  made  by  animals  which 
feed  on  it,  is  of  a  very  tich  nature. 

The  seed  is  bruised  under  the  edge  of  a  large  mill- 
stone previous  to  the  oil  being  extracted  from  it,  which  is 
done  by  wrapping  it  In  hair-cloths,  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  pressure  of  heavy  pieces  of  timber,  which  are  raised 
by  the  mill-work,  and  descend  by  their  own  weight,  and 
act  against  the  seed  horizontally,  on  the  principle  of  the 
wedge. 

The  oil  which  is  cold-drawn  is  the  most  valuable,  but 
all  of  it  cannot  be  effectually  extracted,  without  repeat- 
edly heating  and  pressing  the  bruised  seed*. 

Value  to  the  Farmer^ — ^The  management  of  flax  is  not 
thoroughly  understood  by  any,  except  professed  flax- 

*  '*  The  inferior  seed,  not  good  enough  to  be  sown,  is  very  valuable 
from  its  oily  quality,  w^iich  is  extracted  from  it,  by  being  first  bruised  in 
a  mil],  and  then  put  into  hair-cloths,  and  pressed  by  a  heavy  weight, 
when  it  produces  the  oil  used  by  painters.  Two  gallons  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  bushel  of  seed,  which  weighs  about  forty-eight  pounds. 
This  operation  is  repeated  by  heating  and  pressing  again,  till  all  the  oil 
is  efifectually  extracted,  and  the  hull  or  husk  produces  the  oil-cake,  which 
is  much  esteemed  for  feeding  cattle.  The  oil  cold-drawn  is  the  first 
pressed  from  the  seed  without  heat,  and  is  the  most  valuable. 

**  There  is  a  mill  at  Lyine  for  this  operation,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Dawson,  where  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 

'*  The  flax,  seed  is  also  used  sometimes  in  this  county  for.feeding  cattle, 
by  boiling  it  or  first  bruising,  and  steeping  it  in  hot  water,  which  makes 
a  sort  of  saloop;  and  where  malt  grains  can  be  had  to  mix  with  it,  the 
food  is  of  a  very  nourishing  quality:  this  mode  is  practised  by  Mr. 
03ridge  of  Winford  Eagle."— Oi^im/  Reptrt, 
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jobbers ;  and  after  the  land  is  got  ready,  it  is  often  let  to 
these  people  at  about  10  pounds  or  10  guineas  per  acrl^ 
to  sow  and  manage  it  at  their  own  expense  and  discretion. 
At  other  times  the  farmers  sow.  the  land,  and  sell  the  crop 
to  the  flax-jobbers  according  to  its  goodness^  aj»  the  time 
of  pulling  approaches. 

Dew-ripening — Is  a  term  applied  to  the  exposure  of  flax 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  on  stubbles  or  meadow  land,  to 
the  action  of  the  dews  and  rains ;  by  which  means  (he 
flax  is  made  to  separate  easily  from  the  stalk.  This,  is  a 
process  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without 
the  aid  of  practice.  It  requires  turning  several  times, 
and  seems  to  enrich  the  ground  where  it  is  laid,  though 
this  efl^ect  does  not  appear  in  the  grass  more  than  one 
season. 

Neither  hemp  nor  flax  are  here  watered  in  pits  or 
brooks,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  England. 

The  Flax'dressers — Prepare  it  for  breaking  and  swing-, 
ling  by  drying  it  in  the  air,  or  by  laying  it  on  hurdles, 
&c.,  and  making  a  fire  under  it ;  after  this,  it  is  crushed 
in  brakes^  which  are  wooden  instruments  containing  a 
number  of  flutes  or  teeth  which  fit  into  each  other. 

In  the  flax-mills,  the  operation  of  breaking  is  done  by 
tying  the  flax  in  small  bundles,  and  passing  them  repeat- 
edly between  three  fluted  cylinders  of  wood,  all  of  which 
work  in  a  line,  and  the  flax  entering  between  two  of 
them,  is  stopped  by  the  wood-work  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  returns  between  the  middle  cylinder  and  the  other 
one  which  did  not  contribute  to  draw  it  in. 

Swingling  of  Flax — Is  an  operation  which  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  performed  by  mill-work.    The  swingling* 

mills 
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^ills  wdrk  in  a  horizontal  posifioit ;  the  flax  is  held  by 
hand  against  the  edge  of  a  board  at  openings  in  a  frame 
not  nnlike  that  which  surrounds  the  millstones  in  corn- 
mills,  and  is  struck  by  the  scutchers^  or  pieces  of.  wood 
which  project  on  all  sides  from  a  vertical  shaft,  that  is 
made  to  revolve  very  swiftly.  By  this  means  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  stalks  are  broken  to  pieces,  and  in  a  great 
measure  separated  from  the  flax. 

The  same  efiect  is  produced  by  manual  labour,  in  a 
way  nearly  similar,  for  the  flax-dressers  hold  a  handful  of 
the  broken  stalks  over  the  edge  of  a  board,  and  strike 
them  lengthwise,  with  another  board  with  a  thin  edge 
fixed  to  a  handle. 

The  last  operation  is  heckling  or  combings  which  is  done 
by  drawing  the  flax  repeatedly  through  a  kind  of  comb, 
which  consists  of  wires  pointed  upwards,  and  set. at 
different  distances.  By  this  means  the  tow  is  separated 
from  the  more  pure  and  valuable  part. 

In  the  spinning  mills,  the  flax  is  passed  round  and  over 
a,  number  of  cylinders  covered  with  wire  pointing  out- 
wards. The  thread  is  made  finer  and  finer,  by  thepower 
of  machinery  applied  to  stretch  and  gradually  lengthen 
without  breaking  it.  It  is  wound  on  a  great  number  of 
quills  at  the  same  time,  which  require  only  the  attention 
of  very  young  children  to  join  the  threads  when  they 

chance  to  break. 

> 

The  Produce  of  Flax  per  acre — According  to  ,Mr.  Cla- 
ridge,  varies  from  50  to  60  do^en  pounds  weight,  fit  for 
spinning,  worth,  in  1793,  from  4/.  6i.  to  7/.  a  dozen; 
but  he  says  the  crop  is  a  precarious  one,  and  much  de- 
pendent upon  the  season. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Burton,  says  there  are  bad  crops  which 

produce  enly  about  .15  weights  per  acre,  or  480  pounds ; 

but 
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but  a  middling  or  saving  crop  is  about  SO  weights :  a 
good  crop  produces  about  40  weights^  and  some  extraor- 
dinary crops  have  reached  as  high  as  70  weights  per  cu^ 
tomaryacre. 

Tie  Price  of  Flax  and  Hemp  in  1808-«^(As^commiui^ 
cated  to  Mr.  Parkinson  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hounsell  of 
Bridport),  was  as  follows:  Dorsetshire  hemp  18^.  to  198» 
per  weight  of  32  pounds ;  watered  flax  lis.  6d^  to  12/. 
6d.  per  dozen  pounds ;  Dew-ripe  flax  9s.  6d.  to  lOi.  6d, 
per  dozen. 

Exhaustion  of  the  Soil. — Flax  is  generally  believed  to 
exhaust  the  soil  more  than  hemp^  but  there  do  not  ap- 
pear any  good  grounds  for  this  opinion.  The  truth  is^ 
indeed,  that  a  good*  crop  of  corn  more  often  succeeds^ 
hemp  than  flax,  but  the  cause  of  this  is  sufiiciently  obvi- 
ous.  Mr.  Bridge,  and  several  other  farmers,  think  that 
flax  cannot  exhaust  the  ground  much,  as  it  is  a  light  crop, 
and  of  very  quick  growth.  In  all  probability  the  growth 
of  the  crop  does  not  exhaust  the  ground  so  much  as  a 
crop  of  any  kind  of  white  corn  j  but  the  trivial  return  of 
manure  which  it  makes,  appears  to  be  the  great  objection 
to  a  general  culture  of  it  on  poor  soils  j  for  on  rich  soils 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  cause  to  forbid  the  growth  of 
any  crop.  Flax  is  often  grown  after  any  kind  of  corn 
that  was  a  good  crop,  but  it  is  said  it  should  never  follow 
a  bad  one,  as  it  will  not  succeed  in  such  cases. 

Making  some  allowances  for  good  and  bad  culture,  it 
appears  that  a  good  crop  of  corn  is  very  generally  a  sign 
that  the  land  is  in  a  fertile  condition,  but  cannot  be  a 
/:ause  of  future  fertility,  so  far  as  respects  the  succeeding 
crop  'j  which,  though  it  may  be  a  productive  one,  would 
h^ve  been  still  more  so  if  it  had  been  grown  a  year  earlier. 

The 
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The  greater  part  of  the  preceding  observations  on  the 
culture  of  hemp  and  flax»  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
Axe,  z  small  farmer  at  Lodersj  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  The  other  remarks^  which  are  mostly 
acknowledged,  are  by  Major  Travers  of  Loders,  Mr. 
Strong  of  Powerstock,  Mr.  Roberts,  flax-manufacturer 
at  Burton,  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  Mr.  Groves  of  Ab- 
botsbury,  Mr.  Conway  of  Netherbury,  and  Mr.  Pittfield 
of  Symondsbury. 


CHAP« 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


GRASiS   LAND. 


THE  quantity  of  grass  land  in  this  county  is  Vctjt. 
considerable,  especially  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  which 
contains  very  little  arable  land  ;  not  more,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, than  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

Perhaps  about  two-thirds  of  the  chalky  district  consist 
of  meadows,  cow  and  sheep  pastures,  and  downs. 

The  whole  quantity  of  pasture,  meadow,  common^  and 
down  land,  is  supposed  to  be  300,000  acres,  or  about 
three-fifths  of  the  county. 


sEcTr.  I. — meadows; 

About  6000  acres  of  the  meadow  land  in  the  chalky 
and  sandy  districts  are  regularly  irrigated ;  and  such  as  are 
not  subjected  to  this  process,  are  either  mown  or  fed  with 
sheep  or  dairy  cows.  In  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  the 
meadow  land,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Stour,  and  the* 
other  rivulets  which  fall  into  that  stream,  is  in  general 
very  rich,  and  is  applied,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hay  for  the  wintering  of  dairy  cows  or  ht 
beasts. 

The  upland  or  dry  meadows  are  better  managed  than 
is  the  case  in  many  other  counties^  Jn  many  parishes 
they  are  manured  with  lime  compost ;  in  others,  lime 
alone  is  used^  and  in  a  few  years  after  liming^  dung  is  put 
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^n,  or  dung  com  post »  which  must  contribute  much  to 
fertilize  the  soil,  and  sweeten  the  grasses.  They  are  ia 
general  pretty  well  drained,  and  on  the  average,  under 
better  management  than  most  counties  that  I  have  seen^ 
where  the  practice  of  selling  hay  is  not  in  use. 

The  meadows  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor  support  many 
sheep  in  the  winter,  particularly  those  which  arc  called 
togs.  They  are  taken  by  the  Vale  farmers  at  8j.  or  9si 
a-head,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  when  they  return 
to  the  upland  part  of  the  county  from  whence  they  came* 
The  Vale  lands  are  sometimes  stocked  very  hai'd  in  this 
way  during  the  winter,  as  some  of  the  down-breederi 
complain,  that  the  young  sheep  thus  wintered  often  return 
^in  a  poor  lean  state. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winfofd,  who  keeps  from  900  ^o  IQOO 
breeding  ewes,  puts  600  of  them  out  to  pasture  during 
die  winter  months,  and  almost  every  breeder  oh  the 
ddwns  is  accustomed  to  do  the  sanxe.  Altliough  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding  the  meadows  may  not  cut  so  great  a 
burden,  or  come  so  early  to  the  scythe,  yet  the  grasses 
will  be  fineri  and  more  frbe  from  noxious  plants,  as  sheep 
are  by  nature  clean  feeders  and  desttoyex's  of  noxious 
i^eeds* 

The  hay  is,  in  a  general  wayi  applied  to  Cows  and 
sheep ;  there  is  sdmd  little  given  to  store  stock,  but  not 
many  cattle  or  horses  are  kept  on  meadows-hay  in  this 
county. 

The  produce  of  the  highest  m^adoi^  is  about  half  a 
ton  of  hay  per  acre;  th(>se  pf  the. better  kind  produce 
three  quarters  of  si  ton  |  thOse  by  the  side  of  streami 
produce^  without  watering,  from  three  (Quarters  of*  a  ton 

If 

•  to  one  ton  and  a  quarter  per. acre:   water^tmeadows  are 

said  to  produce  from  one  ton  to  one  ton  and  a  half,  and 

in  a  few  uist;[jknces  as  far  as  tw6  tons  of  hay  per  acre^ 

PORSST.I  X  Tile 
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The  expense  of  mowing  is  2s.  6d.,  making  4/.  6d.,  stack- 
ing !/•  6ci.  per  acre,  in  good  dry  seasons;  but  the  ex- 
pense of  making  is  much  more  in  wet  summers. 

In  the  vicinity  'of  Sturminster,  about  one-third  of  the 
pasture  is  annually  mown.  The  stock  is  taken  out  of 
that  part  which  the  Stour  overflows  at  Candlemas,  and 
but  of  the  other  at  New  Lady-day. 

Hay- making  —\^  a  branch  of  business  not  conducted  in 
a  very  regular  way.  The  mode  of  hay-making  generally 
practised,  consists  in  spreading  it  well  over  the  ground, 
as  soon  as  mown,  and  turning  it  after  it  has  become  a 
little  dried,  or  raking  it  again  into  small  rows.  Some- 
times it  is  spread  abroad  again. 

At  night  the  hay  is  left  in  small  cocks,  or  rows.  The 
water-grass  being  more  plentiful,  requires  of  course  more 

■ 

breaking  and  spreading  than  upland  hay;  but  the  manage- 
ment is  various,  and  much  of  it  is  performed  by  women. 

Mr.  Groves  of  Bettiscombe,  is  of  opinion  that  hay 
should  be  cocked  every  night,  to  make  it  hold-  its  colour; 
but  this  precaution  is  often  neglected,  on  account  of  want 
of  hands. 

At  Sturminster,  the  expense  of  mowing  the  grass  and 
making  the  hay  is  about  Is,  per  acre,  and  the  expense  of 
carriage,  &c.  about  2x.  more. 

At  Abbotsbury,  grass  is  cut  for  2j-.  an  acre,  and  a  gal- 
lon of  beer  or  cyder,  with  the  additional  allowance  of 
four  bushels  of  malt  and  two  pounds  of  hops  for  every 
50  acres  of  grass,  which  the  men  brew  themselves  for 
the  use  of  their  families. 

In  carrying  hay,  it  is  customary  here  to  allow  a  pint  of 
cyder  each  to  all  the  men  employed  about  the  waggon 
and  the  rick,  for  every  three  loads  that  are  brought 
home.     Women  have  half  a  pint  when  the  men  have  a 

pint  i 
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pim  ;  but  the  hay-makers  who  work  fewei:  hoiirs^  areix)€ 
included  in  this  custom. 

If  the  ricks  appear  to  heat  too  much,  Mr.  Groves  cuts 
a  square  hole  down  the  middle,  and  afterwards,  if  neces^ 
sary,  he  sets  Up  four  poles  oVer  the  hole,  and  ties  them 
together  at  the  top,  which  he  covers  with  a  little  reed- 
thatch,  when  the  stack  is  finished  up  to  the  top  of  the 
poles.  Some  people,  he  observes,  cut  a  hole  in  the  side 
.of.  the  rick  to  the  leeward:  in  which  case,  if  the  wind 
.turns  so  as  to  blow  directly  into  the  hole,  the  rick  will 
:  be  suddenly  set  on  fire* 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  thinks  the  whple  expense  of 
hay-making  amounts  to  15/.  an  acre  on  the  average.  It 
is  cocked  every  evening  in  wet  weather,  but  is  often  left 
in  rows.  Green  hay  is  liked  best  for  sheep,  and  brown 
for  grazing  stock. 

I 

The  Rent-^4ii  dry  meadows  appears  to  vary  from  20/. 
to  SO/,  an  acre,  in  the  upland  parts  of  the  county ;  but 
the  meadows  of  the  Stonf,  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  are 
worth  from  2/.  to  4/.  per  acre.  In  Purbeck,  according  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dampier,  the  rent  of  meadows  varies  from 
20/.  to  40/.  per  acre. 

Half-year  Meadows-^Or  those  in  which  one  person  has 
the  hay,  and  another  person  claims  a  right  to  the  after^ 
shear i  are  to  be  met  with  at  Abbotsbury,  Swyre,  &c. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  such  customs  should  exist  in 
or  near  open  fields,  where  all  the  farmers  have  a  right  of 
common ;  but  the  meadows  abovementioned  are  not  near 
.  cooinion  fields,  and  no  more  than  two  or  three  persons 
,are  coacer|ie4  in  these  mixed  rights,  which  are  appa- 
rently considerable  checks  to  every  kind  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Park,  agent   to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  at  St« 

x2  Giles's, 
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Giles's,  states^  that  the  tenants  are  permitted  to  ekery 
hay,  &c.  to  Poole,  on  condition  of  purchasing  a  suitable 
quantity  of  manure  in  return. 


SECT.  IX. PASTURES. 

The  rich  feeding  land  of  this  county  extends  through 
all  the  lowest  parts  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  and  de- 
tached spots  of  fertile  pastures  may  be  seen  in  other  parts 
of  the  clajr  and  stone-brash  districts^  but  the  upland 
chalky  part  of  the  county  contains  rery  little  pastore* 
land  that  is  ever  applied  to  the  purpose  of  fattening 
sheep  or  cattle. 

Many  wether  sheep  and  beasts  are  fattened  in  the  Vak, 
perhaps  one-third  of  that  fertile  part  of  the  county  is  aqp- 
plied  to  this  purpose.  Mr.  Cox  of  Fifehead  Magdalen^ 
has  some  pasture-land,  which  is  much  improved  by  drain- 
ing, liming,  &c.  and  is  capabllof  fattening  the  largest 
kind  of  Devonshire  oxen,  stocked  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
acre,  and  there  is  much  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour 
of  equal  fertility. 

The  summer  keep  of  fatting  beasts  is  believed  to  be 
worth  from  3/.  6d.  to  4/,  a  week. 

The  produce* in  Meat  per  Acre — It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  if  it  be  considered  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce ought  to  be  double  as  much  as  the  rent,  in  this 
case,  if  beef  or  mutton  be  7t/.  a  pound,  the  grazier 
should  obtain  about  1301b.  per  acre,  from  land  at  40i'., 
and  so  in  proportion  for  land  of  a  higher  or  lower 
quality. 

Dairy* 
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Dairy-Grotiftds — Arc  common  in  every  part  of  the 
cbunty. 

^  The  low  pastures  of  the  chalky  district,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  similar  description  in  Purbeck,  and  along  the 
coast  to  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  are  not,  in  general, 
adapted  to.  the  purpose  of  the  grazier,  and  are  therefore 
applied  to  the  support  of  dairy-cows,  which  furnish  the 
Portsmouth  and  London  markets  with  potted,  or  firkin 
butter. 

The  dairy-grounds  are  termed  cow^leazest  and  the  bet- 
ter kinds  of  them  are  stocked  at  the  rate  of  one  cow  for 
two  acres  in  summer ;  but  there  is  much  land  of  this  de- 
.  scription,  of  ah  inferior  quality,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
.  allow  from  four  acres  to  four  acres  and  a  half  for  the  sup* 
port  of  a  cow  through  the  whole  year.  The  rent  is  from 
15j.  to  80/.  per  acre,  and  the  produce  is  ascertained  by 
the  sum  for  which  cows  are  let  by  the  year  to  dairy-mcn> 
which  is  from  10/.  to  12/.  per  annum.     ' 

^  The  abundant  produce  of  the  water-meadows,  toge-* 
ther  with  the  custom  of  keeping  the  cows  aldiost  entirely 
on  straw,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter,  ren- 
der it  unnecessary  to  mow  any  very  large  portion  of  up- 
land pasture. 

On  the  best  pasture^land*  or  cowJeaze^  the  present 
customary  stock  is  milch-cows  alone;  and  although  they 
are  very  profitable,  if  a  small  number  of  sheep,  about 
one  to  a  cow,  were  kept  with  them,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  cows^  and  afford  a  profit  of  considerable? 
extent  through  the  cmmty.  Sheep  should  be  put  in 
early  in  the  spring,  ^when  they  will  eat  many  weeds  as 
they  first  spring  up,  which  they  would  not  touch  after^ 
wards.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Mr.  Balison's 
at  Athelhampton:  in  oqe  cow*}eaze  where  there  had 
been  no  sheep,  there  were  many  rag-weeds  and  hard- 

X  a  head 
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headsT)  or  knap-weeds.  The-  first  grows  with  a  strong 
stem  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  bears  a  yellow  fl^Owef ; 
the  other,  bears  a  red  flower,  with  a  stem  at  that  season 
jSts  hard  as  the  first;  and. Mr.  Ballson  confessed  ther^ 
were  none  of  these  weeds  in  another  cow-leaze  where? 
dieep  had  been  mi^ed  with  the  cows. 

Sheep  Pastures. — ^The  open  downs,  and  the  most  cle-* 
vated  and  thin  stapled  parts  of  the  enclosures,  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  support  of  sheep  in  the  summer  season. 
The  grass  on  these  bleak  and  exposed  situations  does  tMi 
jgrow  perceptibly  till  late  in  the  spring,  and  not  at  ^11  \ri 
the  winter ;  it  is  mostly  consumed  by  young  sheep  and 
breeding  ewes,  which  are  constantly  folded  on  the  arable 
landi  or  the  better  kind  of  pastures. 

The  downs  vary  much  in  fertility;  some  of  them  ar^ 
stocked  at  the  rate  of  two  sheep  per  acre,  four  or  five 
months  in  the  year,  and  others  as  low  as  half  a  sheep  pei^ 
icre. 

It  is  an  invariable  custom  to  keep  the  grass  on  the 
downs  as  short  as  possible ;  in  this  state  it  is  deemed  the 
most  nutritious  to  the  sheep,  and  in  fact,  must  be  con- 
sumed in  its  most  tender  and  succulent  state,  or  not  at 
all,  as  it  is  refused  by  the  animals  at  a  later  period  of  its 
growth,  when  it  becomes  hard  like  wire. 

There  is  a  superior  kind  of  sheep-pasture,  which  is 
called  ewe'leaze^  which  is  next  in  point  of  fertility  to  the 
cow-pastures,  and  the  rent  of  this  kind  of  land  seems  to 
vary  from  lOj-.  to  9,0s.  an  acre.  These  are  devoted,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  the  breeding  jswes  which  are  in- 
tended for  sale  at  the  ensuing  Michaelmas,  or  a  reserve 
Is  made  of  the  grass  for  the  younger  sheep  which  drop 
^heir  lambs  at  home  about  Christmak. 

A  farmer  at  Canford,  according  to  the  information  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Park  of  St.  Giles's^  keeps  no  sheep  at  all|  but  mow« 
all  his  clovers  and  mixed  seeds,  and  gives  the  hay  tp 
sheep  in  the  winter,  which  are  taken  in  at  the  rate  of  8s. 
or  9/.  per  head  for  tegs,  Mr^  Park  thinks  the  land  if 
more  improved  by  this  means,  than  it  would  by  summer 
feeding  with  sheep  \  but  he  says  the  upland  farmers  must 
h^ve  sheep,  or  they  will  get  no  com. 

By  this  it  is  implied,  that  it  is  necessary  to  impoverish 
the  downs  to  support  the  arable  land;  an  opinion  which 
seems  to  be  entertained  by  all  the  upland  farmers  in  thif 
county. 

Laying  Land  to  Grass. — There  is  very  little  necessity 
for  making  any  addition  to  the  permanent  pasture-land 
in  this  county,  which  already  contains  300,000  acres  of- 
that  description,  and  only  about  half  that  quantity  of 
arable,  for  the  supply  of  bread-corn  to  a  population  of 
upwards  of  116,000  persons.  Soine  people  have  sup- 
posed every  person  to  consume,  on  the  average,  eight 
bushels  of  wheat  per  annum. 

,  Quartern, 

The  consumption  of  Dorset,  according  to  this?  ,  ^^  ^^^ 
calculation,  will  be    > 

The  produce  of  one-fifth  of  the  arable,  at  18?  ,  g^  , . . 
bushels  per  acre,  is   ) 

Which  leaves  a  deficiency  of 4f6^8S 

Those  who  think  it  proper  to  lay  heavy  taxes,  or  in- 
deed any  tax  upon  husbandry- horses,  are  not,  perhaps, 
aware,  that  the  deficiencv  of  bread-corn  in  Dorset  alone 
can  only  be  supplied  by  the  produce  of  upwards  of  60,009 
acres  of  such  land  as  will  return  24?  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  besides  the  seed,  when  managed  in  the  four-shift 
system.  The  quantity  of  arable  in  this  county,  is,  how- 
ftver,  in  all  probability,  rather  on  the  incjreasei  as  there 
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Ire  few  instances  in  which  amble  land  has  been  lately 
turned  to  pasture,  and  there  are  several  in  which  parts  of 
the  downs,  Sec.  have  been  broken  up  by  paring  and 
bumingj  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  ihey 
we^c  intended,  to  be  relaid  to  grass.  "      •  ' 

It  seems  rather  a  general  opinion  among  the  principal 
farmers,  that  the  poorer  parts  of  the  ewe-leaze6|  wbich 
bear  little  beside  moss.  Sec.  6ught  to  be  broken  op,  and 
new  laid  with  grass-seeds,  after  taking  a  crop  of  tares, 
turnips,  and  barley.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Banger 
of  Waterson,  Mr.  Willis  of  Corfc  Castle,  &c.  Comi^ 
plaints  ate  made,  that  the  Proprietdrs  mostly  refuse  per^ 
mission  to  effect  this  improvement,  which,  it  is  said, 
generally  doubles  the  value  of  the  pasture.  The  Pro- 
prietors might  probably  obtain  some  additioaof  rent  by 
indulging  the  tenants  in  thi>>  respect. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  had  a  piece  of  poor  mossy 
sward,  where  his  lambs  were  always  subject  to  the  red^ 
water.  He  caused  it  to  be  well  chalked  previous  to  its 
being  brojcen  up,  wheq  he  sowed  it  with  tares,  wheat, 
turnips,  barley,  broad-clover,  wheat,  turnips,  barjey,  and 
seeds,  in  succession,  The  seeds,  with  which  it  was  finally 
relaid,  were  one  bushel  of  Devonshire  rye-grass,  six 
pounds  of  marl-grass,  six  pounds  of  white  clover,  and  six 
pounds  of  trefoil.  It  kept  great  quantities  of  stock  for 
many  years,  and  still  remains"  a  good  pasture.  I  could 
not  discover  what  ire  the  kinds  of  grass  which  this  pas- 
ture produces  at  present,  except  that  it  contained  some  of 
the  holcus  lanatust  or  Yorkshire  grass.  The  field  has  been 
laid  down  eighteen  years;  and  Mr.  Bridge  has  another 
pasture  that  was  managed  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the 
same  success. 

Mr.  Goodenough  of  Frampton,  has  much  improved 
some  fougb,  furzy  downs,  by  relaying  them  with  fresh 
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seeds  after  a  (ew  crops;  and  the  same  system  has  been 
Successfully  pursued  by  Mr,  Clapcot  of  Whitechurch* 
This  Gentleman  took  one  course  of  crops,  and  thea 
•owed  the  Devonshire  rye-grass,  with  other  sQiall  seeds, 
and  he  believes  the  produce  of  the  field  is  now  five  times 
88  much  as  it  was  in  its  original  state*  Very  little  rye- 
grass can  be  discovered  in  the  field  at  this  time,  but  there 
are  many  bunches  of  Yorkshire  grass,  though  none  was 
sowi). 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  propriety  of  laying  down 
land  to  permanent  pasture,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  natu- 
ral grasses;  and  no  trivial  objections  have  been  made 
against  the  use  of  the  rye-grass  with  this  intention;  but  if 
the  testimony  of  the  fiu*mers  in  this  county  is  of  any 
weight,  the  Devonshire  rye-grass  ought  to  be  preferred 
even  before  those  which  are  called  natural  grasses. 

This  kind  of  grass  produces  much  blade,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  common  kind;  it  soon  becomes  green 
again  after  the  scythe;  and  though  it  will  finally  give 
way  to  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  the 
pasture  does  not  seem  to  be  increased  by  that  circum* 
stance,  as  is  the  case  when  common  rye-grass  is  used. 
These  appear  to  be  important  circumstances,  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  so,  that  the  seeds  of  the  Devonshire. rye  can 
be  procured  at  about  8/.  or  10/.  a  bushel,  when  the  safne 
quantity  of  natural  grass  seeds  is  not  to  be  obtained  under 
double  that  price. 

Mr«  CIa]pcot  does  not  think  the  ancient  and  thin  sta-^ 
pled  downs  could  be  improved  by  relaying,  as  they  have 
too  little  soil  to  admit  the  use  of  the  plough* 

Ant'hUls — Are  sometimes  destroyed  by  cutting  out  the 
insides,  and  relaying  the  turf,  as  in  other  districts;  but 
Mr.  Qroves  of  Abbotsbur^,  do^s  liof  Ukc  the  turf  of 
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which  they  arc  composed ;  he  prefers  to  cut  them  off 
with  a  paring-shovel)  and  make  them  into  a  compost  with 
Hme  and  manure. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Swyre,  manages  the  emmet-hilU  nearly 
in  the  same  way.  Thp  places  from  which  the  hills  are 
taken  should  be  pecked  up  with  mattocks,  and  seeded 
with  white  clover  and  Devonshire  rye-grass,  laying  a 
little  manure,  or  lime  and  earthy  on  the  top.  In  this  me- 
thod of  management,  the  places  which  have  been  pared 
are  scarcely  to  be  discovered  t^o  years  afterwards. 

Sowing  Old  Pastures  ivtth  Jfhite  Clover— In  the  au- 
tumn, either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  lime  com- 
post, is  a  novel  mode  of  improving  them,  which  is  mucl^ 
recommended  by  Mr.  Roberts  of  Burton  Bradstock^  ^ 
well  as  by  Admiral  Ingram  of  that  place.  The  clovei: 
grows  so  much  amongst  the  crop,  especially  when  some 
earth  is  also  spread  over  it,  as  to  improve  the  herbage 
very  considerably.  Sometimes  the  white  clover  spreads 
over  the  sward  in  bunches,  from  the  distribution  of  its 
seeds  when  any  of  them  happen  to  ripen  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Swyre,  has  tried  the  experiment  on 
Berwick  Farm,  and  in  his  opinion  it  proves  of  ^manifest 
utility^ 
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GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


SECT    I. —  GARDENS. 

« 

NO  very  interesting  information  has  been  obtained 
on  the  subject  of  gardens ;  the  following  is  the  substance 
of  it :  The  gardens  are  small,  with  very  few  exceptions : 
those  belonging  to  the  farmers  seldom  contain  more  than 
from  half  a  rood  to  a  rood  of  ground,  and  the  cottage 
gardens  are  much  less ;  some  of  them  are  small  enclosures 
taken  from  the  sides  of  the  highways,  which  is  a  very 
good  practice,  but  they  soon  convert  them  into  orchards, 
and  the  apples  frequently  hang  over  the  roads,  and  may 
b^  easily  gathered  by  any  passing  traveller.  **  But  they 
are  so  common,  that  they  seem  not  to  be  stolen  by  chil- 
dren and  others,  ^i  they  would  be  in  places  where  they 
are  more  rare.  The  gardens  belonging  to  E.  D.  Grosve- 
nor,  Esq.  at  Charborough  contain  about  two  acres,  and 
this  seems  to  be  about  the  quantity  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose-  by  the  principal  nobility,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county.  Those  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
.  fessed  gardeners  are  of  various  sizes  :  at  Bridport  there 
are  some  of  three  roods  each  ;  at  Shaftesbury  some  of  an 
acre  each,  or  upwards;  at  Stimsford  from  four  to  ten 
acres  ;  at  Up  way  one  of  four  acres ;  and  at  Winterborne 
Came,  some  good  gardens  of  about  an  acre  each. 

Mercury  Goosefoot  (Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus). — As 
jthis  plant  has  been  highly  extolled^  Mr.  Bachelor  made 

many 
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many  inquiries  respecting  it,  and  found  it  almost  ge- 
ncraUy  unknown.  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford  Eagle,  has^ 
however,  a  small  patch  of  it  in  his  garden ;  he  ob- 
taiDed  the  plants  from  Abbotsbury,  at  which  place,  and 
probably  many  others,  it  grows  naturally. 

Mr.  Bridge  states  that  its  produce  is  very  considerable; 
that  it  is  fit  to  cut  early  in  the  spring,  and  tastes  some- 
thing like  spinach,  but  is  not  on  the  whole  much  esteemed. 
Yet,  as  this  plant  is  much  used  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
both  by  rich  and  poor,  the  substance  of  Mr.  Parkinson's 
observations,  on  its  culture  and  use,  are  here  inserted, 
in  order  that  further  inquiries  may  be  made  respecting  it. 

"  Mercury  grows  naturally  in  Dorsetshire  as  well  as  ' 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  one  of  our 
King  Henrys  (according  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  De 
Salis)  liked  it  so  much,  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  good 
Henry, 

^*  It  grows  something  like  dockins,  and  the  part  that 
bears  seed  is  very  much  like  them;  it  is  never  found 
bur  on  rich  land,  frequently  amongst  nettles,  where  an- 
cient buildings  are,  or  have  been,  as  in  churchyards,  or 
by  the  sides  of  walls,  in  the  streets  of  vjllages- 

"  It  is  esteemed,  by  those  who  have  long  h;id  it  in  use, 
as  superior  to  most  other  greens,  not  only  as  to  taste,  but 
as  an  early  spring  vegetable,  and  a  purifier  of  the  blood. 

"  Its  taste  is  a  very  pleasant  bitter,  much  like  spinach, 
but  not  so  faint  and  earthy ;  those  who  know  it,  and  use 
it,  prefer  it  much  to  spinach.'* 

"  About  a  square  yard,  properly  managed?  would  be 
sufficient  for  one  person  six  days  in  seven.  It  is  ready 
to  cut  about  the  same  time  as  asparagus,  and  should  be 
taken  up  in  the  same  manner,  a  small  distance  within  the 
ground,  one  by  one,  as  if  it  be  cut  above  the  ground,  it 
will  injure  its  future  progress  5 , and  nearly  preveiit  its 
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gtx>wing9  if  it  is  cut  off  ia  bunches  or  handfuls  like  spi- 
nach. 

**  It  is  remarkably  quick  in'  its  growth^  and  eught  to 
be  cut  when  about  half  seededi  or  it  will  soon  get  too 
old,  and  then  the  roots  will  not  make  the  second  shoot 
so^well  after  such  neglect,  but  they  will  be  small,  weak, 
and  stringy.  It  is  a  common  saying  with  those  that 
grow  this  plant,  that  the  more  they  cut  it  the  more  they 
have.  Indeed  it  may  be  continued  cutting  all  the  summer, 
but  it  is  generally  neglected  when  the  cabbages,  pease^ 
and  beans  become  plenti&l.  • 

**  This  plant  bears  leaves  nearly  down  to  the  bottom* 
and  in  preparing  it  for  use,  the  lowest  leaves  must  be 
pulled  off,  and  the  stalks  scraped  in  the  same  manner  as 
asparagus,  aiid  then  tied  up  in  bunches,  and  bciiled  till 
the  bottom  part  is  soft.  The  leaves  are  nearly  as  good 
as;  the  other  part,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  a  string  that  pulls 
off  with  them  from  the  stalk,  which  is  tough  and  stringy. 
The  leaves  must  be  tied  up  in  bunches  the  same  as  the 
stalks,  but  the  lower  ends  should  be  cut  x)ff :  the  whole 
plant  is  excellent  to  eat  with  any  kind  of  meat. 

"  Mercury  requires  very  rich  land  or  much  manure; 
the  beds  on  which  it  is  planted  should  be  only  five  feet 
wide,  that  it  may  be  cut  without  treading  amongst  it. 
In  n\aking  the  beds,  the  mould  should  be  thrown  out 
about  a  s^it  deep,  and  some  good  short  horso-dung-  in  its 
raw  state  put  at  the  bottom,  three  or  four  inches  thickt 
and  then  covered  with  the  mould,  wlxich  should  be  made 
as  fine  as  possible. 

"  The  plant  may  be  raised  either  from  seed  or  from 
roots :  but  the  latter  are  best,  if  they  can  be  procured* 

"  The  seed  may  be  sown  on  the  bed,  and  it  will  not 
require  transpls^nting;  but  should  be  thinned  so  as  to  re- 
main in  rows  14  or  18  inches  asunder^  and  from  nine  to 

twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
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The  proper  season  for  sowing  the  seed,  is  -at  tbe 
beginnmg  of  March ;  but  the  roots  should  be  planted  in 
November,  qr  December,  in  which  latter  case  they  should 
be  covered  with  some  long  horse-dung,  thick  enough  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  frost,  which  might  injure, 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  kill  the  roots. 

**  It  should  not  be  cut  the  first  summer,  as  it  weakens 
the  roots;  but  if  the  land  be  rich  and  well  manured  there 
may  be  a  fair  cutting  in  the  second  year,  and  in  the  thii^d 
it  will  be  in  high  perfection,  even  from  the  seeds,  but 
the  roots  will  most  probably  produce  the  most^  and  ear- 
liest. 

**  In  November  the  plants  are  generally  grown  up  18 
inches  or  two  feet  high,  with  much  seed  upon  them  :  the 
crop  should  then  be  mown  with  a  scythe  close  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  refuse  stuff  clean  raked  off  and  carried 
away. 

"  The  intervals  between  the  rows,  should  be  dug  with 
a  three  tined  fork,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  the  soil 
all  turned  over,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and 
picking  out  all  the  couch  and  other  rubbish,  finally  co- 
vering the  whole  over  with  horse-dung.  In  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  there  is  the  appearance  of  fine  weather,  rake 
off  the  dung  and  dig  the  bed  as  before  directed,  putting 
the  dung  underneath  the  mould.  Turnip  radishes  may 
be  sown  in  the  intervals,  as  they  will  be  off  before  tbe 
two  kinds  of  plants  will  injure  each  other.  The  crop 
^ never  needs  renewing,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  good 
management  becomes  stronger  and  earlier*" 

In  Mr.  Parkinson's  calculations  of  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  culture  of  mercury,  no  less  than  70  load's  of  ma- 
nure per  acre,  are  used  in  the  first  year;  and  30  in  each  suc- 
cessive one ;  and  the  profit  of  a  full  crop,  or  rather  the 
supposed  value  of  it  if  sold  in  the  London  markets,  is 

stated 
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Stated  at  almost  3  J.  a  yard  square,  for  six  weeks  succes- 
sively. 

In  the  correspondence  to  which  Mr.  Parkinson's  high 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  plant  gave  rise,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  remarks,  that,  though  "  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  yeomen  of  Lincolnshire,  and  elsewhere,  it  is 
not  true  that  it  is  an  excellent  herb  for  the  kitchen,  for 
It  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  a  gentleman's  garden/' 

But  Mr.  Brynn,  in  his  replies  to  some  queries  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  this  subject  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  seems 
to  entertain  a  very  good  opinion  of  it,  having  cultivated 
It  seven  years. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Brynn's  letter,  con- 
tain all  the  material  observations. 

**  The  j-oots,  planted  in  rows  1 5  inches  apart,  and  one 
iPoot  from  plant  to  plant,  will  be  in  perfection  in  four  or 
five  years,  but  may  be  cut  from  the  second  year.  If 
raised  from  the  seed,  it  will  be  seven  years  before  it 
arrives  at  its  full  growth. 

"  If  the  season  is  mild  it  may  be  cut  at  the  latter  end 
of  April,  Or  early  in  May. 

"  I  think  the  produce  of  ten  square  yards  (which  is 
exactly  the  quantity  I  have)  is  sufEcierit.  to  supply  six 
people,  for  three  days  in  the  week,  the  whole  time  it  is 
in  season. 

"  Many  people  prefer  mercury,  to  either  spinach, 
asparagus,  or  sea-kail ;  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  spi- 
nach, in  my  opinion,  as  it  is  more  firm  when  dressed,  and 
free  from  water. 

**  It  would  be  very  useful  for  cottagers,  as  the  room 

it  requires  is  so  inconsiderable  for  so  large  a  production. 

■ 

The  attention  it  requires  is  very  trifling,  and  it  never 
fails,  be  the  season  ever  so  unfavourable. 

'*  It  certainly  would  cause  a  variety  on  a  gentleman's 

table, 
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tablej  and  if  dressed  with  spinnage^  would  give  fintme^ 
to  that  vegetable.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  mttcb  used  ui 
that  way  in  the  ^orth  of  England 

'*  It  would  advantageously  £ll  up  the  interval  between 
the  old  and  liew  crop  of  potatoes ;  bet  if  substituted  as 
an  article  of  sustenance  in  lieu  of  potatoes^  I  think  it 
would  not  be  useful^  its  nutritious  qualities  not  appearing 
to  me  to  be  equal  to  those  yielded  from  potatoes.'^ 

The  opinion  that  a  species  of  mercury  is  poisonous,  or 
iinwholesomje»  relates  to  a  different  kind  of  plant,  viz. 
the  Dog*s  Mercury  ( mercurlaiis  perennis)^  while  the 
plant  in  question  belongs  to  the  Chetiopodium>  or  goose^ 
ibot  tribe,  of  which  there  are  several  species. 

From  the  testimonies  that  have  been  brought  forward, 
it  would  appear  that  mercury  is  a  useful  garden  vege*- 
table,  but  its  principal  merit  seems  to  consist  in  its  early 
maturity,  and  it  probably  might  meet  with-  a  ready 
sale  in  the  spring,  as .  turnip-tops  are  bought  at  that 
time  with  avidity,  which  are  much  inferior  to  this 
plant. 

Sea'kail,  or  Beach-kail — Which  is  a  rough  hard  plant, 
as  it  grows  wild  on  the  cliffs  near  Burton  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  introduced  about  eight  or  ten  years  into  garden 
culture  in  this  county,  and  is  now  become  very  common 
in  the  gardens  of  the  principal  farmers,  and  is  much  es« 
teemed,  it  being  a  winter  vegetable,  sometimes  in  use  as 
early  as  Christmas,  but  generally  more  early  than  aspara* 

In  cultivating  this  plant  (from  the  information' of  Mr. 
Bridge  and  others),  the  ground  should  be  dug  deep>  and 
well  mixed  with  manure,  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and 
the  plants  should  be  nearly  two  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  tops  must  be  cut  off  in  the  autumn,  and  tb«  wivole 

covered 


tiOTered  fdor  or  five  idchesdeep  vitli  long  horseJittef • 
The  heads  must  be  cut  rather  withbi  the  ground^  when 
about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  before  they  come 
through  the  dung,  which  will  happen  sooner  of  later  ac* 
cording  to  the  warmth  of  the  season,  or  the  quantity  of 
manure  supplied,  and  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  springs 
&c.  Some  people  cover  the  h6ads  with  pans,  &c.  cover- 
ing all  over  with  dung ;  by  which  means,  it  would  seem^ 
they  are  btought  forward  earlier,  and  bieached  more  cfom« 
pletely,  than  in  the  other  method. 
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It  is  supposed  that  there  are  upwards  of  10,000  acres 
of  orchard  ground  in  this  bounty. 

Mr.  Ottan  of  Woottoa  Fitzpaine,  has  an  orchard  of 
SO  acres,  the  trees  about  20  feet  apart.  The  produce  is 
thought  to  be  about  10  hogsheads  of  cyder  per  acre,  but 
is  a  ipatter  of  great  uncertainty.  When  cyder  ferments' 
too  much,  Mr.  Ottan  observes  that  it  should  be  checked 
as  much  as  possible  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  straining 
the  sediment,  which  is  left  after  racking  ofiF,  through  a 
canvas  bag,  and  putting  the  clear  liquor  thus  obtained 
among  the  cyder.  The  apples  which  are  called  sour« 
bitters  and  duster-apples,  are  useful  to  make  cyder  keep 
well,  and  one  pound  of  hops  to  each  hogshead  is  often 
used  with  the  same  intention. 

At  Dallwood,  cyder  of  the  best  kind  is  made  hom  bit« 
ter  apples,  such  as  the  Jersey,  Buckland,  Marybone,  and 
Langstone  kinds,  which  are 'heaped  together  till  ih^f 
sweat,  before  they  are  broken.  It  is  always  racked  off* 
from  the  sediment,  if  it  fSerments  much,  and  the  sweet 
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^fr.  Grorcf  of  Bettbcocobe,  fas  2 
tr^::^.^  d»d  fdii  a  great  maoj  at  3/.  ^d,  ciA.  7 
I^Jt^  Off  crJtxtocks  nine  or  tsn  incaes 
yu/uu^f  arid  clay  wnpped  round  them  in  the 
Hit  t/>;/  itiidar  or  f:{.di\e  branch  b  cat  oaT  for  tiae  3 
fy>t^  ^/f  ^Tiaking  the  oth'^r  branches  spread,  azid  oaae  of 
th'*  iidi>th<xrts  ptrmitttd  to  grow  within  nx  iiest  of  tfat 
Kr<nind* 

Young  applotrces  ihcruld  be  pruned  ;  but  Mr.  Graivi 
(Aneryct,  that  old   trees  frequently  bear  no  more 
after  that  operation,  especially  if  aoy  large  bouglis 
taken  out« 

Mr.  Groves  of  Abbotsbury,  thinks  it  improper  to  sop- 
jiort  applc-tree^  with  props,  after  they  have  become  firm- 
ly rooted,  and  has  convincing  proofs  that  they  thrive  the 
best  when  the  roots  are  moderately  shaken  and  loosened 
by  the  wind. 

Mr,  Groves  has  a  new  orchard  of  about  three  acres, 
in  which  the  trees  are  planted  in  rows  about  eight  yards 
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apart)  but  stand  in  a  trian^lar  form  with  rcipccttocach 
other.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ground  between  the  row« 
is  cultivated,  and  has  been  sown  with  wheat,  clover,  po- 
tatoes, and  flax ;  but  potatoes  are  esteemed  the  most  pro^ 
per  crop. 

The  soil  has  been  dunged,  limed,  and  folded,  and  was 
cuhivated  principally  with  the  view  to  throw  it  up  into 
ridges,  and  thus  deepen  the  vegetable  mould  about  the 
roots,  and  carry  oflF  superfluous  moisture,  which  is  inju- 
rious to  fruit-trees.  This  orchard  has  been  planted  12 
years,  but  Mr.  Groves  believes  it  would  have  flourished 
much  more  if  the  ridges  had  been  formed  before  the 
trees  were  planted.  The  trees  are  sometimes  dressed 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soot,  to  prevent  their  being 
injured  by  hares ;  and  the  moist  or  dewy  appearance  of 
this  composition  is  considered  as  a  sure  prognostic  of 
approaching  rain^  A  cold  wet  soil  is  considered  to  be 
very  improper  for  an  orchard.  Mr.  Banger  of  V^  aterson, 
has  'irrigated  a  piece  of  land,  where  there  are  a  few  apple- 
trees,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  the  water  will 
destroy  them. 

Orchards  are  sometimes  planted  after  the  rate  of  48 
trees  to  the  acre,  or  10  yards  apart,  but  a  more  frequent 
distance  is  seven  or  eight  yards,  and  sometimes  no  more^ 
than  five.  ^  The  trees  are  often  entirely  covered  with 
moss ;  and  it  does  ilot  appear  that  the  easy,  s^afe,  and 
effectual  remedy,  of  white-washing  the  moss  with  lime 
and  water,  is  ever  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Burton  Bradstock,  has  planted  a  small 
orchard  on  what  he  considers  to  be  a  very  improved 
plan.  Large  holes,  Lbelieve  as  much  as  three  feet  deep^ 
were  dug,  and  half  filled  with  furze  and  rubbish,  previ- 
ous to  the  good  mould  being  put  in  which  surrounds  the 
roots  of  the  apple-trees. 
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The  trees  planted  in  this  manner  appear  to  hiTe  grown^ 
yery  rapidly,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  quick  hedge 
which  surrounds  this  garden  and  orchard,  the  subsoil  of 
which  was  also  mixed  with  furze  and  rubbishj  previous 
to  the  planting  of  the  quicksets. 
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CHAP.  X. 


WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


TIMBER  is  scarce  in  this  county^  and  the  quantity 
is  continually  diminishing.  The  Vale  of  Blackmoor  is 
said  to  I^ve  been  very  woody  in  former  time^,  but  at 
present  the  greater  part  of  it  grows  no  other  timbcfr  than 
what  is  interspersed  in  the  hedge-rows  ^  which  is»  how- 
ever, a  considerable  quantity  of  elm,  ash,  &c. 

There  are  few  parishes  that  have  woods  which  contain 
timber  exclusive  of  parks,  where  they  are  mostly  pre- 
served  for  ornament,  and  consequently  are  of  little  use  to 
the  public. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  only  17  parishes  in  the  coun- 
ty, that  have  timber  woods,  and  many  of  the];^  are  thinly 
stored*    They  are  as  follow ; 

Abbotsb.ury,  50  acres  of  oak  timber* 

Charborough,  10  acres  in  the  park* 

Fifehead  NcviUe,  60  acres* 

Hawkcburch,  50  acres,  trees  worth  5A  each. 

Chilton,  100  acres. 

Hilton,  70  acres;  a  little  timber. 

Sydling  St.  Nicholas,  100  acres ;  much  tiqiber. 

Symondsbury,  20  acres  i  some  young  thriving  timber* 
.   Stallbridge,  90  acres  j  a  small  quantity  of  timber* 

Stoke  Gayland,  60  acres ;  mostly  timber* 

Stourton  Caundle,  65  acres ;  a  little  timber. 

Sturminster  Newton,  100  acres,  but  very  little  timber^ 

Tarrant  GunviUe,  250  acres ;  ash  and  oak  timber. 
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Tarrant  Monkton,  50  acres ;  a  little  timber^ 

West  Charborough,  40  acres ;  some  young  timb^. 

Winterbome  Clenston,  S20  acres ;  40  of  which  somf 
fine  ash. 

Winterbome  Wfaitechurch,  44  acres,  and  about  five 
timber  trees  in  the  wood. 

This  enumeration  does  not  amount  to  1500  acres,  but 
there  are  several  other  woods  in  the  county  which  contain 
some  portion  of  timber,  beside  a  number  of  copses,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  haze}  on  the  chst^llcy  soils. '  TKe 
Vale  of  Blackmoor  contains  sortie  woods,  partieutely  id 
the  western  part  of  it,  towards  Hermitage,  Leigh,  &^. 
A  small  portiomconsists  of  oak  only,  without  underwobd, 
and  planted  in  regular  roWSi 

Copse^wood.-^Mr,  Best  of  Dewlish,  says  the  copses  arc 
cut  at  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  for  the  pur]^o«c  rf 
making  hurdles,  without  splitting  the  hazel. 

When  hurdles  are  made  of  older  wood,  the  largest 
branches  are  split.  Ash  in  copses  often  stands  20  year$ 
or  more  for  poles,  hoops,  &c.  Copse-woods  are  seldon^ 
or  ever  let  by  themselves  to  the  tenants  of  the  farms  in 
which  they  are  situated.  The  following  opinions  on  the 
value  of  wood  in  this  county  have  been  collected. 

Mr.  Banger  of  Waterson.- — **  Woods  tut  at  12  or  14 
years'  growth  seldom  produce  more  than  17.  per  acre  per 
annum,  and  often  less.'' 

Mr.  Alner  of  Piddletown.— "  Lord  Orford's  woods, 
cut  at  six  years  old  for  hurdles,  and  from  10  to  14r'for 
hedging,  produce  from  8/.  to  13/.  an  acre,  clear,  beside 
expenses,  at  10  or.  12  years'  growth." 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford  Eagle. — **  Copse  woods,  con- 
sisting of  ash,  willow,  alder,  and  hazel,  are  cut  at  seven 
or  eight  years*  age  for  hurdles,  or  at  14  years  for  dead 
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hedges,  poles  for  railing,  Sec,  and  produce  .oh  the  ave- 
rage 20/.  an  acre." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  a  tenant  should  not  give  more 
than  10 J.  per  acre  for  copse-woods,  to  obtain  a  fair  pro- 
fit by  occupying  them. 

The  general  price  of  cutting  is  2d»  a  pole  of  grubbing 
Dp  woods,  at  from  61.  to  10/.  per  acre. 

Plantations.-^On  such  small  plots  of  wet  land,  by  the 
sides  of  hills,  where  it  wasi  not  easy  to  make  th^  land  per- 
fectly dry,  several  gentlemen  have  made  with^bedsy  or 
plantations  of  willows  and  oziers,  which  are  used  for 
making  baskets,  hurdles,  &c. 

Open  drains  are  often  made  between  the  beds,  and 
the  poor  frequently  plant  potatoes  among  the  sets  for 
some  years,  thus  keeping  the  ground  clean,  and  (as  it  is 
supposed)  affording  more  nourishment  to  the  plantation 
by  the  extra  culture,  than  is  withdrawn  by  the  growth  of 
the  potatoes.  Mr.  Cox  of  Fifehead  Magdalen,- has  seve- 
ral acres  of  withy^ds,  which  he  can  water,  and  lay  dry  at 
pleasure,  by  which  means  their  growth  is  much  accele- 
rated. 

Plantations  of  fir,  of  various  kinds,  intermixed  in  some 
cases  with  other  trees,  have  been  made  by  many  of  the 
principal  proprietors ;  which  have  not  only  contributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  adorn  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
country-seats,  but  have  also  lidded  materially  to  the  value 
of  those  barren  heaths,  which  will  not  admit  of  any  other 
mode  of  improvement. 

As  the  subject  of  Plantations  is  a  very  interesting  one 
to  the  owners  of  the  extensive  heaths  of  Dorsetshire,  the 
fcdlowing  information,  collected  on  this  subject^  is  here 
subjoined. 

Mr.  Harland,  £sirming  bailifiTto  William  Churchill,  Esq. 
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says  their  method  is  to  plant  Scotch  dr  seedlings*  of  two- 
years  old,  four  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  to  remain  one. 
year;  and  the  next  year  to. remove  them  finally  to  the 
plantation.  The  method  they  have  found  to  ans)Krer. 
best  is,  to  grub  up  the  mould  with  a  pick-axe,  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  16  or  18  inches  deep,  and  take  a  spade 
and  make  an  opening  in  the  loosened  n^ould,  putting  ia 
the  root  of  the  plant  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes  are 
dibbled,  and  leaving  the  heath  as  perfect  as  pqssU^le. 
The  higher  the  heath  the  better,  as  it  shades  the  youi^ 
tree  in  its  early  stage*  They  have  intermixed  other  trees 
amongst  the  Scotch  firs,  but. they  did  not  answer  on  the 
tops  t>f  the  hills.  In  the  valleys,  some  birch  and  larch 
prospered  tolerably  well,  but  ash  and  oak  did  not  do  at  alL 
But  on  some  parts  where  the  Scotch  firs  haye'been  cot 
down>  after  having  been  planted  about  50  years,  they 
have  planted  beech,  larch,  and  Spanish-cbesnut,  an^l  they 
do  yery  well ;  and  in  some  parts  there  is  hqre  and  there 
an  oak  in  the  plantations,  that  grows  very  well.  They 
are  supposed  to  proceed  from  acorns  dropped  by  the 
rooks,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  bailiff  supposes  if  , 
acorns  were  dibbled  in,  they  would  grow,  now  the  Scotch 
firs  have  got  up  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  and  wind* 
Mr.  Churcbiirs  plantations,  which  are  chiefly  Scotch  fir, 
grow  very  well,  together  with  those  oaks  which  were 
planted  by  the  rooks ;  but  the  young  oaks  that  were 
planted  fit  the  same  time  widi  the  first,  all  died. 

Duripg  th^  50  years  the  Scotch  firs  have  been  planted, 
the  shade  has  destroyed  all  the  heath,  and  enriched  the 
mould  so  much,  that  the  bailiff  is  of  opinion,  the  ground 
might  be  advantageously  cultivated}  as  the  colour  of  the 
soil  is  entirely  changed.  It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the 
leaf  of  the  Scotch  fir  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  land  as  a 
manure;  but  be  that  ^s  it  ^lay^  tlie  §hadex during  such 
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4  long  time  has  improved  the  soil;  of  which  a  strong 
proof  is  afforded  by  its  growipg  such  tr^es  at  present,  and 
in  a  prosperous  manner,  that  would  not  grow  at  dl  in  its 
original  state.  Bi!it  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
beechi  chesnut^  and.  oaks  flourish  in  their  present  situa- 
tion, as  they  are  suirounded  by  other  plantations  of 
Scotch  firs,  which  sheher  them  from  the  wind,  and  in 
some  measure  from  the  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat. 

Mr.  Harland  thinks  that  enclosing  those  heaths  into 
fields  of  10  or  15  acres,  with  a  plantation  around  them 
about  20  feet  wide,  would  be  a  very  great  improvementt 
as  the  fences  on  both  sides  would  be  a  preservative  to  the 
young  trees,  as  it  is  shade  they  want ;  and  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  plants^tions  taken  in  in  that  manner,  beech, 
larch,  Spanish  chesnut,  and  oaks,  would  grow  at  the  first 
planting  in  those  narrow  belts. 

Mr.  Harland,  in  1807,  bad  a  piece  of  turnips  that  grew 
very  well,  on  some  land  that  was  heath  a  very  few  years 
before ;  $md  they  had  had  no  particular  advantage  more 
than  the  other  turnip  crops.  This  piece  of  turnips  was 
sheltered  by  many  plantations:  they  were  in  drills  in  the 
Scotch  method,  and  as  it  was  a  dry  summer,  their  being 
planted  on  ridges  was  a  circumstance  rather  against 
them.  -  ' 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  nursery-man,  who  has  planted  many 
acres  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  is  of  opinion,  that 
for  profit,  no  other  trees  should  be  planted  at  first,  but 
the  Scotch  fir.  They  should  be  all  seedlings,  and  the 
'Aground  neither  dug  nor  raised,  but  a  hole  made  in  the 
ground  among  the  heath  (the  higher  the  heath  the 
better)  i  put  the  plant  in  the  place  made  by  the  spade» 
smd  tread  up  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  plant.  He  says 
they  cannot  have  too  much  shade  about  them:  if  the 
heath  wdre  so  high  that  the  plant  could  not  be  seen  for 
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two  years  it  would  not  be  the  worse,  as  they  aro  spread' 
ing  their  roots  in^the  ground  all  the  while;  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  trees  being  caused  by  the  wind  shaking  them 
before  their  roots  have  properly  got  hold  of  the  grouiid. 
The  sun  is  also  equally  injurious ;  to  prove  which,  he 
says  he  has  planted  many  round  hills,  and  finds  the  north 
side  of  the  hill  succeed  the  best.  Mr.  Chambers  says 
the  Scotch  fir  is  never  planted  thick  enough;  they  ought 
to  be  so  near  together  as  to  make  the  side  branches  drop 
offi  when  they  are  very  small;  as  if  they  stand  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  side  branches  remain  dn  for 
some  time,  they  leave  a  knot  in  the  tree,  and  spoil  the 
timber. 

He  would  never  have  them  Weeded,  but  let  them  weed 
themselves.  The  plants  are  best  raised  on  poor  sandy, 
or  gravelly  soils :  the  Scotch  firs  will  scarcely  grow  en 
good  land,  and  the  reason  they  do  not  prosper  at  times,  is 
letting  them  stand  to  be  older  than  seedlings,  which  is 
two  years  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown :  the  third  year 
is  dangerous.  After  the  fir  trees  have  been  planted  three 
or  four  years,  he  would  dibble  in  acorns  amongst  them, 
and  beech  mast,  and  they  would  frequently  thrive. 

As  to  planting  oak  plants,  Mr.  Chambers  thinks  that 
improper  at  any  time,  as  an  oak  cannot  be  planted  in  the 
way  nature  has  directed:  it  has  a  tap-root,  which  by  no 
means  ought  to  be  stopped,  as  it  spoils  the  tree. 

Scotch  firs  ought  also  to  be  planted  when  young,  as 
at  that  time  the  prii^cipal  roots  are  like  those  of  a  carrot, 
and  the  side  branches  are  so  small  as  to  meet  with  no 
obstruction  in  the  operation  of  planting.  He  likewise 
says  ash,  intended  for  timber,  is  best  when  raised  in  the 
same  way;  and  that  timber  is  generally  the  best  on  bad 
land,  as  the  slowness  of  its  growth  increases  its 
hardness. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Chambers  observes,  that  on  this  heath-land  (where 
it  seldom  happens  that  any  tree  grows  well  but  fir),  for 
an  ornamental  plantation,  he  would  plant  3000  Scotch  firs, 
1000  spruce  firs,  and  1000  Weymouth  pines  to  an  acre, 
taking  care  at  all  times  to  put  the  Scotch  firs  at  the  out- 
side, to  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  North  wind, 
and  against  the  sun  on  the  south-east.  The  planter  must 
have  wads  to  go  by,  or  he  will  lose  himself,  and  not  plant 
in  rows  both  ways,  but  as  much  zigzag  as  possible. 

The  distance  should  be  three  feet  each  way;  the  ex- 
pense of  the  plants  is  about  5s.  a  thousand,  and  a  man 
and  a  boy  will  plant  500  in  a  day:  the  boy  carries  the 
plants,  and  the  man  makes  an  incision  with  a  spade,  and 
afterwards  treads  up  the  place.  The  whole  expense  is 
about  2/.  5/.  an  acre;  or,  as  the  Weymouth  pine,  and 
the  spruce  fir  may  be  1/.  a  thousand  more,  it  may 
amount  to  3/.  in  acre  to  complete  the  whole.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers very  much  approves  of  my  method  of  making  nar- 
row plantations  first,  and  says  if  they  were  crooked  they 
would  be  the  better. 

Spanish  chesnut,  when  planted,  ought  to  be  cut  ofiF 
three  times,  or  they  will  be  scabby ;  when  they  have  been 
cat  off  they  grow  with  a  close  bark. 
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THE  south-east  part  of  the  county,  extending  from 
Piddletown,  Bere  Regis»^  and  Wimborne  Minster,  to  the 
Purbeck  Hills,  is  a  most  dreary  tract  of  heath  land,  and 
is  scarcely  capable  of  any  improvement  in  the  hands  of 
the  agriculturist.  Marl  is  the  principal  agent  that  can 
be  employed  in  the  improvement  of  dry  sandy  heaths, 
ud  of  this,  very  little  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
sandy  district. 

Potters'  clay  is  abundant  in  some  places;  but  this 
proves  of  no  utility  as  a  manure;  and  apparently  the  whole 
substratum  of  the  heaths  is  a  clay  of  a  somewhat  similar 
quality,  containing  little  or  no  chalk  in  its  composition. 
There  are,  as  may  be  expected,  a  considerable  number 
of  cultivated  spots  in  this  district,  and  some  of  moderate 
fertility  near  the  banks  of  the  Stour>,the  Frome  and  the 
Piddle;  these  have  been  improving  gradually  for  n^any 
^gts,  by  means  of  the  sediment  of  floods,  as  well  as  by 
the  use  of  chalk  and  manures  of  various  kinds,  obtained 
from  towns,  or  by  the  process  of  cultivation:  and  there 
are  many  low  spots  where  the  continual  oozing  of  springs 
has  formed  a  soil  more  or  less  peaty,  but  generally  very 
shallow,  that  might  be  improved  by  enclosing,  draining, . 
paring  and  burning,  chalking.  Sec.  but  the  great  expense 
of  Bills  of  Enclosure,  will  never  be  repaid  by  the  improve^ 
inent  of  a  few  acres. 
The  more  elevated  parts  of  this  immense  waste,  admit 
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of  no^  ojther  improvement  than  planting  with  firs,  &c. 
and  their  value  will  not  increase  very  rabidly  even  by^this 
means.  Mr,  Willis  of  Norden,  near  Corfe,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  heathy  land  will  yield  but  little  profit  when 
planted  with  firs.  This  kind  of  wood  is  not  very  use- 
ful as  an  article  of  firing;  it  will  not  last  many  years  when 
employed  in  i)uilding  sheds,  &c.  and  quickly  takes  the 
dry  rot,  in  places  inaccessible  to  the  ,air;  it  brings  but 
little  money,  eVen  in  these  dear  times,  and  would  not  be 
much  wanted  in  the  event  of  a  general  peace.  In  Mr. 
Willis's  opinion,  ^he  planting  the  heaths  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  poor  in  the  first  instance.  At  present^ 
much  turf  is  procured  from  the  heaths,  at  the  rate  of  2/. 
6rf.  per  1000  turfs,  which  are  conveyed  manymUes^by 
the  htmcrs  for  the  use  of  their  labourers;  and  the  want 
of  this,  article  of  firing  is  much  felt  and  complained  of  by 
the  poor  at  Ringwood,  &c.  where  the  system  of  planting 
has  become  prevalent.  A  few  cattle  are  kept  on  various 
parts  of  the  heaths,  and  some  poor  half-starved  sheep 
are  occasionally  seen  wandering  about,  which  are  some- 
times almost  entirely  swept  oflF  by  the  rot ;  and  even  the 
rabbits  share  the  same  fate. 

Uddings  Park  was  formerly  heath  land,  till  reclaimed 
it  a  great  expense,  by  draining,  &c.  some  of  it  is  now  so 
far  improved,  that  it  has  been  known  to  support  five 
sheep  per  acre,  for  seven  months  together.  There  were, 
however,  some  tnrnlpS  in  a  heathy  part  of  this  park  in 
Mi  10,  which  were  so  poor,  and  over-run  with  the  com 
spurry,  &c.  as  to  afford  no  prospect  of  repaying  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation.  Many  hundred  acres  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood h^ve  been  planted  with  firs,  &c.*  by Great- 
head,  Esq.'  at  the  expense  of  51.  an  acre,  the  planter 
keeping  the  whole  in  order  for  three  years.  Some  low' 
moist  soils  n6ar  Udding^  Park,  rather  of  a  peaty  nature, 

seem 
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s:«m  to  have  been  cultivated,  and  afterwards  ni^Iected: 
at  present,  they  are  covered  with  no  kind  of  vegetation 
but  a  few  tufts  of  various  kii\ds  of  sedge,  and  other  coarse 
grasses. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  a  part  of  Can- 
ford-heath,  a  few  tniles  from  Poole  ;  but  it  has  not  the 
prospect  of  being  a  very  successful  one. 

Mr.  Park  of  St.  Giles's,  would  not  advise  any  farmer 
to  accept  of  heath  land,  rent-free,  on  condition  of  its 
being  brought  into  cultivation ;  some  of  the  heaths  might 
be  chalked,  and  some  crops  might  be  obtained  from  them 
by  a  liberal  allowance  of  manure,  but  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  ruining  the  rest  of  the  farm>  audits  occupier. 
Mn  Park,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  heaths  may  be  materially  improved  by 
planting,  and  much  has  been  done  by  J.  Frampton>  £s(j. 
of  M(M-eton,  and  many  other  gentlmen,  and  lately  some 
extensive  plantations  have  been  made  oh  Canford-»heatfay 
which  has  been  divided  by  an  Act  of  Enclosure. 

Firs  have  also  been  planted  on  the  waste  lands  near 
Weymouth,  with  every  prospect  of  profit  and  success* 

There  are  probably  50,000  acres  of  open  heaths,  and 
fir  plantations  on  a  similar  soil. 

Cranborne  Chase. — This  Chase  is  a  free  warren,  and 
was  a  gift  of  the  Crown  to  Lord  Rivers,  who  has  a  right 
to  keep  deer  all  over  it. 

It  consists  principally  of  hazel  wood,  with  some  Mack 
thorns,  and  a  few  timber  trees :  the  wood  is  cut  at  12, 
or  13  years'  growth,  and  the  deer  are  fenced  out  of  these 
parts  for  three  years,  by  very  high  strong  hedges,  after 
which  time  they  run  all  over  it,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  do  some  good  by  keeping  down  the  blackthorns. 
The  Chase  is  pernicious  to  the  farmers  iti  the  neighbour- 
hood. 
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hood,  and  is  the  occasion  that  few  turnips  are  sown^  as 
the  depredations  of  the  deer  on  this  crop  are  great,  and 
cannot  be  prevented. 

The  Downs — ^Occupy  a  large  portion  of^  the  county, 
and  are  in  general  destitute  of  shelter,  either  from  trees 
or  hedges. 

"  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  county,  is  the  open 
and  unenclosed  parts  covered  by  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
scattered  over  the  downs,  which  are  in  general  of  a  de- 
lightful verdure  and  smoothness,  affording  a  scene  beau- 
tifully picturesque"— C/flfri%^. 

The  down  grasses  are  mostly  of  a  slender  and  diminu- 
tive kind,  yet  the  herbage  is  said  to  become  hard  and 
unpalatable,  if  it  is  not  fed  down  very  close.  In  some 
parts  of  the  downs  there  is  an  intermixture  of  a  kind 
of  hard  carnationy  or  sedge-grass,  of  a  blue  or  a  yellow 
colour  \  and  in  other  places  the  herbage  consists  almost 
entirely  of  wild  bumet,  mouse-ear,  moss,  &c.  In  ge* 
neral,  the  downs  appear  smooth  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  but  there  are  occasional  patches  of  ling,  or  heath, 
and  furze. 

The  heath  plant  seldom  appears  on  those  parts  of  the 
downs  that  are  so  thinly  covered  with  a  dry  loam,  that 
the  vegetable  fibres  may  be  supposed  to  penetrate  into 
the  chalky  substratum,  but  is  more  generally  the  occupier 
of.those  spots  where  the  chalk  lies  deep,  and  the  soil  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  little  different  from  the  sandy 
heaths. 

Tlie  downs  along  the  western  borders  of  the  chalky 
district,  by  Up  Cerne,  Evershot,  &c.  are  in  a  very  rough 
state.  In  this  neighbourhood,  there  are  deep  beds  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  above  the  chalk  ;  and  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  heath  and  furze.    These  ar- 
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ikies  are  useful  in  supplying  fiiel  to  the  labouring  classes  ; 
and  it  is  not  improper  to  permit  a  few  furze  bushes  to  be 
scattered  over,  the  downs  and  sheep  pastures^  as  they  af« 
ford  shelter,  as  well  as  pasturage  to  the  sheep  in  winter. 

The  upland  part  of  the  county  contains  a  very  great 
extent  of  down-land,  as  well  as  some  rough  and  coarse 
pastures,  which  in  their  present  state  are  but  of  little 
value.  A  great  part  of  this  land  might  be  converted  to 
tillage,  to  the  profit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
would  keep  more  and  better  stock  than  it  does  now  in  iti 
natural  state,  and  would  produce  large  crops  of  corn  un^ 
der  good  management,  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops*   . 

Such  of  the  proprietors  as  doubt  4he  truth  of  this 
assertion,  may  easily  make  a  temporary  experiment,  by 
hurdling  off  10  or  12  acres  of  down,  pr  any  other  rough 
pasture,  that  has  sufficient  depth  of  soil  for  the  plough, 
and  crop  it  in  the  following  manner, viz.  1st,  year,  Tunjips^ 
2nd,  Spring  vetches  fed  off,  and  into  turnips,  and  rape  th^ 
same  summer ;  3d,  Oats,  or  barley,  with  grass-sei^ds ; 
4th,  Grasses,  mown,  and  the  hay  spent  on  the  same  field 
in  the  winter ;  5th,  Grass,  or  rape,  summer-fed  j  6tb, 
Wheat  or  oats,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  &c. 
to  be  followed  with  turnips  and  rape,  with  occasional 
variations.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  double  the  weight 
of  provender  would  be  provided  for  stock  by  jthis  means, 
.as  could  have  been  produced-  by  the  same  land  in  its  na- 
tural state,  during  the  whole  seven  years,  independent 
(as  before  stated)  of  the  corn  crops.  The  first  process 
for  converting  such  lands  into  tillage,  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  that  of  paring  and  burning. 

Mr.  Wickins  would  never  suffer  maiden  downs  to  be 
broken  up,  as  he  believes  a  turf  of  equal  value  could 
never  be  restored.  Such  as  have  been  broken  up  near 
Blandford,  and  elsewhere,  he  observes,  have  been  re- 
duced 


duced  to  a  caput  mortuum  by  burnings  and  will  nerer  te- 
covcr  their  fertility ;  many  of  them  are  not  worth  5/« 
per  acre,  while  others  are  Worth  8j.  or  lOx.  an  acre* 
Mrl  Park  of  St.  Giles's,  says  maiden  dowii  oiight  never  to 
be  touched ;  but  4ie  does  not  appeal  to  entertain  the 
same  objections  against  ploughing,  or  even  burning  such 
parts  of  the  down-land,  as  has  been  cultivated  and  in* 
jured  as  much  as  possible  by  the fjtrmersof  ancient  times* 

The  necessity  of  folding  sheep  on  the  arable  land,  and 
thus  maktn^?he  downs  as  pdor  ^s  possible,  Is  afcertJed  on 
afl  hands.  If  this  is  not  done  they  say  the  arable  will  dc« 
clinein  value. 

Mr.  Park  believes  there  is  nothing  so  useful  as  sainfoin 
Ott  poor  thin  chalky  soils.  It  produces  frequently  two 
tons  per  aCre,  of  excellent  hay,  for  many  years  together, 
aftd  sometimes  continues  to  be  a  tolerable  plant  for  15 
years ;  but  it  leaves  the  Jand  poot  and  foul,  and  can 
scarcely  be  Sown  igain  in  the  same  field,  in  a  man's  life- 
time. 

According  to  Mr.  Shaw  of  Spettisbury,  the  downs  irt 
that  parish  are  worth  about  5/.  an  acre,  and  keep,  per- 
haps, two  sheep  an  acre  for  three  months.  Thejr  produce 
little  grass  before  Midsummer  and  nothing  irt  the  winter* 

•  The  CorHmont-^Of  this  county  are,  for  the  most  part, 
included  among  the^  heaths  and  clowns,  which  could  not 
be  enclosed  and  fenced  without  great  expense.  On  this 
Subject  Mr.  Chridge  remarks,  *•  The  greater  part  of  the 
commons  in  the  enclosed  countiy  are  stinted,  one  horse 
or  two  beasts  to  a  leaze ;  the  horse  leaze  is  estimated 
(In  179S)  to  be  worth  SO/.,  and  half  that  sum  for  a  beast*'" 
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CHAP.  Xli. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECT.    I. — BRAINING. 

THE  mifcjor  part  of  the  clay  district  It  mievei^  er 
JuUy  grouiid>  and  frequently  contains  cfaa&k,  sandy  or 
brot^en  strata  of  limestone.  From  this  it  may  be  pre^ 
sumedj  that  draining  will  be  a  very,  necessary  operatioi^ 
while  the  abundance  of  stone  will  contribute  much  to  the 
^se  of  execution  and  duralnlity  of  the  work» 

The  exertions  which  have  been  made  in  this  branch,  of 
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improvement)  are  very  considerable  and  me]:itorioiiSi 
Much  draining  has  been  done  in  the  vale  between  For* 
tisham  and  Abbotsbury,  by  first  cutting  a  trench  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  afterwards  another,  twelve  inches  deq> 
from  the  bottom  of  the  first,  and  four  inches  wide,  cover- 
ing the  narrow  part  at  the  bottom  by  a  reversed  turf, 
which  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  which  are  left  for 
that  purpose. 

Some  drains  have  been  fijled  with  stones  at  Portisham ; 
but  the  carting  of  the  stones  updn  that  cold  clay  soil  in 
winter  is  deemed  very  injurious. 

Mr.  Groves  of  Luke  Farm,  in  Abbotsbury,  has  had 
experimental  proofs  that  draining  will  not  answer  on 
strong  tough  clays,  except  the  drains  are  filled  with  stone 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  Unless  it  be  thus 
performed,  the  water  will  almost  cover  the  ground  in 
rainy  weather,  while  the  drains  remain  nearly  dry. 
Th^se  circumstances  seem  to  be  well  understood  in  most 

parts 
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pm%xii  the  county  at  present,  many  farmers  filling  thd 
drains  quite  to  the  top  With  stones,  and  leaving  them' 
without  any  covering.  In  making  turf  drains^  Mr.  Groves 
opens  the  ground  f6ur  spits  deep :  the  first  is  fourteen 
inches  widC)  and  four  deep  $  the  second  is  eight  inches 
wide,  and  eight  inches  deep;  the  third  is  also  eight 
inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep;  and  the  last  spit  is  eight 
inches  deep,  but  only  four  in  width.  The  third  spit  is 
filled  with  wood,  and  covered  with  a  reversed  turf;  and 
the  expense  of  digging,  filling,  &c.  is  about  6i.  or  7//.  a 
^urd  (of  15  feet).  Mr.  Groves  has  tried  the  mole* 
plough,  but  could  not  work  it  on  account  of  the  stones  i 
the  treading  of  the  horses  in  this  operation  was  also 
deemed  very  injurious  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Swyre,  has  drained  134*  acres  with  ston^f 
ait  an  expense  of  6/.  an  acre,  and  much  of  the  pasture** 
JaUid  has  been  drained  with  sods  only. 

Mr.  Bryant  in  the  same  parish,  has  drained  about  80 
acres  with  stones  ;  the  drains  from  20  to  24  inches  decip, 
and  filled  nearly  to  the  top  in  pastures,  and  within  six 
inches  in  arable  land.  Turf-draining  is  here  6(/.  a  gourde 
and  stone-draining  from  6£/.  to  1/.,  beside  the  expetise  of 
digging  and  hauUng  the  stones  from  the  quarries.  Much 
of  the  gneth-land  was  injured  by  sour  sedgy  grass  and 
rushes  previous  to  its  being  drained,  but  is  now  much 
altered  for  the  better. 

Mr.  Bishpp  of  Cheddington,  has  drained  200  acres  of 
his  own  estate,  some  with  turf,  scmie  with  stone,  and  a 
part  w|th  fursie.  The  expense  of  digging,  &c.  7d.  a  rope 
id  20  feet,  and  I/,  when  done  with  stone.    The  mole* 
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{dough  has  been  tried  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  did  not 
answeTf.  on  account  of  the  land  having  some  grai^elly 
veins  under  the  surface. 
jMr.  Wood  of  Osmington,  believes  the  expense  of 

z  2  draining 
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dnining  is  about  40/.  per  acre,  beside  the  carriagCi  &c. 
of  the  stones.  By  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  drains 
are  on  the  average-almost  two  poles  apart,  as  they  cost 
about  6d.  a  gourd  for  stone,  and  5d.  for  turf. 

Mr.  J.  Bridge  thinks  the  whole  expense  of  stone- 
draining  is  scarcely  so  little  as  2s.  6d.  a  pole,  which  would 
amount  to  no  less  than  8/.  or  9L  per  acre. 

Mr.  Ottan  of  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  states  the  expense  of 
draining  at  about  14^.  a  rope  of  20  feet^  for  digging  and 
filling,  and  probably  5/.  when  all  expenses  are  included. 
The  stone  is  conveyed  in  a  waggon  with  four  horses^  at  a 
guinea  a  day. 

At  Dallwood,  a  boggy  close  of  three  acres  has  been 
drained  by  Mr.  Stocker,  at  the  expense  of  40/.  The 
stones  were  brought  from  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
and  laid  in  the  drains  after  the  rate  of  one  dung-pot  of 
stones  to  a  rope  of  drainage,  the  digging  and  filling.  <x£ 
which  cost  20/.  at  1/.  a  rope. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  (though  it  is  well  worth 
consideration  by  those  who  think  leases  useless),  that  this 
field  is  Mr.  Stocker's  own  property. 

Mr.  Garland  of  Wareham,  has  made  some  strong 
clays  at  Lychet  Minster  very  productive,  by  means  of 
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draining,   which  were  formerly  said  to  be  incapable  of 
bearing  any  thing. 

At  Beaminster,  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  R.  Bridge  have 
drained  many  acres  of  pasture-land,  &c.  with  stone,  in 
drains  two  feet  deep  ^  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Fifehead  Mag- 
dalen, has  made  great  improvements  by  draining  with 
stone  and  turf^  and  Lumbert's  mole-plough,  which,  is 
worked  by  means  of  one  horse  turning  a  windlass,.  &c. ;. 
and  is  understood  to  prove  very  serviceable  on  clays  that. 
are  not  too  loose,  and  which  are  free  from  large  stones 
or  veins  of  sand  or  gravel. 

Lodmore> 
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•  Lodmore,  near  Weymomh,  is  a  boggjr'tract  of  consi* 
derable  extent^  which  Mr.  Henning  believes  is  capable  of 
drainage,  but  some  opposition  of  interests  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  attempt  from  being  made. 

Lord  Digby  repays  his  tenants  one  half  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  draining ;  and  has  thus  given  an  example  of 
liberality  worthy  of  universal  imitation. 

Those  gentlemen  fanners  who  occupy  their  own  free- 
hold or  leasehold  estates,  appear  decisively  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  improvement  <;^  the  soil  in  this  county ;  very 
much  has,  however,  been  done  by  many  other  farmersi, 
who  appear  thus  to  place  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
honour  and  generority  of  their  landlords,  which  a  sevea 
years'  lease  will  scarcely  be  thought  to  repay* 

Many  of  the  sloping  sides  of  hills  round  the  Vale  of 
Pla^^cmoor,  &c.  are  often  drained  by  open  cuts  across  the 
4ecliii^ties,  especially  in  pastures  where  there  are  no 
springs  $  a  mode  of  drainage  wjiich  cannot  be  used  in 
4>ther  counties,  where  the  pastures  consist  of  ridge  or  ley9 
running  sti^aigbt  up  the  hills* 

There  is  much  boggy  land  near  the  river  Alleo,  be* 
cween  St.  Giles's  and  Wimbome,  wh^h  it  is  Intended  to 
flrsun  by  t)ie  aathorijty  of  ^  A^t  of  P^rliaioen^. 


SECT.  II.-<^PABIN6  AND  BURNING. 

This  practice,  which  is  termed  bum-bakingf  has  made 
but  little  progress  in  Dorsetshire;  some  of  the  principal 
ls^id*agents,  &c.  are  so  inimical  to  it,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  'suppose  their  opinion  is  unmixed  with  prejudice. 
Mr*  Andrews  of  Orchard^  and  another  gentleman,  who 
foxv^txly  bttn»»b»i^d  60  acres  in  the  parish  of  Chettle^ 
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cntirelj  disafiprovie  of  it.  In  their  opiiiiofi,  the  fire  not 
only  consumes  a  part  of  the  soili  but  leaves  the  remainder 
of  such  a  dry  dusty  nature,  that  a  person  can  scarcdy 
walk  over  it  without  sinking  almost  to  his  ancles  at  every 
step.  It  makes  the  soil  so  fertile  at  first,  that  40  hnsbels 
of  wheat  per  acre  are  sometimes  obtained,  but  after  a  few 
crops,  it  becomes  exceedingly  poor,  and  nothing  wiH  ite* 
ctore  it  to  its  former  fertility.  Burned  lands  they  add» 
will  never  bear  grass  more  than  one  year  at  a  time  after* 
wards,  and  therefore  cannot  be  laid  again  to  pennaiient 
pasture ;  it  bears  a  bad  thin-bladed  grass,  which  no  tattle 
will  eat,  and  which  has  roots  like  shaht.  Tet  Mr.  Aj|i» 
drews  allows,  it  is  proper  to  burn  slighdy  such  stncig 
land-pastures  as  are  rough  and  sedgy,  previous  to  breaking 

them  up. 

The  great  objection  which  is  here  brought  Ibrvifd 
against  bum-baking,  is  its  tendency  to  make  the  l^dd-''!^ 
light ;  an  effect  which  takes  place  in  a  permanent  maoh 
ner,  in  proportion  as  the  clayey  particles  of  the  soil  ai^ 
turned  to  brick-dust,  but  probably  no  farther. 

The  irreclaimable  state  of  poverty  which  succeeds,  is 
probably,  in  most  cases,  the  effect  of  growing  com  crops, 
and  thus  conveying  away  all  the  principles  of  fertility, 
instead  of  mixing  them  again  intimately  with  the  soil,  by 
the  growth  and  consumption  of  turnips,  tares,  rape,  &c. 

It  may  be  remarked  too,  in  this  place,  that  tha  land  in 
question  has  been  ruined  only  so  far  as  to  render  it  inca- 
pable of  bearing  more  than  two  or  three  white  crops  in 
succession  ;  which  is  the  practice  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wickiiis  of  Mapperton  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
process  injures  and  diminishes  the  soil,  even  under  the 
best  kind  of  management  5  the  upper  inch  of  the  soil  on 
the  downs,  which  is  worth  more  than,  all  the  rest,  is 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  what  fertility  remains, 

is 
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b  washed  do^m  in  a  few  years  ioto  tbe  chaikyr  tobsMk 
turn,  and  the  soil  is  left  a  mere  ca^  moriuumf  incapa^bl^ 
of  producing  any  thing  valuable.  He  says;,  there  ar^ 
numerous  instances  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  some  in  Dor- 
$et,  where  lands  that  have  been  burned,  perhaps  a  ceiN 
tury  agOy  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance*  Several 
other  gentlemen  express  a  similar  opinion  on  this  point} 
but  their  Opinion  is  scarcely  to  be  deemed  an  impartial 
one,  when  they  predict  the  ill  success  of  this  processi 
under  good  management,  from  observing  the  oonstfi* 
ipences  of  it  under  opposite  tircumstances.  There  is  great 
fcason  to  brieve  that  the  downs,  which  were  burned  a 
IrttHdredy  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  produced  no  tomipSf 
#r .other  green  crops,  as  long  as  they  woiild  produce  a 
mificiency  of  corn  to  repay  the  expenses;  and  this,  witb^ 
out  any  other  manure  than  perhaps  a  little  sheep-folding, 
tibough  the  straw  thus  obtained  afforded  perhs^  enough 
manure  to  dress  as  many  acres,  on  some  other  parts  of 
ihe  £urm,  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  cart-loads  per  acre. 
The  scanty  produce  of  these  burned  lands  is  abo  con<i 
veyed  away,  as  much  as  possible,  by  folding  sheep,  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Henning  of  Dorchester,  thinks  this  process  of 
burning  cannot  be  very  pernicious  under  good  m»iage« 
ment,  as  it  is  now  common  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  soil 
of  the  downs  is  much  thinner  than  those  of  Dorset. 

Mr.  Willis  of  Corfe,  has  burned  some  rough,  heathy 
ground,  and  planted  it  with  potatoes.  At  Hook,  somo 
land  has  been  pared  and  burned ;  and  Mr.  Bishop  of 
Cheddingtoa  is  of  opinion  it  will  be  useful,  as  the  land 
is  not  light. 

Burning  has  been  tried  at  Melbury  Osmund,  but  is 
not  approved,  as  the  day  turned  to  a  hard,  biick-lika 
nabstsmce.   .The  iiK)st  rational  advocatei  of  bttrdidg  ad« 

2  4  '        mit* 
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sut^  that  both  clay  soils^  and  those  \otf  a  lighter  kind, 
should  be  pared  as  thin  as  possible^  and  th^  CI47  should 
pot  be  burned  to  a  hard  brick* 

A  field  of  tiimips,  belonging  to  Mr.  Spearof  Monk* 
toi^  exhibited  almost  as  spotted  an  appearance  as  is  seeq 
in  burn-baked  fields,  which  was  caused  merely  by  bum* 
U9g  couchrgrass  in  the  common  manner,  and  spreading 
the  ashes.  This  eSect,  he  adds>  cannot  be  prevented, 
unless  the  whole  soil  be  shovelled  away ;  and  it  seems  to 
indicate,  that  it^would  be  beneficial,  if  possiblsf  to  hea^ 
the  whole  soil  in  the  same  degree  as  the  4>art  is  heated 
which  is  immediately  beneath  the  heaps  of  couch.  Mr. 
Spear  seems  to  be  neither  friendly  nor  inimical  to  the 
burning  process  in  general,  but  he  allows  that  burned 
ground  does  not  bear  seeds  well  afterwards,  and. is  apTto 
produce  much-strap*grass^  which  runs  along  the  siirf9ice.^i 

Mr.  Park  of  St.  Giles's,  has  no  bad  opinion  of  thi^ 
practice ;  he  says  many  downs  have  been  broken  up  both 
with  and  without  burning,  and  as  the  soil  here,  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  hei^thy  district,  is  not  of  a  light 
nature,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  injured. 

It  is  probable  the  process  of  burn-baking  will  be  advan-? 
tageously  resorted  to,  when  the  intended  drainage  of  the 
boggy  tract  between  St.  Giles's  and  Wimborne  is  put 
into  execution. 

The  objection  which  is  brought  forward  against  bi|n^ 
ing,  on  account  of  its  consuming  the  soil,  is  not  strictly 
founded  in  truth,  as  no  kind  of  earth  is  capable  of  beipg 
thus  destroyed.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  portion  of 
vegetable  matter  is  consumed  and  lost,  but  it  is  con- 
tended,' that  the  ashes  which  are  left,  possess  the  power  of 
assisting  to  produce  more  vegetable  matter  than  is  lost  by 
burning, 

Yet  it  is  allowed  on  ^dl  hands,  that  the  operation  of 

fire 
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fire  briags  the  powers  of  the!  soil  so  completely  into  act 
tion^  that  the  defect  of  omitting  to  manm^  the  land  till 
It  appears  to  need  it,  is^  (for  some  unknown  reaion}»  al«- 
most  irretrievably  ruinous,  and  i^  nearly  similar  in  ef* 
feet  to  that  of  feeding  an  ai^imal  already  half  dead  bj 
starvation.  ^ 

.  In  Chap.  XI.  will  be  seen  Mr.  Ilott's  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  breaking  up  some  of  the  downs  by  the  pror 
cess  of  burn*baking ; .  and  as  he  has  had  some  experience 
in  this  line,  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  this  county^  his 
arguments  in  defence  of  it  are  here  inserted. 

^*^  I  am  aware  that  many  people  are  prejudiced  against 
paring  and  burning)  but,  Irom  tlie  knowledge  I  have  had 
of  its  good  effects  upon  the  stoncrbrash  hills  in  Qxfbrdf 
shire>  as  well  as  upon  the  Gloucestershire  Cotswolds,  and 
the  chalk  hills  of  Berkshire,  where  it  is  £ist  spreadingt 
as  well  from  my  own  practice  as  from  that  of  others,  I 
am  fully  convinced  there  is  no  system  so  good  for  con- 
verting  into  tillage  all  kinds  of  down  land,  poor  pastures, 
and  old  French*grass  layers,  where,  the  soil  is  not  top 
flinty  to  obstruct  the  paring-plough.  I  do  not  meaot 
however,  to  include  the  very  poor  thin  down  land  that 
has  hot  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  for  the  plough,  nor 
those  pastures. that  will,  in  th^ir  present  state,  suppcnrt  a 
considerable  quantity  pf  stock  at  an  early  season  of  the 
spring. 

'<  I  have  seen  and  known  the  practice  of  burning  all 
my  life*  and-  so  did  my  father  before  me,  and  neter 
knew  any  injury  done  by  it,  when  performed  by.  good 
farmers;  bqt  on  the  contrary,  very  great  advantages  have 
ensued  both  to  landlord  and  tenant.  Tet  I  never  knew 
this,  or  any  other  mode  of  converting  land  to  .tillage^ 
succeed  well  in  the  hands  of  bad  farmers. 

^'  I  fm  positive  it  ^n  be  PPthing  but  the  abuse  of  th? 

practice, 
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firactice,  by  taking  a  succession  of  com  crops,  that  am 
hnng  h  into  disrepute. 

'^  There  is  much  unprofitable  pasture-land  in  Dorset^ 
that  ought  to  be  broken  up  by  pariilg  and  burning,  with 
the  addition  of  chalk  and  lime  where  the  soil  requires 
them.  It  might  be  made  to  bear  com  but  once  in  three 
Or  four  yearS|  with  green  crops  and  artificial  grass  be« 
tween. 

^  That  by  thus  converting  a  part  of  the  rough  pasture 
vod  down  land  of  this  county  into  tillage,  there  would 
be,  an  advantage,  I  am  well  convinced,  and  that  both  ta 
landlord  and  tenant;  the  latter  being  enabled  to  keep 
snore,  and  better  stock,  and  the  former  receiving  a  SKV 
derate  increase  of  rent. 

^  The  practice  is  spreading  in  most  counties,  and  if 
creeping  into  Dorsetshire,  where  at  present  it  is  in  iti 
infancy,  and  of  course  but  little  understood. 

<*  There  is  a  prevalent  idea,  that  burn-baking  makcai  $ 
light  soil  lighter  still;  but  let  any  person  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice  take  a  journey  in  the  spring 
months  into  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire,  where  it 
is  practised  upon  the  thinnest  and  lightest  soils,  with  ;a 
calcareous  substratum,  and  inquire  the  particulars  of  the 
practice,  and  the  result.  Perhaps  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  its  first  introduction,  yet  they  will  probably  be  told, 
(as  a  sensible  man  told  Mr.  Young),  that  were  it  not  for 
sainfoin,  paring  and  burning,  and  turnips,  the  Cotswold 
farmers  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  stone-brash  farmers 
of  Oxfordshire,,  could  not  pay  one-third  of  their  present 
rents.  In  fact,  I  know  not  of  one  practical  farmer  in  the 
above  counties,  who  does  not  do  it  upon  his  own  estate, 
not  excepting  even  the  shallowest  sides  and  brows  of 
hills.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  lessening  the  soil,  nor 
of  its  making  it  more  light;  and  must  again  repeat  my 

opinion) 
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djpoionr  thst  all  pasture4aiid,  when  ccmverted.  to  tillage^ 
should  be  pared  and  burned)  and  that  all  apprehensioiM 
pf  injuring  the  land,  under  proper  management,'  is  ab- 
purdj  and  utterly  unfounded  in  fact/' 


iECT.    III. MANURING. 

Thb  principal  manure  which  is  used  in  this  county,  as 
#eU  as  in  all  other  places,  consists  of  yard-dung,  of 
course, '^nd  is  here  trailed /0/*^i/ff|',  from  the  provincial 
toame  of  the  carts  which  are  used  for  Conveying  it  into 
the  fields. 

It  is  th^  opinion  of  many  farmers  in  this  county,  that 
long  dung  is  far  more  useful  than  such  as  is  well  rotted, 
even  when  used  in  equal  quantities;  that  from  20  to  30 
pot-loads,  of  16  bushels  each,  are  laid  on  an  acre;  and 
that  one  load  of  long  dung,  properly  applied,  will  prove 
of  more  service  than  three  of  short  dung,  which  is 
treated  in  the  common  way  by  turning  in  the  yards,  and 
thus  posing  all  its  salts,  &c.  by  evaporation. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  manure  that  is  made  in  tl>fe 
farm*yards,  (or  bartons^  as  they  are  here  termed),  is  laid 
on  the  second  year's  clover-leys,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer previous  to  their  being  broken  up  for  wheat:  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  much  trouble  is  taken  to  heap  it  up 
and  turn  it  over  repeatedly,  to  assist  the  putrefactive  pro- 
|l^S|  but  the  system  originates  rather  in  a  want  of  hand$ 
than  in  any  settled  opinion  of  long  straw  being  a  more 
efficacious  supporter  of  vegetation  than  well  rotted  ma- 
nure. No  scruple  is  made  in  laying  the  manure  amcngst 
the  grass  on  the  layers  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer, 
and  one  gentleman  observed,  ^'  I  suppose  your  theorists 
will  say  we  do  very  wrong,  in  thus  exposing  the  richest 

parts 
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ptits  of  our  pot-«dung  and  sheep's  manure  tb  be  exhaled 
«Qd  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun." 

J.  Woods  Esq.  of  Osmingtoni  docs  not  like  long 
dung,  but  always  wishes  it  tp  be  turned  in  the  yard| 
and  a  gentleman  of  Wareham,  who  seems  to  be  a  dis* 
ciple  of  the  late  Mr.  BakeweH,  thinks  a  farmer  should 
always  have  a  year's  manure  to  spare.    ProbaUy  in  this 

caK>  as  in  many  others,  both  extremes  are  wrong. 

» 

I 

lie  Sheep»fold — \&  probably  held  in  as  high  estiinatioa 
in  this  county  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.-  It  is  ccmw 
fidered  by  most  of  the  farmers  not  only  as  a  manure  of  a 
very  useful  kind  (which  no  person  will  dispute),  but  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arable 
land,  and  without  wbigh  the  produce  would  decline  very 
considerably* 

Mr.  R.  Bridge  of  Langdon  Farm,  nqar  Beaminster,  is. 
of  opinion,  that  folding  on  seeds  is  not  so  useful  as  on 
fallow  \  ;ind  he  thinks  that  100  sheep  folded  on  land 
aft^r  it  has  been  broken  up,  will  do  as  much  good  as  five 
times  as  many  folded  on  the  unbroken  leys.  Wheat,  he 
adds,  is  always  the  be3t  on  land  which  is  hardened  by  the 
'  fold  after  it  is  ploughed,  and  scariiged  before  sowing. 

Mr.  Banger  of  Waterson,  often  folds  his  land  twice 
for  wheat,  with  a  gpod  coat  of.  manure  in  addition  \  and^ 
in  common  with  Mr.  J.  Bridge  and  several  other  farmers^ 
entertains  an  opinipn,  that  a  very  plentiful  quantity  of 
manure,  either  from  the  yard  or  the  fold,  is  of  more  pn^ 
portiqnate  utility  th^n  a  smaller  quantity. 

This  is  an  opinion  which,  whether  well«founded  or 

not,  has  very  nmch  the  appearance  of  a  prejudice>  and  is 

not  easily  confirmed  or  cpnfuted.     In  reasoning  on  this 

subject,  it  is  said  that  a  large  quantity  of  manure  causes  9 

fermenfation  in  the  ground,  and  that  when  sheep  are  kept 


in  n  grftds««field  without  fotding,  it  cannot  htpertelved  tYOt 
their  manure  is  of  any  utility.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
the  force  of  these  arguments  is  not  very  perceptible ;  and 
such  as  observe  the  hixuriance  of  those  patches  of  ctflm 
which  arise  from  the  urine  or  dung  of  cattle,  which  is 
dropped  while  cultivating  the  ground,  may  perhaps  be 
kd  to  conclude,  that  the  produce  of  manure  »  exactly 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  and  that  100  sheep  will  do 
as  much  good  when  they  range  the  whole  field  at  liberty, 
9S  if  penned  up  in  a  small  fold,  for  the  purpose  of  render* 
ing  the  effect  visible. 

These  arguments  are  not  brought  forward  with  a  view 
to  make  it  appear  that  folding  is  of  no  utility,  but  rathef   * 
that  its  merits  are  extolled,  perhaps,  to  some  degree  of 
excess. 

It  is  pleaded,  that  if  sheep  are  not  folded,  they  will 
distribute  their  dung  with  great  irregularity  %  whichf 
when  all  attendant  circumstances  are  considered,  is  of  no 
weight  whatever  in  a  level  and  fruitful  country,  where  it 
is  not  necessary  to  impoverish  the  pasture  to  enrich  the 
arable  land  ;  but  in  this  hiliy  district  the  case  is  very  dif> 
fisrent,  and  many  of  the  farmers  assert,  that  sheep  left  at 
liberty  will  generally  leave  their  manure  eitheS*  on  the 
tpps  or  bottoms  of  the  hills,  while  the  sloping  sides  of 
them  are  invariably  the  least  fertile  and  most  in  need  of 
manure. 

tt  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  aa(  a  common* 
opinion,  that  the  gundy  siab,  or  scab^  in  sheep,  is  c^iutedf 
by  folding  too  thickly,  and  consequently  that  many  prefer' 
folding  thinly,  and  go  twice,  or  even  three  times  over  the 
ground.  This  gentleman  is  of  opinion, -that  1000  sheep' 
should  manure  an  acre  in  a  night,  which  may  be  called^ 
halfrfolding,'and  is  worth  about  20x.  This  is  very  near 
the  opinion  entertained  by  some  farmers  in  Bedfordshire,-^ 

that 
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that  the  manure  of  sheep  is  worth  a  iarthing,  eack  per 
sfacq>  per  night. 

Chamber Jy. — In  the  I$Ie  of  Portlands  they  have  a  prac* 
dee  of  long  standing,  of  preserving  all  the  urine  that  is 
made  in  winter,  carrying  it  out  in  casks,  and  distributing 
it  over  the  wheat  crc^,  in  a  manner  somewhat  dmilar  to 
that  used  in  watering  the  streets  of  large  towns.  This 
kind  of  manure  has  been  found  to  answer  well,  2t&  may 
be  believed,  from  the  average  produce  of  the  Isle  being 
18  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  while  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  not  17i  bushelsj  and  t;he  Isle  of  Portland  is  re- 
markably poor  land. 

The  urine  is  generally  put  on  the  land  between  Sq>T 
tember  and  March :  it  will  be  serviceable  if  spread  on  the 
land  intended  for  wheat,  but  not  so  much  as  if  put  on  the 
.  young  plants';  and  care  is  taken  not  to  put  it  on  the 
wheat  near  the  approach  of  hot  weather,  for  this  would 
entirely  destroy  the  crop. 

Chalk — Is  in  great  estimation,  and  has  been  found  a  very 
useful  manure  in  this  county.  Mr.  Bridge  says  a  hundred 
tons  per  acre  is  not  too  much  on  old  ewe-ieazesi  downs, 
&c.  i  but  on  sand  or  loam  half  the  quantity  is  sufficient, 
and  much  less  in  certain  situations.  Mr.  Spear  of  Monk- 
ton,  observes,  that  on  land  newly  broken-up,  this  kind  of 
dressing  is  very  necessary,  as  it  prevents  the  growth  of 
wild  sorrel ;  the  common  quantity  being  20  waiggon-loads 
per  acre,  but  half  the  quantity  or  ]e9s  on  sands. 

These  quantities  seem  to  accord  with  the  general  opi* 
nion ;  but  the  old  shepherd  at  Uddings  House  says  four 
cart-loads,  or  160  bushels,  is  the  proper  quantity  for  an 
acre  of  heath4and>  and  he  has  known  great  and  lasting 
injury  arise  from  laying  10  loads  per  acre  on  such  soils. 

At 
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At  Woblbridge,  chalk  is  used  on  sandy  land  to  great 
advantage.  At  Warmwell,  Mr.  Billet  has  found  a  se- 
cond chalking  of  very  little  service. 
'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canford,  chalk  has  been 
much  used,  being  conveyed  six  or  seven  miles^  but  it  is 
little  used  at  present.  It  is  sold  near  Wimborne  at  2j^ 
a  waggon-load,  and  is 'mixed  in  composts  for  sandy  and 
other  lands,  being  seldom  applied  in  any  other  shape* 

^  There  are  many  chalk  pits  at  Cheddington,  which  were 
used  in  ancient  time^ ;  and  Mr.  Bishop  and  some  otherf 
are  beginning  to  chalk  again,  after  the  rate  of  50  or  60 
loads  per  acre.  Mr.  Bishop  observes,  that  it  is  an  old 
opinion,  that  a  second  chalking  is  of  no  utility ;  but  he 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  proving  beneficial  on  the 
tough  sour  loams  that  cover  the  chalky  hiUs  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  R.  Bridge  believes  the  value  of  Langdon  Farm 
is  more  than  doubled  by  the  great  exertions  he  has  made 
in  chalking,  liming,  and  draining:    he  observes,  that 

m 

chalk  shQuld  not  be  put  on  young  grass  till  it  has  been 
laid  down  two  years. 

The  chalk  which  is  used  as  a  manure  is  sufficiently  soft 
to  be  broken,  and  in  some  measure  pulverised,  by  the  fret 
and  frost ;  and  this  kind  is  seldom  found  very  near  'the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Lifne — ^Is  much  used  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sherborne,  Cheddington,  Beaminstert 
Bridport,  and  along  the  coast  from  Burton  to  Abbots* 
bury,  Fleet,  and  Weymouth. 

Mr.  R.  Bridge  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  best  worked 
into  a  compost,  taking  one  waggon-load  of  lime,  five  pot- 
loads  of  marl,  and  an  equal  qiiantity  of  fold-dung,  and 

spreading 
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spreading  it  on  meadows  at  the  rate  of  30  pot- loads  pef 
acre. 

This  gentleman *s  method  is,  Jto  carry  out  the  manure 
into  the  meadows  iti  July  and  August,  and  lay  it  in  heaps, 
mixing  it  with  clay  and  lime  in  November,  and  putting 
it  on  the  land  in  February  and  March.  Much  of  the 
blue  marlj  chalk,  lime,  &c.  is  carried  down  very  steep 
hills  in  panniers  by  asses. 

The  most  common  quantity  of  lime  is  20  hogsheads, 
or  80  single  bushels,  per  acre. 

At  Sherborne,  90  single  bushels  are  laid  on  aii  acre  $ 
the  selling  price  is  6d,  a  bushel,  but  it  is  supposed  the 
farmers  can  bum  it  for  their  own  use  for  2|</.  or  Sd. 
a  bushel.  Coal  from  the  Mendip  collieries  costs  20d. 
a  bushel  at  Sherborne ;  and  lime  is  very  plentiful,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  no  great  distance  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  clay-district. 

Mr.  Bishop  of  Cheddington,'  lays  25  hogsheads  per 
acre  on  some  strong  clay  loams,  where  the  substratum  is 
chalk.  It  is  sometimes  laid  in  heaps  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  spread  in  dry  weather,  frequently  by  means  of 
a  shovel,  from  the  cart  or  waggon  which  contains  it, 
without  laying  it  in  small  heaps  on  the  ground. 

Lime  was  not  used  at  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Chedding- 
ton, till  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  but  is  now  in 
general  use. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  made  an  experiment  this  year  (1810) 
on  the  best  method  of  applying  lime  to  turnips :  one  part 
of  the  field  was  limed,  and  the  lime  ploughed  in  at  the 
time  the  turnips  were  sown  ;  another  part  was  sown  at 
the  same  time  without  liming,  but  some  lime  was  sown 
over  the  turnips  with  a  shovel,  soon  after  they  came  up, 
the  lime  having  been  laid  in  heaps  to  cool. 

'    Though 
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Though  the  leaves  ot  the  turnips  were  covered  by  the 

liaie,  they  were  not  perceptibly  injured  ^  and  this  part  of 

• » •  •     • 

the  field  appeared  to  promise  the  best  crop. 

I'hcre  is,  however,  another  part  of  the  same  field  where 
the  land  was  folded,  and  not  limed ;  and  this  is,  as  may 
be  expected,  superior  to  both  the  others. 

Mr.  Bishop  often  manures  for  wheat  with  a  compost  of 
lime,  mould  >  and  dung  -,  and  he  observes,  that  the  effects 
of  lime  are  more  easily  perceived  than  is  the  case  with 
chalk,  in  the  first  year  or  two. 

At  Meibury  Osmund,  lime  is  more  used  of  late  on 
corn-land  than  it  was  formerly ;  but,  through  the  whole 
of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  it  appearvS  that  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  applying  it  is  in  composts  on  the  pas-* 
ture-land. 

Mr.  Groves  of  Abbotsbury,  limes  his  land  after  the  rate 
of  about  24<  hogsheads  per  acre.  It  is  burned  with  culm 
at  2s,  per  double  bushel,  and  the  lime  costd  18^.  or  20d. 
per  hogshead.  The  arable  land  has  little  manure,  except 
the  sheepfold  and  lime,  which  is  mostly  applied  to  the 
tlover-leys. 

Mr.  Ottan  of  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  lays  20  hogsheads 
per  acre ;  it  is  first  laid  in  heaps,  of  foui;^or  five  waggon- 
loads  each,  where  it  remains  a  considerable  time  before 
it  is  spread.  The  use  of  lime,  according  to  Mr.  Ottan, 
is  undisputed  on  all  kinds  of  soil  in  that  neighbourhood  ; 
and  good  crops  of  corn  and  turnips  are  obtained  from  it, 
almost  without  any  aid  from  yard-dung,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  reserve  for  the  pasture-land.  Mr.  Ottan, 
though  only  a  tenant,  makes  the.  same  observation  as  is 
oiften  made  by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  different  parts 
of  England,  where  lime  is  plentiful  and  used  as  a  manure, 
viz.  that,  the  pasture  cannot  be  kept  in  heart,  unless 

MRSET.]  A  a  nearly 
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nearly  all  the  yard-dung  (which  is  made  mostly  from  the 
arable  land)  be  laid  ifpon  it. 

It  is  rather  a  modem  practice  in  this  county,  to  let  the 
lime  lie  in  large  heaps  for  two  or  three  months  before  it 
is  spread ;  and  it  is  believed  to  bd  a  very  advantageous 
one^  but  the  reasonings  on  this  subject  are  of  a  very  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  kind.  Some  lay  it  in  heaps  to  cool  it, 
others  to  slake  it,  and  others  again  because  it  should  not 
slake  too  much.  The  heaps,  beside  being  mfade  large,  are 
occasionally  covered  with  mould,  to  keep  them  from  the 
air,  the  rain,  &c.  which  are  believed  tp  be  injurious. 
Some  appear  to  be  under  apprehensions  that  the  virtue 
of  lime  may  be  washed  away ;  and  others  think  it  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  land,  till  it  has  become  as  cold  as 
powdered  chalk,   and  believe  that  this  consequence  will 

* 

act-ually  take  place  in  a  few  months. 

At  Symondsbury,  lime  is  often  used  every  third  year, 
but  it  is  found  less  useful  by  frequent  repetition ;  and 
Mr.  Pittfield  thinks  there  is  much  utility  in  changing 
manures,  or  using  a  different  kind  for  every  round  of 
cropping. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dampier,  of  Langton  Matravers,  ob- 
serves, that  lime  is  found  of  most  utility  on  some  sandy 
loams  in  Purbeck  5  on  the  clay  it  appears  of  very  littte 
service.  On  some  heath-land  near  Corfe,  it  is  said  that 
lime  i?  injurious,  though  chalk  is  very  beneficial.  Mr. 
Wood  uses  no  lime  on  his  estate  at  Osmington :  Mr. 
Henning  of  Weymouth  has  discontinued  the  use  of  it  v 
and  Mr.  Sampson  of  Kingston  Russel  observes,  that  lime 
is  of  no  use  on  his  land,  though  chalk  may  be  applied  to 
advantage.  • 

Some  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  given  on  the 
utility  of  linje,  appear  rather  contradictory,  and  are  not 
easily  reconciled.    It  is  used  on  most,  but  not  all  of  the 

clay 
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tlay  soib,  whether  they  have  qt  have  not  a  substratum  of 
chalk  or  stone,  or  something  approaching  to  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  little  used  on  any  part  of 
what  may  be  called  the  chalky  district,  though  the  soil  in 
many  parts  of  it  is  not  unlike  that  which  has  been  lately 
limed  at  Cheddington,  and  Langton  Farm,  near  Bea- 
minster. 

Composts — Of  yard-dung,  marl,  road-scrapings,  lime, 
chalk,  Sec.  are  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  county. 
They  are  mostly  applied  to  sward  land. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Swyre,  and  many  others  along  the  coast, 
make  composts  of  ant-hills  with  lime  and  a  little  yard- 
dung  ;  they  lie  12  months  before  they  are  carried  to  the 
land,  and  should  be  turned  three  or  four  times. 

Mackar el— {According  to  Mr.  Groves  and  others)  were 
used  for  manuring  land  15  or  16  years  since  at  Bexing- 
ton  ;  and  a  bashon^sharh  was  mixed  into  a  compost  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  produced  a  very  remarkable  luxuri- 
ance in  a  mixed  crop  of  tares  and  rape. 

Sea-tueed — Has  been  advantageously  used  in  composts  at 
Swannage,  and  is  sometimes  ploughed  into  the  land  in 
a  w€t  state.  The  sort  that  is  called  ke/p  is  known  to  be 
the  most  useful,  but  opinions  are  extremely  at  variance 
on  the  merits  of  sea^weed  as  a  manure ;  from  which,  per-^ 
haps,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  its  merits  are  of  a  very 
moderate  kind.  It  is  certainly  not  nluch  in  use;  part  of 
which  neglect  may  arise  from  its  being  difficult  to  get  at 
in  many  places. 

At  Poole,  it  is  used  for  making  a  sort  of  walls,  in  seve- 
ral places  near  the  beach. 

-'Aa2  Sea-sand 
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Sed^and-^Wv^  believed  to  injure  some  gras8*land  t& 
which  it  was  applied  near  Swannage. 

Sea^water — Was  distributed  in  plentiful  quantities  00-  a 
part  of  Charborbugh-pai^,  many  years  ago ;  but  Mr. 
Wickins  of  Mapperton,  under  whose  direction  it  was 
performed^  thought  its  ettectsrwere  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise. 

Jliiorr/-— Is  not  much  used  in  Dorsetshire^  yery  little  of 
it  being  found  where  it  is  most  needed.  There  is  no-elay- 
marl  in  any  part  of  the  sandy  district  \  the  substratum 
being  either  brick-«arth,  of  Tery  little  value  as  a  manure 
or  potters'-clay,  of  various  degrees  of  purity;  but  no  value 
at  all  as  a  manure^ 

.  Mr.  Willis  of  Corfc  Castle,  says  the  potters^^lay  will 
scarcely  mix  with  other  soil,  and  though  it  dissolves  when 
wetted>  it  becomes,  when  dryed  again,  almost  as  hard  as 
a  brick,  so  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  roots  of  plants* 
Mr.  Willis  added,  that  he  had  tried  small  quantities,  by 
intimately  mixing  the  clay  with  sand  in  garden>pots,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  benefit.  As  a  further  proof 
that  potters'-clay  is  inimical  to  vegetation,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  part  which  is  unfit  for  the  m^ufacturer  will  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  many  years,  without  producing  a 
thistle  or  any  other  weed. 

After  all,  it  does'  not  appear  that  sand  is  not  benefited 
in  some  measure  by  a  slight  admixture  with  pipe-day ;. 
/or  there  is  a  clay  of  nearly  similar  appearance  partly 
mixed  with  or  lying  immediately  below  the  boggy  and 
sandy  mould  in  some  enclosures  near  Wareham,  which 
are  lately  brought  into  cultivation.  And  a  small  quantity 
of  white-clay  is  found  at  Canford,  which  has  proved  of 
some  advantage  as  a  manure  for  light  land,  but  is  be- 
lieved 
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Jieved  to  be  most  beneficial  when  mixed  with  chalk  in 
composts. 

Mr.  Stent  of  East  Morden,  lays  a  kind  of  red  mould 
on  the  heathy  land,  and  finds  it  yery  usefuL  No  marl  is 
to  be  found  there. 

The  substratum  of  great  part  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor 
consists  of  blue  marl ;  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Fifehead  Magda- 
len, has  much  improved  his  estate  by  the  use  of  it,  in 
conjimction  with  draining.  Sec;  and  he  believes  that 
much  land  in  the  Vale  is/Sufficiently  porous  to  be  capa- 
ble of  improvement  by  the  same  means. 

Mr.  Cox  of  Beaminster,  makes  use  of  spme  marl  which 
he  believes  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  common  b]ue 
xhj  which  is  often  called  marl. 

.Some  marl  is  used  at  Dallwood,  ^c.  oa  light  sands, 
and  what  2re  czlle^ /bx^mould  soils. 

Mr.  Groves  of  Abbotsbury,  observes  there  are  many 
marl-pits  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  b  not  known 
fvhen  or  where  the  clay  was  used. 

Soap*ashej:^li2LYC  been  found  very  useful  on  part  of  the 
)iiU  of  strong  spur  clay  called  Halstock  lye. 

#  / 

\ 

Grten  Vegetables. — Mr.  Stent  observes,  that  several 
small  farmers  at  East  Morden  sow  buck-wheat  for  the 
purpose  of  ploughing  it  in  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
one  bushel  and  a  half  are  sown  per  acre  at  the  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  ploughed  in  while  in  full 
blossom  at  the  end  of  August ;  it  having  been  previously 
rolled  down  in  the  same  direction  as  the  land  is  to  be 
ploughed. 

Mr.  Stent  believes  it  useful. for.  manure  on  land  which 
is  rather  st|:o;ig ;  but  it  can  be  of  little  utility  on  light 
land,  as  it  makes  it  still  lighter.    Such  is  ^o  Uie  opinion 

Aa3  of 
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of  Mr.  Gillingham  of  Shaftesbury,  and  probaUy  of  mo^f 
others  who  give  due  consideration  to  the  subject* 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  utility  of  this  kind  of 
manure^  it  is  much  in  use  on  the  chalky  district,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blandford,  Wimborne,  &c. 

At  Sturminster  Marshal,  and  other  unenclosed  parishes 
where  the  mode  of  cropping  is  fixed,  it  is  not  unjcommpn 
to  sow  .turnips,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ploughing 
them  in  as  a  manure  for  wheat. 

J.  Wood,  Esq.  of  Osmington,  consumes  a  part  of  hi^ 
broad  clover  with  sheep,  but  ploughs  much  of  it  in,  and 
is  by  this  means  enabled  to  get  good  crops  of  wheatj^ 
without  much  manure  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  adoptioa 
of  this  plan  would  increase  very  much  the  quantity  of 
wheat  raised  in  England,  as  it  would  then  admit  ef  more 
frequent  repetitions  than  is  now  the  case. 


SECT.    IV. IRRIGATION. 

This  mode  of  improving  grass-land,  has  been  carried 
to  great  extent  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  one  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject  is  written  by  Mr.  Boswcll  of  Pid- 
dletown.     The  following  observations  on  this  subject  arc 
extracted  from  the  Original  Report,  printed  in  1793.  "  The 
flooding  of  Meadow-land  is  a  business  of  great  importance 
in  the  agriculture  of  Dorsetshire ;  the  proportion  of  water- 
meadows  is  no  where  so  great,  nor  any  where    better 
managed  ;  the  early  vege  tation  produced  by  flooding,  is 
of  such  consequence  to  the  farmers,  that  without  it,  their 
present  system  of  managing  sheep  would  be  almost  anni- 
hilated.    The  process  of  watering  commences  at,  or  be- 
fore Christmas,  when  all  the  meadows  are  laid  up,  after 

the 
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the  grass  has  been  fed  down  by  cattle ;  the  channels^  for 
conveying  the  water,  and  the  hatches,  are  then  put  into 
complete  repair.     The  water  is  taken  from  the  rivers,  or 
other  streams,  and  thrown  over  the  meadows,  from  one 
channel  to  another,  till  the  surface  of  the  whole  meadow 
has  been  covered  in  succession;  this  is  repeated  for  several 
weeks  together  with  such  success,  that  by  the  middle  of 
March  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  ot"  food  for  ewes  and 
lambs.     The  water-meadows  are  formed  in  wide   beds, 
with  channels  for  the  water  to  run  between  j  and  the  de- 
scent is  so  Wjsll  taken  care  of^  that  the  water  is  always  in 
motion,  and  is  never,  suffered  to  ferment   or  stagnate, 
which  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  therel^  the  meadow 
woula  lose  all  the  good  effects  of  the  water,  in  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  applying  it  ^  at  the  same  time,  great  care 
is  taken,  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  under-ground 
drains,  to  can*y  off  the  water  from  springs,  and  to  make 
sound  any  boggy  parts,  by  which  means,  as  soon  as  the 
water  has  passed    over  the  meadow  the  limited   time 
which  is  thought  proper,  it  is  easily  made  sufficiently  dry 
to  be  grazed  by  the  sheep.     In  these  meadows  the  ewes 
and  lambs  are  continued  to  be  grazed  from  the  time  I 
have  before  mentioned,  till  about  the  first  or  second  week 
in  May,  when  they  are  again  watered,**,  about  a  week  at 
a  time  "  and  about  the  beginning  of  July,  are  fit  to  mow, 
and  produce  from  1|  to  2|  tons  per  acre.    Many  farmers 
whom  I  consulted  upon  this  article,  agreed  that  two  tons 
per  acre  was  not  an  exaggerated  crop.     When  the  hay  is 
taken  off  they  are  again  watered,"  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time,  "  till  September,  by  which  time  they  become  full 
of  grass,  and  are  the  support  of  dairy  cows,  which  arc 
kept  in  them  sometimes  till  Christmas.     Sheep  are  never 
turned  into  them  in  the  autumn,  as  the  effect  of  rotting 
them  is,  at  that  season,  considered  inevitable. 

A  a  4f  **  No 
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^  No  manure  of  any  kind  is  ever  put  upon  ttcsc  mcar 
dows :  about  towns  they  are  let  as  high  as  50s.  or  SA 
per  acre^  and  with  farms  at  about  S5j* 

**  The  first  making  generally  costs  from  4?/.  to  6/.  per 
acre)  after  which  they  are  attended  with  but  a  small  ex- 
pense, and  very  little  trouble  in  proportion  to  the  vast 
profit  and  advantage  to  the  farmer,  who  gains  by  them 
three  crops  in  the  course  of  one  year.  The  hay  which  .is 
grown  ip  these  meadows,  is  not,  however,  much  esteemed 
for  the  goodness  of  its  quality  in  fattening  beasts,  and  is 
therefore  generally  given  to  cows  and  sheep  in  the  winter. 
The  rivers  in  Dorsetshire  arc  particularly  adapted,  in 
many  instances,  to  favour  the  process  of  flooding  the 
meadows,  as  they  are  frequently  divided  in  their  current 
into  small  streams,  which  are  in  general  shallow,  but 
quick  and  rapid,  by  which  means  they  are  easily  diverted, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  litnd  is  capable  of  being  irri- 
gated, than  in  those  parts  of  England  where  the  rivers 
pass  along,  buried  some  feet  below  their  banks,  in  one 
dead  stream  only.  I  believe  I  may  fairly  assert,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the. best  water-meadows,  which  are  now 
rented  at  the  average  price  before-mentioned,  would  not 
be  worth,  in  their  natural  unimproved  state,  more  than 
lOj".  or  12/.  per  acre. 

**  The  process  of  watering  meadows,  with  drawings  of 
the  best  modes  practised  in  this  county^  has  been  very 
ably  described,  and  treated  on,  in  a  very  ingenious  pub-  , 
lication,  by  Mr.  G.  Boswell,  of  Piddletown  in  Dorset- 
shire."      ' 

The  principal  farmers  are  almost  unanimous  in  praise 
of  irrigation,  particularly  on  the  chalky  district,  where 
the  watered  meadows  are  mostly  situated,  and  where  the 
want  of  them  is  considered  by  the  sheep  farmer  as  a  most 
serious  inconvenience. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bowring  of  Slinsford,  begins  to  water  the  meadows 
in  Novemb^Ti  continues  the  process  for  three  weeks,  and 
after  letting  them  lie  dry  for  two  orlhrce  weeks,  renews 
the  process ;  he  does  not  water  the  land  in  summer, 
;Which  does  injury  by  increasing  the  rushes,  &c.  The 
meadows  are  supposed  to  be  worth  3/.  per  acre,  and  pror 
duce  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  of  hay,  which  is  worth  3/. 
per  ton.  The  produce  of  the  same  meadows,  if  not 
watered,  would  not  exceed  a  ton  per  acre,  at  4/.  per  ton. 
Some  parts  of  these  meadows  are  flaggy  and  rushy,  and 
their  produce  is  only  fit  to  cover  hay  stacks,  &c.  The 
ridges  or  panes  of  the  water-meadows  about  Dorchester, 
-  and  some  other  places,  are  sometimes  from  20  to  30 
yards  across  from  one  drain  to  the  other,  and  in  other 
cases  only  nine  or  1 0  yards  across ;  the  wide  panes  are 
often  too  flat,  to  permit  the  water  to  pass  oflF  freely,  and 
the  ill  efiects  of  its  stagnating  are  very  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Henning  of  Frome Farm,  near  Dorchester,  estimat 
the  cpmparative  value  of  watered,  and  upland  hay, 
same  as  above  mentioned ;  he  prefers  the  water  of  floods, 
and  thinks  the  effects  of  water  arise  much  from  its  com- 
parative warmth,  as  the  grass  grows  very  fast  while  co- 
vered with  that  elemcnjt.  Two  or  three  mills  in  the 
vicinity  sometimes  cause  inconvenience  in  watering,  and 
Mr.  Henning  says  the  meadows  in  vari()^us  places  are  often 
injured  by  neglect  in  draining,  as  well  as  by  the  water 
being  kept  too  high  by  the  weirs  belonging  to  meadows 
lower  down  the  stream. 

Watermen  attend  the  meadows  through  the  winter 
for  35.  an  acre,  but  they  too  often  neglect  them,  by  en- 
jgaging  in  too  much  business.  Some  of  the  panes  on 
Frome  Farm  are  20  yards  from  the  carrier y  on  the  ridge, 
to_the  drain  at  the  furrow  or  lowest  part,  which  is  deemed 
fzx  too  jgreat  a  distance^  but  they  have  been  laid  in  their 
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present  form  many  years,  and  could  not  be  altered  with- 
out a  very  great  expense.  There  is  a  deep  gravel  almost 
cloKe  under  the  turf  of  these  meadows,  and  such  is  said  to 
be  the  case  under  all  that  are  of  a  good  quality ;  but  be- 
low Dorchester,  a  kind  of  black  boggy  earth  of  various 
degrees  of  depth  lies  above  the  gravel  in  many  places; 
these  meadows  are  said  to  be  corky ^  and  are  of  very  in- 
ferior value. 

Mr.  Boswell  of  Piddletown,  says  water-meadows  some- 
times turn  off  two  tons  of  hay,  which  is  worth  5/.j  the 
spring  feed  from  March  to  the  middle  of  May,  is  worth 
14j.  an  acre;  and  the  after-grass,  when  the  hay-crop  is 
carried  off,   is  worth  1/.  per  acre  in  the  autumn. 

He  observes,  that  watering  properly,  prevents  the 
growth  of  rushes  and  flags,  which  would  soon  increase  if 
the  watering  were  discontinued.  The  drains  should  al- 
ways be  cleared  out  once  a  year,  but  it  is  improper 
to  have  the  carriers  too  ddep,  as  in  that  case  the  water 
which  remains  in  th^m  is  a  long  time  soaking  under  the 
soil. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  meadows  are  the  best 
where  the  water  soon  filters  through,  and  makes  its  escape. 

At  Piddletown,  and  other  places,  the  water  is  often 
used  alternately  by  different  farmers,  by  agreement. 

Mr.  Banger  of  Waterson,  has  some  sedge  on  a  part  of 
his  water-meadows',  which  he  says  chalking  did  not  lessen 
the  growth  of,  perceptibly. 

Mr.  Balson  of  Athelhampton,  is  of  opinion  that  water 
meadows,  if  formed  at  the  present  time,  must  cost,  in- 
cluding weirs,  &c.  not  less  than  6/.  or  8/.  per  acre;  but 
little  is  known  on  this  subject,  as  the  most  part  of  the 
meadows  are  of  very  ancient  construction;  the  expense  of 
repairs  and  management  is  nearly  lOj.  an  acre,  and  the 

produce  of  hay  is  often  as  high  as  two  tons. 

Mr. 
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Mr*  Alner  of  Piddletown,  estimates  the  spring  feed 
of  watered  land  at  20/.  per  acre,  either  for  sTieep  or  cows ; 
the  hay  which  grows  in  seven  weeks  after  the  middle  of 
May,  will  be  on  the  average  1|  tons,  worth  6/.  and  the 
after-feed  20/.  an  acre  more.  Mr.  Alner's  meadows  pro- 
duced 30  cwt.  per  acre,  in  the  dry  season  of  1810. 

He  says  water-meadows  are  worth  mostly  3/.  per  acre^ 
and  many  are  worth  4/.  but  they  become  gradually  of  less 
value  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  Piddle  and  Frome  rivers 
as  they  approach  Wareham  from  Piddletown,  and  Dor- 
chester. This  is  indeed  a  fact  well  known  in  the  county, 
and  is  ascribed  to  the  previous  use  which  has  been  made, 
of  much  of  the  water,  to  the  bad  ocbreous  quality  of  that 
which  oozes  out  of  the  heathy  soils  ^  to  the  corky  or 
peaty  soil  of  the  meadows ;  and  to  the  high  level  of  the 
water,  which  takes  away  the  possibility  of  effectual  drain- 
age at  a  moderate  expense. 

Water-meadows  have  been  fprmed  in  Bedfordshire 
and  other  places,  on  peaty  soils,  to  be  flooded  entirely 
with  ochreous  water  from  sandy  soils  ;  yet  distinguished 
as  Dorsetshire  is  for  this  branch  of  husbandry,  the  far- 
mers seem  in  general  to  possess  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  water  impregnated  with  iron  from  the  heaths ; 
and  some  are  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  injurious  to 
vegetation.  It  is  however  well  known,  that  the  chalky 
water  is  much  the  best,  and  a  preference  is  given  to  that 
which  is  nearest  the  spring  head. 

At  Dewlish,  General  Mitchell  has  much  improved  some 
boggy  waste  meadows,  by  raising  them  with  chalk,  &c. 

Mr.  Billet  of  Warmwell,  has  50  or  60  acres  of  water- 
meadows,  but  they  are  peaty,  and  not  good;  yet  he  says 
the  water  is  of  much  utility  there,  as  the  meadows  would 
be  of  no  value  without  irrigation.    At  Stafford,  there  is 

much 
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much    water-meadow,    but    it    is    rather   peaty,  abd 
indifierent 

Mr.  Garland  of  Wareham,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
water-meadows  nearest  that  town,  owe  their  indifierent 
quality  to  the  water  which  springs  out  of  the  immense 
heaths. 

There  arc  ,no  water-meadows  at  Wareham,  but  the 
low  pastures  are  very  much  intersected  by  open  drains, 
and  are  often  flooded  for  many  weeks  together.  Mr, 
Garland  thinks  the  water-mills  do  not  very  much  obstruct 
irrigation  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Groves  of  Luke  Farm,  at  Abbotsbury,  has  made 
some  additions  to  the  watered  land  on  that  farm ;  the 
ridges  are  laid  out  in  various  directions,  accorcKnig  to  the 
slope  of  the  ground,  a  part  of  the  turf  is  pared  off  both 
at  the  intended  place  of  ridge  and  furrow,  aiid  the  soil 
is  taken  from  the  latter  to  raise  the  former. 

The  sloping  surface  is  made  more  regular  ip  the  course 
of  time,  by  cleaning  out  the  drains  and  carriers  every 
year,  and  laying  the  materials  thus  obtained,  where  the 
ground  is  hollow,  or  too  flat.  The  meadows  are  watered 
by  the  year,  at  3/.  to  3/.  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  value  of 
the  land,  where  wat6r  is  plentiful,  is  increased  one-third 
or  more. 

Mr.  Groves  thinks  bog-waters  are  of  no  value,  unless 
when  mixed  with  floods,  but  the  water  which  descends 
,  from  hills  that  have  been  well  supplied  with  lime  and 
other  manures,  improves  the  meadows  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. '  In  general,  the  water  has  the  best  effect,  when 
turned  over  the  land  almost  immediately  frcftn  the  spring 
head ;  and  where  the  soil  is  light  or  gravelly,  it  may  be 
irrigated  at  all  times  when  practicable;  but  Mr.  Groves 
thinks  clay  soils  ought  never  to  be  watered  in  sunmier, 

as 
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as  he  has  seen  instances,  where  the  production  of  rushes 
in  the  succeeding  year,  has  made  the  ill  effects  of  sum- 
mer watering  very  apparent. 

tn  his  opinion^  sheep  may  be  safely  depastured  after 
Midsummer,  in  such  fields  as  are  notwatered  in  summer* 
The  water  is  generally  used  three  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
is  always  found  useful  wheil  it  will  produce  water-cresses. 
The  intermixture  of  property  often  obstructs  the  practice 
of  irrigation,  ebe,*Mr.  Groves  believes  the  river  Bride, 
thotxgh  but  a  small  stream  even  at  Burton,  might  be 
tnade  to  water  400  acres  of  meadow  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Sampson  of  Kingston  Russel,  has  20  or  30  acres 
of  watered  land,  all  of  which  is  under-drained. 

Mr.  Bryant,  of  Berwick  farm,  in  Swyre,  has  about  50 
acres  of  water-meadows  j  they  lie  rather  flat,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  is  not  often  to '  be  obtained. 
Some  part  of  them  are  watered  by  the  wash  of  the  dung- 
barton,  &c.  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  found  very 
useful.  Mr.  Bryant  thinks  the  water  which  is  used  im- 
mediately as  it  springs  out  of  beds  of  chalk  or  limestone, 
is  as  useful  as  the  water  of  floods,  and  perhaps  more 
useful,  as  it  proves  beneficial  even  on  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Burton  Bradstock,  allows  the  practice 
of  irrigation  to  be  a  very  beneficial  one,  upon  all  light 
or  loamy  soils;  but  he  has  seen  instances  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  it  has  been  tried,  and  afterwards  dis- 
continued, having  done  a  permanent  injury  to  the  clay 
soil,  where  it  was  used.  Such,  he  thinks,  will  always  be 
the  case;  and  Admiral  Ingram  of  Burton,  coincides  in 
the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Henning  of  Weymouth,  has  much-  improved  a 
poor  piece  of  sward  near  the  Horse  JBarracks,  by  turn- 
ing oyer  it  the  drainings  from  the  barrack-dung,  in  the 
method  of  catch-work  irrigation.  This  causes  the  growth 
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of  a  very  large  quantity  of  white  clover  amongst  the  otlici^* 
kinds  of  grasses. 

Near  Cashmoor  turnpike,  there  are  several  acres  of 
water-meadow,  which  are  only  capable  of  occasion^ 
watering.  It  is  said  they  sometimes  produce  more  than 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  hay  that  was  obtained  in  the 
dry  sun^mer  of  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  failure 
of  the  water  in  the  preceding  winter  and  spring. 

In  favour  of  water-meadows,  the  Messrs-  Hardy  of 
Portisham,  observe,  they  produce  three  good  crops  every 
year;  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  using  any  hay  after 
the  middle  of  April. 

Mr.  Goodenough  of  Frampton,  has  35  acres  of  irri- 
gated meadow  land :  he  begins  watering  about  Michael-* 
mas,  and  keeps  on  the  water  about  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks,  irrigating  about  eight  or  ten  acres  at  a  time,  and 
goesover  the  whole  in  succession,  three  times  before  ApriL 
The  water  is  not  kept  on  more  than  three  days  at  a  time,  in 
the  spring.  Sheep  may  safely  feed  in  these  meadows  at 
any  time  before  the  middle  of  May,  but  they  would  be 
sure  to  be  coathed  (rotted)  if  put  in  during  the  autumn. 
The  rot  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  sheep  eating 
carnation  grass y  which  seems  to  be  so  called  from  its  leaves 
resembling  those  of  a  pink. 

Ridge-work  is  deemed  the  best  where  the  water  is 
plentiful,  and  the  water  is  constantly  found  to  have  the 
most  fertilizing  effect,  the  nearer  it  is  taken  towards  the 
spring  head;  but  Mr.  Goodenough  believes,  there  is 
little  utility  in  snow-water.  This  gentleman  supposes  the 
use  of  irrigation  increases  the  quantity  of  hay  about  one- 
half,  viz.  from  one  ton  to  one  ton  and  a  half,  which 
latter  is  the  usual  produce  obtained  by  seven  weeks  growth 
after  the  12th  of  May.  The  hay,  if  cut  young,  is  far 
from  being  badj  though  it  is  inferior  to  upland  hay,  the 

latter 
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Jatter  being  worth  3/.,  and  the  former  only  2/.  per  ton  in 
general. 

The  expense  of  watering  at  Frampton>  is  about  5s.  an 

acre>  exclusive  of  the  repairs  of  sluices,  weirs,  &c.  and 

the  35  acres  before  mentioned,  support  about  600  couples 

a  month  in  the  spring;  but  they  have  an  aUowance  of 

hay  in  addition,  and  are  taken  out  to  fold  every  night. 

There  are  many  good  water-meadows  about  Dorchester, 

to  the  origin  of  the  rivers  Ceme,  Frome,  and  Sydling. 

At  Sydling  St.  Nicholas,    the  meadows  are  narrow,  but 

they  are  well  ridged  up,  anti  are  nearly  free  from  flags 

and  rushes;  but  this  is  not  the  case  where  the  streams 

have  become  accumulated, .  and  the  meadows  are  large 

and  flat;  there  they  grow  pretty  generally  in"  the  carriers, 

and  the  drains,  through  good  management  by  keeping 

the  outlets  open,  may  in  most  cases  prevent  their  growth 

on  the  principal  part  of  the  surface. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  puts  on  the  water  at  the 'end 
of  October,  keeps  it  on  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
lets  the  meadows  remain  dry  for  two  or  three  weeks 
longer,  and  then  repeats  the  operation.  He  thinks  twice 
watering  sufficient,  as  it  produces  grass  in  abundance, 
which  is  fed  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  12th 
of  May,  and  is  worth  from  20/.  to  30/.  an  acre.  The 
meadows  sometimes  keep  three  couples  an  acre  for  10 
weeks,  which,  at  9^.  a  couple,  amounts  to  1/.  2/.  6dm 
per  acre.  The  hay  is  worth  3/.  per  ton  when  upland  hay 
is  worth  4/.,  and  about  one  ton  and  a  half  is  the  average 
produce ;  the  after-grass  is  worth  from  14/.  to  20x.  per 
acre. 

Of  the  meadows  which  are  watered,  Mr.  Bridge  says, 
some  w^ould  be  good  without  the  aid  of  that  process^ 
others  would  be  very  indifferent;    but  perhaps  on  the 

average 
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average  thej  may  be  valued  at  40/.  per  acrcj  znd  the 
winter  feed,  if  not  watered,  may  be  stated  at  5/.  an  acre. 
The  same  meadows,  properly  irrigated,,  are  wprth  3/.  £/. 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Clapcot  of  .Wlutechurcli»  has  a  meadow  of  40  or 
50  acres,  which  is  watered  after  heavy  rains,  &c.  when 
water  is  plentiful,  but  there  is  often  none.  The  meadow 
lies  for  the  most  part  in  a  gradual  slope  downwards  £rom 
the  outsides  to  the  middle,  and  the  water  is  made  to  flow 
over  it  in  a  general  way. 

The  river  Sftouf  is  not  applied  to  the  pmposes  of  irri* 
gation  after  it  enters  the  chalky  district,  but  it.  frequently 
overflows  a  considerable  quantity  of  meadow  land,  and 
its  winter-floods  are  very  advantageous.  A  gentleman  at 
Canford  tried  the  efiects  of  a  stream  from  the  heaths  in 
that  vicinity,  but  it  produced  rushes,  and  injured  good 
land. 

William  Salkeld,  Esq.  is  of  opiqion,  that  irrigation 
could  not  produce  any  beneficial  consequences,  if  applied 
to  the  meadows  of  the  StQur  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor. 

These  meadows  are  in  general  excellent  land,  and  the 
river  for  the  most  part  lies  so  low,  that  they  sufi^er  scarcely 
any  injury  from  stagnant  water,  and  need  very  little 
draining. 

The  occasional  overflows  of  the  river  are  beneficial 
but  a  superabundance  of  water  entirely  alters  the  nature 
of  the  vegetation  for  the  worse. 

Mr.  Cox  of  Fifehead  Magdalen,  has  lately  irrigated  42 
acres  of  his  own  meadows  in  that  parish,  and  intends  to 
subject  many  acres  more  to  the  same  process.  This  bu- 
siness has  been  executed  at  a  great  expense,  and  is  cer- 
tainly done  in  a  very  complete  manner.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  was  entirely  flat  in  its  natural  state,  and  the 
whole  of  the  turf  was  pared  ofl^  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
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it  fnto  ridgfcs  of  about  nine  yafds  wide;  the  earth  wa^ 
moved  about  four  oi*  five  inches  deep  by  the  side  of  thd 
present  drains,  and  was  used  to  elevate  the  natural  soil  in 
an  equal  degree,  and  to  form  the  banks  of  the  water-can'it 
ers.  The  maiA  tfench,  which  brings  the  w^ter  from  the 
Stour,  runs  along  the  ends  of  the  ridges  or  panes^  in  the 
centre  of  a  kind  of  headland,  and  the  whole  field  lies  on 
such  a  gentle  declivity,  that  the  water  rtms  doWn  each  of 
the  carriers,  an  j  with  very  little  tfoubie  overflows  the 
whole  field  at  once.  These  meadoWs  cut  about  30  cwt.  of 
hay  per  acre,  in  the  present  dry  season  ;  it  appeal^  to  be 
very  sweet  and  good,  and, apparently  in  a  grcatef  degree 
this  year  than  is  generally  the  case.  But  the  bailiff  thinks 
it  might  be  obtained  nearly  as  good  in  ether  seasons^  if 
it  were  cut  sufficiently  early,  which  is  the  course  Mr. 
Cox  intends  in  future  to  pursue.  The  common  produce- 
is  two  tons  per  acre.  The  soil  of  these  meadows  is  deep, 
and  inclining  to  loam,  and  they  were  not  bad  grounds  itl 
their  natural  state.  A  part  of  andthbr  field,  of  a  flat  sur- 
face, had*  been  watered  in  the  spring,  by  turning  a  stream 
in  at  the  gate,  and  it  appeared  to  have  much  inqreased 
the  herbage. 

Mr.  Cox  is  fortunately  situated  for  trying  eitperiments 
on  irrigation,  as  th^  Stour  runs  contiguous  to  his  estates 
for  about  10  miles!  he  thinks  there  are  many  places  in 
the  Vale  of  Blackmoor  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry 
in  nature  to  be  benefited  by  irrigation. 

The  opinion  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  gentle-* 
men  on  this  expensive  experiment  is  not  very  utiiform  i 
but  it  appears  that  the  moi'e  general  opinion  of  such  as 
are  thfc  most  likely  to  observe  with  impstrriality,  is  in  fsL* 
vour  of  the  process^  though  not  without  some  doubts  as 
to  itspermanence,  and  a  liberal  repayment  of  the  great 
expenses  which  were  incurred  in  its  completion* 

DORSET.]  d  b  li.  Fount, 
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Xn  Poum^  Esq.  of  Buckland  Newton,  is  of^  apiiiibli^ 
that  watcTi  properly  used,  will  do  good  on  anj  soiL   , 

,  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  irrigated  pa^^afe* 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherborne,  and  Mr.  Fooks  says  it 
is  deemed  very  beneficial.  Some  new  water*meadows 
have  been  laid  out  at  Mastercon  i  and  the  quantity  of 
meadows  which  are  improved  by  the  same  process  is  con- 
siderable at  Hawkchprch,  and  the  insulated  part  of  Doi> 
set>  which  is  surrounded  by  the  county  of  Devon.  In 
the  rest  of  the  county  to  the  west  of  Bridport,  irrigaeti^ 
is  not  practised.  Some  of  the  farmers  think  clay-land  is 
little  benefited  by  this  practice,  and  others  have  a  low 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  such  water  as  does  not  filter 
through  chalk  or  limestone. 

.  In  &&•  Bosweirs  Treatise  on  Irrigation,  be  recom* 
mends  the  water  to  be  thrown  on  the  meadows  for  about 
a  week  in  May,  after  the  sheep  are  taken  out ;  and  again, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  about  a  week  before  the  grass  is 
mown,  as  well  as  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  in  the  au- 
tumn, to  promote  the  after-grass. 

The  practice  of  the  farmers  with  respect  to  summer- 
watering  seems  not  to  be  very  uniform :  in  many  places 
little  or  no  water  is  to  be  obtained  in  that  season }  and 
some  farmers  think  it  improper  to  water  stiflF  loams  ex- 
cept in  winter.  Water-meadow  hay,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  is  diminished  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  if  the  fields  are  fed  any  longer  than  the  end 
of  April ;  but  the  custonl  of  this  county  is  to  feed  till 
the  12th  of  May.  .   .      . 

The  streams  in  Dorset  are  in  general .  shallow^,  and 
have  a  considerable  fall ;  the  meadows  are  narrow,  and 
the  water  is  supplied  with  comparative  regularity^  in  coun 
sequence  of  its  having  to  filter  through  immense  masses 

of 
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the  protess  6f  irrigatiotf  is  much  facilitated. 
"  It  is  diflScult  to  state  with  any  exactness,  the  compara- 
tive produce  of  dry  sudd  watwed  meadows  of  the  siita6 
quality,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  allowed,  that  the 
quantity  is  increased  by  watering,  at  least  from  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half,  whilst  the  quality  is  diminisl^ed  one* 
fourth,  or  from  four  pounds  to  three  pounds  per  ton. 
On  this  supposition,  the  following  compilative  estimate 
of  the  produce  of  a  meadow  cither  in  its  4^7  or  irrigated 
state  is  formed : 

Dry  Adtadotv,     Ditto  Irrigatedt 
£     S,      d.    £     S.      d. 

Winter  and  spring  grass,  per  acre    0    5     0       15     0 
Hay,  1  ton;  ditto,  1|,  at  4/.  and  S/.  4    0    0       4  10     0 

After-grass .•..•.•.•••4..... ...  0  15    0       10    0 

II  I  f  I  II     III   ■ 

£5     0     0  £6  15     0 

Perhaps  the  whole  expense  attending  irrigated  lands  is 
not  much  less  than  10/.  an  acre  \  but  some  expense  is 
saved  by  the  early  keeping  which  they  afford,  which 
prevents  the  necessity  of  using  much  hay  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring.  As  these  meadows  never  require  ma- 
nure, the  hay  they  produce  may  be  carried  off  the  farm, 
without  purchasing  any  manure  in  return ;  which  is  an 
advantage  the  occupier  of  dry  meadows  cannot  "enjoy, 
and  is  probably  worth  7/.  or  8x.  an  acre.  On  the  whole^ 
it  may  be  supposed  ^he  expenses  attending  both  modes 
of  management  .are  nearly  similar ;  in  which  case,  if  the 
rent  1)e  deemed  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  produce, 
the  dry  meadow  would  be  worth  50x.»  and  the  watered 
meadow  67x.  Qd.  per  acre  \  a  superiority  pf  JL7/.  6i/.  an 
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mere  in  favour  of  irrigationi  which  is  as  much  perhaps  ds 
is  often  realised^  and  would  aSbrd  the  proprietor  10  per 
cent,  interest  on  his  capita],  if  he  expended  8/«  or  9/.  per 
acre  in  this  mode  of  improvement.:  > 
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CWAP.  XIIL 

EMBANKMENTS. 


THERE  are  no  embankments  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  land  from  the  sea ;  neither  is  there  any  land  ca«^ 
paUe  of  this  kind  of  improvements 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


SECT.  J.— CATTLE. 

THERE  Is  no  select  breed  of  cattle  in  this  county  v 
the  dairy  cows  of  the  chalky  district,  and  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  county,  are  a  long  horned  kind, 
rather  short  in  the  leg,  with  white  backs  and  bellies,  and 
dark  spotted  or  brindled  sides. 

They  are  a  mixture  of  various  breeds  from  Hamp- 
shire,  and  other  neighbouring  counties,  and  more  regard 
is  paid  to  the  quantity  of  milk  they  are  likely  to  produce, 
than  to  any  other  quality.     The  coast  of  Eiorset  being 
directly  opposite  to  the  Isles  of  Alderney,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  few  of  those  kinds 
of  cows  are  kept,  as  well  as  others  that  are  called  Norman 
or  French   cowsj   but  no  attempt  has  been   made  to 
ascertain    their  relative  merits.      In  the   western    part 
of  the  county,   as  well  as  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor, 
the  cows  are   mostly   of  the  Devonshire   kind.     Tliis 
circumstance  may  be   admitted  as  furnishing  a   strong 
argument  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  cattle ;  but  perhaps, 
at  the  same  time,  it  may  render  it  probable  that  they  are 
best   adapted  to  low  and  sheltered  pastures,   and  have 
more  merit  as  feeding,  than  as  dairy  beasts. 

Mr.  Wood  of  Osmington,  keeps  Devonshire  beasts, 
and  finds  them  the  best  kind  for  work,  for  the  but;cher, 
and  for  the  dairy. 

The 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Dampier  keeps  Devonshire  cows  ia 
Purbeck  :  he  says,  "  No  attention  has  been  paid  to  im^ 
prove  the  stock  of  the  county,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the 
long-horned  sorts.  Lately  the  Devonshire  kind  has  been 
introduced  with  success,  as  more  in  number  can^be  pa»> 
tured  on  a  given  quantity  of  land,  and  they  are  equally 
hardy  as  the  common  sorts." 

Lord  Digby  keeps  the  Devonshire  kind  at  Sherborne. 

Mr.  Bowker  of  Charborough,  keeps  Northumberland, 
Holdemess,  and  Scotch  cows,  having  imbibed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  them  at  a  former  residence  in  the  North 
of  England. 

i^ome  people  seem  to  think  that  the  Holdemesj  breed 
of  cows  would  not  succeed  well  in  this  bounty,  as  the  pas- 
tures are  in  general  rather  poor,  and  much  exposed  to 
the  cold  sea  breezes  from  the  south-west. 

Mr.  Claridge,  in  the  "  Original  Report,**  observes, 
that  **  the  cattle  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
county  are  a  mixture  of  the  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire, 
with  many  crosses  of  the  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershh'e, 
Shropshire,  and  north  country  beasts." 

**'The  oxen  chiefiy  fed  in  the  county  are  of  the  Devon- 
shire breed,  and  go  when  fat  to  Smithfield  market,  and 
are  said  to  be  the  finest-grained  meat  in  the  kingdom. 
These  are  mostly  fed  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor."  "  The 
other  cattle  grazed  here  are  either  home-breds,  or  heifers 
brought  from  Ringwood  and  other  Hampshire  fairs,  and 
when  fat,  supply  the  home  market,  or  are  sent  to  Salis- 
bury. 

**  Some  farmers,  particularly  in  (be  neighbourhood  of 
Dorchester,  and  indeed  in  many  other  places,  ire  very 
choice  in  their  cows.  The  partiality  for  the  Derbyshire 
and  Iicicestershire  sorts  is  certainly  most  prevalent,  and 
the  observation  is  just,  that  those  cows  from  the  north 
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country  breed  carry  infinitely  more  flesh  than  the  home 
•breed ;  and  those  most  sanguine  in  their  opinion  are  posi- 
tive that  they  produce  quite  as  mu(  h  milk,  and  of  equal 
goodness ;  but  of  this  I  have  my  doubts,  particularly  as 
they  consider^seven  or  eight  quarts  at  a  milking  an  abuh^ 
dant  quantity,  with  the  best  keep;  which  is  certainly 
much  less  than  the  produce  in  many   other   parts  of 

England.*' 

Mr*  Ilott.of  Milton  Abbey,  has  some  of  the  Leicester-* 
shire  lopgrhorned  cows  of  ^  good  kind,  but  he  thinks  the 
Pdrsetshire  home«bred  cows  preferable  for  his  kind  of 
land  ;  and  his  opinion  is  without  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  as  he  i&  a  native  of  Oxfordshire.  Mr.  Bridge 
of  WJnford,  is  very  particular  in  his  breed  of  cattle;  he 
flraws  oxen,  an^  breeds  them,  and  they  are  true  North 
Devonshire  beasts  of  a  remarkably  good  kind.  The  cows 
have  the  appearance  of  being  excellent  for  the  dairys  and " 
they  l)ave  a  gj?eat  aptitude  to  fatten.  They  ace  fine  in 
the  bonp,  and  shorter  in  the  leg  than  many  of  that  sort, 
and  heavier  in  the  flesh  ;  they  are  round  in  the  body,  with 
a  proper  depth,  a  quick  eye  and  a  small  head  ;  and  Mr. 
Bridge  thinks  they  produce,  one  week  with  another,  51b. 
of  butter  each.  He  has  tried  a  cross  between  the  Sufiblk 
and  Devonshire  cattle,  with  a  view  to  breed  his  working 
oxen  without  horns,  but  he  does- not  find  that  answer,  as 
oxen  of  that  cross  do  not  stand  their  work  so  well  as  the 
Devonshires.  Mr.  Bridge  chose  his  cattle  at  first  with 
very  thin  hides,  but  he  found  they  neither  worked  so 
well  nor  fattened  so  quicTcly  as  others. 

Mr.  Bridge  thinks  the  Devonshire  kind  of  cattle  pre- 
ferable for  work,  beef,  and  milk  ;  but  he  allows  there  are 
some  who  thin^  they  are  not  good  milkers.  He  prefers 
such  as  are  of  a  general  deep  red  colour  with  white  noses. 
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and  a  ycUow  circle  round  their  eyes ;  weighing  Ji«om  30 
to  50  score  pounds  whfeh  fatted  at  six  years  old.      / 

The  Winter  Food  of  Cattle— Is  hay  during  the  time  t  hy 
give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ihilk,  but  they  are  generalljr 
dried^  and  kept  on  straw  for  two  months  or  morej  in  thaCt 
season.  As  the  time  of  calving  approaches,  they  return 
to  hay,  and  sometimes  to  the  water-meadow  in  March. 
,and  Aprils 

Mr.  Bridge's  fatting  cattle  are  allowed  lOlbs.  of  oil- 
cake each  per  day,  with  hay,  Swedish  turnips,  and  potat- 
toes,  which  are  sometimes  steamed.  The  Dean  of  Exe- 
ter  (now  Dean  of  Salisbury)  sometimes  gives  turnips, 
&c.  to -his  cattle. 

At  Sturminster,  two  tons  of  hay  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
keep  a  cow  from  25  to  30  weeks  in  the  winter.  No  ar- 
tificial grasses  are  used  for  fattening  beasts  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

'   The  Summer  Food — Is  almost  entirely  natural  grassy  anfl 
soiling  is  very  little  practised. 

Agistments  are  taken  into  Sherborne  Park, "and  the 
charge  for  yearling  calves  is  Is.  Gd.^  For  two  years  old 
cattle  2s,f  and  for  those  of  three  years  old  2x.  6d.  per 
week.  Such  as  take  in  horses  in  the  same  way  charge  5;^ 
per  "week. 

At  Sturminster,  3/.  6d.  to  4x.  a  week  is  charged  Tor  * 
the  summer  feed  of  fatting  cattle. 

Stal/Sf  Shedsi  and  Tards — ^Walled  round,  are  very  com- 
mon ;  the  cattle  sometimes  feed  under  the  sheds,  and  lie 
in  or  out  at  pleasure.  But  the  Rev,  Mr.  Evans  of  Woot- 
ton  Glanville,  has  had  a  clear  proof  that  cows  «at  their 
food  best  in  the  open  air,  and  make  less  waste.  He  did 
this  with  the  adyicc  of  a  Wiltshire  iarmer»  aodtbink:s 
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the  cows  prefer  the  hay  on  account  of  their  breath  being 
dissipated  in  the  open  air,  which  wpuld  not  be  the  case 
in  stalls,  or  sheds.  There  are  few  people  probably  w:ha ' 
wiQ  coincide  with  Mr.  Evans's  opinion,  but  he  has  tried 
k>  and  is  well  couTinced  of  its  accuracy ;  yet  he  agrees 
with  Mr.  Bridge,  that  working  oxen  should  be  kept  warm 
and  dry  on  account  of  their  perspiration^  &c. 

Perhaps  there  are  few^  who  are  not  aware  that  both 
heat  and  cold  are  hurtful  to  the  constitutions  of  all  ani- 
mals, for  which  reason  yards  walled  with  clay,  Sec.  are 
much  approved  in  this  county. 

Worked  Oxen. — ^The  parishes  where  oxen  are  worked 
are  mostly  in  the  west,  and  north-west  parts  of  the  county, 
where  the  Devonshire  cattle  are  kept  for  general  pur« 
poses,  and  were  they  thrice  as  numerous  as  they  are  re- 
presented to  be,  they  would  furnish,  in  a  collective  view, 
but  a  slender  proof  of  the  general  utility  of  employing 
oxen  instead  of  horses. 

Mr.  Strong  of  Powerstock,  used  oxen  formerly,  but 
not  now,  though  he  thinks  them  in  some  respects  advan- 
tageous. 

Mr.  Pittfield  of  Symondsbury,  has  tried  oxen,  but  finds 
they  will  not  do  on  hilly  grounds. 

Mr.  Billet  pf  Warm  well,  has  no  oxen  now,  though  He 
thinks  a  farmer  that  has  several  teams  should  employ 
some  oxen.  He  has  bought  a  pair  at  three  years  old  for 
21  guineas^  and  sold  the  same  at  50  guineas;  but  he 
has  no  good  grass  for  their  summer  keep^  and  ob- 
jects against  them»  on  account  of  theit  slow  pace,  which 
prevents  the  necessary  dispatch  of  business  in  the  season 
of  turnip  sowing,  &c. 

Mr.  Cox  of  Fifehead  Magdalen,  keeps  some  fine  De- 
vonshire oxezi;  which  he  believes  are  the  largest  in  the 
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cpunty.  They  are  bought  in  Devonshire  at  three  years 
oldj  havipg  wprked  s^t  hom^  a  part  of  the  ^precediog 
year;  after  this  they  work  two  years  longer,  and  arc  theu 
fattened  on  grass  and  hay  till  Christmas.  They  are 
worked  in  gears>  which  are  found  more  convenient  for 
^any  kinds  of  work.  But  the  usual  method  in  this 
county  is  to  work  them  in  yokes  and  bows^  with  four,  sis;, 
or  even  eight  to  a  plough.  In  one  instance^  six  oxen 
4ouble>  with  a  horse  before  them^  were  employed  in 
breaking  up  ^me  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Stalbridge. 

Mr.Clapcotof  Whitechurch,  uses  Devonshire  oxen  in 
ploughing,  and  believes  every  large  farmer  may  save 
money  by  keeping  a  few. 

Mr.  Barjew  of  Up  Cerne,  works  bis  thrashing-mill  by 
three  pairs  of  oxen  in  yokes. 

Oxen  are  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  Isle  of  Furbeck, 
within  the  last  20  years.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dampier  observes 
in  a  letter,  there  are  not  mbre  than  three  or  four  ox* 
teams  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  has  600  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  performs  the  greater  part  of  the  ploughing  on  this 
farm,  by  36  oxen,  but  he  keeps  14  or  15  horses  besides* 
Two  sets  of  oxen  are  employed  in  a  day ;  the  first  set 
work  from  half  past  six  o'clock  to  eleven,  and  the  second 
set  from  one  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ploughing 
three  roods  per  day  each  set,  when  the  land  works  freely, 
and  walking  almost  as  fast  as  horses.  They  are  worked 
for  three  years,  the  young  ones  four  in  each  plough,  on 
account  of  their  comparative  weakness,  and  the  aged  one 
in  pairs.  All  the  old  oxen  are  cfnd  (shod)  with  six  cues, 
which  cost  Is.  6d,  They  are  kept  entirely  on  grass 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  the  winter  it  may 
be  supposed  they  do  but  little  work,  as  they  eat  nothing 
but  straw  from  Christmas  to  Candlemas  ^  but  after  this 

time 
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tnnetlicy  are  .kept  on  good  hay^  and  coosame' abcmt  txro 
cwfc  each  tili  they  return  to  grass  at  May -day..  They 
never  have  any  com,  but  Mr.  Bridge  finds  it  the  best 
met&od  to  keep  them^  warm  and  dry  in  stalls,  and  be  be- 
fieves  dairy  eows  should  be  kept  up  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Wood  of  Osmington,  works  oxen,  four  to  » 
f Imigh ;  ther  are  kept  entirely  on  grass  and  hay,  and 
jLottgh  three- fourths  of  a  customary  acre  between  seven 
m  the  morning  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  wbicb 
is.  as  much  as  would  be  done  by  horses.  They  ^re  worked! 
&om  three  to  five  years  of  age,  in  wooden  yokes  xid 
bows ;.  cellsips,  &c.  are  deemed  too  expensiveju  smd  thej^ 
arc  never  shod. 

Mr.'Ilott  ofWiVton  Abbey,  works  oxert  j  he  puts  four 
to  a  plough,  and  sometimes  six.  The  subject  isakegetber 
avery  compliieated  one^  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
satisfactory  means  of  furnishing  an  estimate  of  tlie  relative 
utility  ef  oxen  as  labouring  cattle.  On  the  whole-,  thon^  it 
may  be  presumed  that  oxen  are  advantageously  substituted 
for  horses,  under  certain  circumstances,  yet  the  example 
of  the  county  of  Dorset  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  means  of 
extending  the  use  ef  them  over  tlie  kingdom.^  They  are 
rc}ecte<'i  by  a  great  number  of  farmers,  who-  possess  all 
the  knowledge  of  their  art,  that  is  supposed  to-'be  the 
natural  result  of  a  liberal  edueatien,  and  an  extensive  ^ae^ 
quaintance  with  eminent  practica'l  men.  Many  of  them^ 
breed  the  kind  of  cattle  which  they  refuse  to  work,  arid 
others  put  four  or  six  to  a  plough,  because  they  are  con- 
vinced the  work  is  too  hard  for  a  smaller  number. 

They  are  not  prejudiced  against  the  modem  fashion  of 
-ploiighing  with  pairs  of  horses,  because  their  horses  or 
oxen  generally  work  in  that  manner,  whether  they  have 
two,  four,  six,  or  eight  in  a  team..  .  - 


l>mrying. — *^  The  management  of  the  dairy,  -as  evoy 
where  practised  in  Dorsetshire,  is  unknown  to  many -otbcar 
if>arts  of  the  kifigdoni.     Th^  cows  are  ail  let  «nit  by  tin: 
farmer,  to  a  Dairy^maHf  at  a  fixed  price,  according  to 
t)he  qisality  of  the  land,  and  the  supposed  produce  tsf  the 
cattle.     In  some  of  th6  poorest  parts  of  the  connty  as  low 
as  50s,  or  S/.  per  head,  per  annum,  and  in  others  as  litgk 
as  7/.  or  more;  but  I  believe  the  general  average  thi^Qtigh- 
«ut  the  county,  will  be  about  6A  for  a  cow  of  fuH  growth 
^L  lor  heifers,  and  4/.  lO^r,  or  5/.  for  three  yecccs  old  vw9ru 
The  usual  plan  for  letting  a  dairy  is  this :  the  £trmer 
£fiids  the  dairy^man  a  certain  number  of  <:ows  for  ^gr&e 
yeal*,  cbmmcncing  at  Candlemas,  at  a  fixed  suai  agreed  on. 
He   feeds,  fodders,  and  supports  the  specific  xrembor 
throughout  the  year ;-  jic  finds  a  house  for  the  <dairy-ma» 
and  his  family  to  live  in,  and  allows  hitn  to  kccrp  as  many 
pigs  and  poultry  a$  he  thinks  prroper,  and  the  keepx]if « 
marc  to  carfy  out, his  butter,  Sec*  which,  4!)y  producmg^i^ 
foal  yearly,'  is  considered  a  material  advantage  tothcdatrj^ 
man,  who  perhaps  sells  it,  when  weaned  in  November,  at 
&om  SI.  to  10/,     If  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  iet  his  daixy 
to  another  man,  he  gives  the  ^dairy-man  notke  before  AH- 
Saints-day,  and  by  custom,  the  quarter,  of  a  year  from 
November  to  February  is  considered  sufficient,  and  the 
dairy-man  quits. the  house  and  gives  up  his  bargain  the 
ensuing  pandlemas.  ,     / 

"  The  dairies  in  general  arc  managed  by  m^aking  all 
.  the  cream  into  butter>^  and  firom  the  shimmed  milk  an 
inferior  sort  of  cheese,  which  sells  from*  25/.  to  30j.  per 
hundred  weight  in  the  county;  and  the  butter,  which  is 
worth  8d,  or  lOd.  per  pound,  is  in  general  sahed  down 
in  tubs,  and  supplies  the  Portsmouth  and  London  mar- 
kets."—CC^ri/^^,  1793.) 

The  above  extract  from  the  **  Original  Report"  fur- 

nishes 
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i^sbes  an  accurate  description  of  the  present  priac&e  of 
the  county;  but  a  great  alteration  in  the  prices  may  be 
expected  to  have  taken  place  since  that  time.  ScNne  of 
tix  prices  at  present  given  for  dairy  cows  are  as  follow : 
Piddtetown,  9/.  each ;  Stinsfbrd,  10/. ;  Beltiscombe>  and 
the  average  of  the  neighbourhood,  1 1  guineas ;  Woot- 
tod  Fitzpaine,  10/.;  Powerstock,  1 1/. ;  Purbeck,  11/.  ; 
Swyre>  &c.»  10  guineas  to  12  guineas ;  Fiifehead  Mag- 
dalent  13/. ;  Portisham,  10/.  to  12/.,  and  sard  to  be  some 
itt  the  county  as  high  as  14/.  each.  The  average  price  of 
a  dairy  cow,  on  the  chalks  and  other  soils  of  moderate 
lertility,  is  probably  about  11/.,  but  in  tbe  richer  parts  cS 
the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  about  12/.  The*  practice  of  letting 
cows  to  dairy-men,  has  ma^e  it  almbst  impossible  to  ascer^ 
tain  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  average  produce  df 
cows,  as  the  immediate  interest  of  those  people  obviously 
forbids  them  to  furnish  correct  accounts.  The  following 
observations  on  the  management  of  dairies,  &c.  may 
serve  to  elucidate  some  parts  of  the  business  which  arc 
not  explained  by  Mr.  Claridge. 

At  Powerstock,  the  allowance  to  each  cow  is  from  one 
to  two  acres  of  summer  grass,  and  an  acre  of  eegrass^  or 
such  as  has  been  mown  :  the  average  produce  of  butter  is 
said  to  be  160 lbs.  per  cow  per  annum,  and  one  hundred 
weight  and  a  half  of  skim-milk  cheese.  The  farmers 
agree  to  have  leave  to  turn  in  sheep  with  the  cows  the 
second  week  in  November,  and /the  dairy-men  pay  for 
the  cows  by  regular  quarterly  payments. 

J.  Wood,  Esq.  of  Osmington,  lets  heifers  with  the 
first  calf  at  7/.  each,  and  the  dairy-man  says  they 
produce  only  2  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,'  on  the  average. 
The  milk  is  skimmed  only  once,  after  standing  24?  hours, 
and  thts  seems  to  be  the  general  practice  of  the  county. 

The 
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Tke  butter  is  mostly  carried  to  Weympoth,  and  sold  M,    ' 
17^.  per  lb.;  the  skim-milk-cheese  is  W.  to  4|J.  per  lb« 

The  farmers  generally  rear  as  many  of  their  owa 
calves  as  are  wanted  to  supply  their  dairy  stock,  and  ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Billet  of  Warmwell,  they  are  generally 
kept  on  milk  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  the  dairy-man  * 
is  allowed  a  quarter  of  the  price  of  a  cow  for  keeping  tbc 
calf.  Cow-cahres  are  generally  weaned  about  Februax7» 
and  bull  calves  are  killed  between  four  and  eight  weeks 
old,  weighing  about  20  lbs.  a  quarter,  if  kept  six 
weeks. 

From  the  practice  of  killing  calves  at  four  or  five 
weeks  old,  it  may  be  expected  the  veal  is  not  very  fatf 
though  it  is  plentiful,  and  Consequently  cheap,  beii^ 
often  not  more  than  6d.  a  lb.,  and  sometimes  as  low  a« 
4iJ.  The  value  of  calves  between  three  and  six  weeks 
old,  i$  said  to  vary  fron^  IBs*  to  42/.  each.  « 

According  to  Mr.  Groves  of  Abbotsbury,  it  is  custom-* 
ary  to  allow  the  dairy-men  l^x.  for  calves  of  a  week  oldf 
and  when  a  cow  dies,  another  must  be  purchased  to  sup« 
ply  the  loss  to  the  dairy.  Mr.  Groves's  dairy  has  a* 
small  stream  <^  water  running  through  it,  which  be 
thinks  very  useful  in  keeping  it  cod  and  sweet. 

« 

Mr.  Groves  of  Bettiscombe,  believes  the  Devonshire 
cows  are  not  so  useful  as  the  half-breed  between  them  and 
the  common  Dorset  kind.  The  produce  obtained  hoax 
a  dairy  of  30  cows  in  one  season,  was  25  tubs  of  seveS: 
dozen  lbs.  in  each,  and  12  firkins  of  14<  do2en  lbs.,  which 
is  about  165  lbs.  per  cow. 

The  price  of  butter  generally  averages  about  14x.  6//. 
per  dozen,  avoirdupois  weight,  at  London^  but  Mr. 
Groves  says  18  ounces  are  allowed  to  a  pound  of  butter 
in  Dorset. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Wlnfbrd,  belleTcs  the  average  produce 

of 
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of  dairj  cows  falls  short  of  160  lbs.  each,  of  18  ounces  to 
the  pound;  the  produce' of  cheese  is  about  one  and  a 
half  hundred  weight.  Some  of  the  Devonshire  cows, 
he  has  known  to  produce  six  or  seven  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week  in  the  beginning  of  summer;  and  in  one  rare 
mstance,  no  less  than  14  lbs.  of  butter  avoirdupois  have 
been  obtained  from  a  cow  in  one  week. 

Osary  cows  are  here  let  at  10/.  each;  the  cow-leaze  is 
bid  up  for  them,  from  the  5th  of  April  till  the  12th  of 
May;  at  which  time  they  are  allowed  about  one  acre  and  a 
half  of  l^d  each,  rented  at  30/.  per  acre.  They  continue 
&i  th^  cow*leaze tillabout  the  20th  of  August^  when  they 
are  allowed  about  the  same  quantity  of  aftdr-gras$^.  and 
the  cow-leaze  •  again  till  Martintide  (Nov.  23),  after 
which  time  they  are  kept  on  straw  only.  They  are  dri^ 
zbout  the  end  of  the  year,  and  calve  in  February,  March, 
and  April,  and  the  value  of  a  cow  and  calf  varies  from 
Ml:  to  16/.  The  profit  of  the  dairy-man  is  supposed  tQ 
be  about  3/.  per  cow. 

Some  of  the  farmers  let  their  cows  to  several  dairy- 
men, in  lots  of  from  20  to  40  cows.  Mr.  Ottan'of 
Wootton  Fitzpaine,  lets.  50  cows  to  a  dairy-man,  who 
ploughs  and  does  other  work  at  his  leisure.  They  are  let 
at  10/.  each,  on  the  average,  and  the  butter  is  salted,  and 
sold  to  buttermen  in  the  autumn. 

The  waggons  which  carry  butter  and  other  articles, 
are  four  days  in  their  passage  from  Bridport  to  London. 

Some  of  the  ski m-rrtilk- cheese,  which  is  called  by  way 
of  ridicule,  doub/e  Dorset^  is  streaked  with  a -kind  of 
bl'ie  mould,  and  Mr.  Ottan  says,  this  blue  cheese  is 
made  by  breaking  and  sprinkling  the  curds  with  flour 
after  they  have  been  pressed. 

Others  ascribe  the  blueness  of  this  cheese  to  the  soil, 
but  It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  whether  it  is  ascrib- 

able 
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able  to  the  soil  or  the  management;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
deemed  an  excellent  quality,  and  renders  the  cheese  which 
possesses  it  far  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Claridge  mentioned  "  a  better  kind  of  cheese, 
but  at  present,  there  is  little  or  no  raw'miik  chetse  madp 
in  the  county. 

The  general  plan  is,  to  sl^ im  the  milk  only  once,  about 
24?  hours  after  it  is  taken  from'  the  cows ;  but  in  winter 
it  sometimes  remains  in  the  vessels  36-  hours,  and  in 
summer  only  12  hours,  in  very  Jiot  weather,  before  that 
operation  takes  place.  In  the  latter  case  12  hours,  or 
half-meal  cheese  is  made,  which  is  of  course  superior  to 
the  common  kind. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Berwick,  keeps  a  mixture  of  the  com-: 
mon  and  Devonshire  cows,  which  he  prefers.  He  says 
the  Devonshire  cows  have  thin  skins,  and  are  very  ten- 
^  der ;  they  will  often  stand  under  hedges,  while  the  com- 
mon kinds  are  feeding.  Such  calves  as  are  not  wanted 
for  rearing,  are  fatted  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  the 
veal  makes  from  4^.  to  9 J.  a  pound. 

The  calves  are  dropped  from  Christmas  till  after  Lady- 
day,  and  Mr.  Bryant's  cows  have  more  than  two  acres 
each  of  summer  grass. 

-At  Stinsford,  dairy  cows  have  one  acre  and  a  half  each 
of  water-meadow. 

At  Netherbury,  they  have  one  acre  and  a  half  each  of 
good  summer  leaze^  and  one  acre  of  after-grass.  At 
Fifehead  Magdalen,  they  have  one  acre  of  grass  in  sum- 
mer and  another  acre  to  produce  hay. 

At  Morden,  the  cows  are  mostly  small,  and  cost  witl;i 
calves,  from  12  to  1'4?  guineas  each;  they  are  let  at^/.  or 
10/.  per  annum,  and  are  supposed  to  produce  about  100 lbs. 
of  butter,  each.  The  butter  is  sold  at  Poole,  at  iW.  a 
pound,  and  the  skim-milk-cheese  is  worth  6</.  a  pound, 
but  not  much  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood* 
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Mr.  Conway  of  Netherbury,  procures  Devonshire  cat- 
tle from  South  Moreton.  The  bulls  cost  from  20/.  to  25/. 
and  heifers  of  three  or  four  years  old^  from  12  to  IS 
guineas  each. 

Mr.  Grosvcnor*8  Devonshire  cattle,  some  years  since^ 
cost  16  guineas  each;  and  Mr.  Stent  believes^  that  the 
Devonshire  cows  at  present  in  the  county,  are  wordi 
about  that  sum  on  the  average. 

At  Sturminster,  the  average  value  of  cows  with  cjilf,  IS 
said  to  be  15/.  but  varying  from  10/.  to  20/.  Beef  is'  6«f. 
and  veal  bd.  per  lb.  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Stocker  of  Dallwood,  which  parish  is  surrounded 
by  the  county  of  Devon,  thinks  the  cows  of  that  county 
are  good  milkers,  and  states  their  average  value  with  a  « 
calf,  when  four  year  old,  at  16  guineas,  varying  from 
14  to  18  guineas  in  general. 

J.  B.  Bower,  Esq.  of  Iweme,  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
tying  up  milch  cows,  in  winter,  in  stalls,  each  of  which 
contain  two  beasts,  with  a  passage  before  them  for 
hay,  &c. 

By  this  means,  he  is  of  opinion  that  nearly  half  the 
ordinary  allowance  of  hay  may  be  saved,  which  is  the 
quantity  that  cows  tread  into  the  ground  or  otherwise 
destroy  on  dirty  soils. 

Mr.  Sampson  of  Kingston  Russel,  keeps  dairy  cows  of 
the  half  Devon  breed.  Those  of  the  pure  Devonshire 
blood  he  deems  too  tender  for  his  cold  land. 

Mr.  Bishop  of  Cheddington,  thinks  the  Devonshire 
cows  give  as  much  milk  or  more  than  the  common  kind, 
and  are  preferred  by  the  dairy-men. 

Mr,  Portman  of  Bryanstone,  prefers  the  Devonshire 
cattle,  though  they  are  considered  to  be  rather  tender. 
He  says  their  calves  fat  much  faster  than  those  of  the 

common  sort. 

Mr. 
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.  jdir«Spis;ir  Qf  ^oia^ton,  keeps  two  small  Hofman  cows» 
li^hicb;  h^ve  produced  one  dozen  asd  a  half  of  butter  per 
week.  ^ 

Mr*  Balsoa  of  Athelhampton,  observes^  that  cows  of 
eight  or  nipe  years  old,  are  preferred  by  the  dairy-mep, 
and  c^  course  many  such  are  kept  all  oyer  the  county  ; 
they  are  sold  w]ien  barren  at  about  10/.  each.  • 

Mr.  Alner  of  Piddletown,  prefers  the  Devon  pattip  i 
he  says  they  fat  bg^^,  and  contain  the  least  oSsi,  and 
milk  as  well  as  the  home-bred  kinds. 

Mr.  Willis  of  Corfe  Castle,  remarks^  that  the  Dorset- 
^ire  fashioi^  of  letting  cows  to  dairy-men  is  not  approved 
in  other  equities ;  but^  as  the  cows  are  milked>  and  the 
butter  and  cheese  made  and  sold  by  the  dairy-man  and 
his  wife  and  family,  it  is  rational  to  suppose  they  will 
take  more  care  of  their  own  property,  than  they  would 
pf  their  ipast^rs'  j  and  thus  it  proves  beneficial  to  bpth 
parties. 

Whatever  may  be  the  utility  of  letting  cows. to  dairyr 
men»  it  will  be  admitted  as  a  [Hroof  that  the  farmers  have 
more  t^uisiness  than  they  have  leisure  or  inclination  to 
attend  to  5  and  therefore,  tha^  it  would  be  much  better 
f^F.  the  country,  and  not  much  worse  for  themselves,  i,f 
the  size  of  their  farms  were  diminished.  The  dairy 
^d  cheese-m^kix^  processes  are  too  servile  employments 
for  the  wives  of  the  large  farmers,  and  indeed  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  the  wife  or  daughters  of  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  property  to  the  amount  of  10  or  15,000/.  would 
engage  ill  the  drudgery  of  the  dairy^  Some  of  the  farmers 
let  as  many  as  a  hundrjed  jdairy  cows  to  three  ox  four 
dairy -men  ;  and  in  the  last  century  it  is.  probable  that  the ' 
labour  of  such  a  dairy  was  performed  by  half  a  dozen 
farmcr&l  wives',  who  deemed  it  no  drudgery,  while  they 
were  permitted  to  consume  a  part  of  the  produce. 

cc2  ^  Mr. 
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The  custom  of  letting  dairy  cows  appears  to  be  little 
calculated  to  promote  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  cattle.  Mankind  are  in  general  so  much  biassed 
towards  every  thing  that  is  become  a  custom,  that  it  may 
be  presumed  a  farmer  would  be  less  able  tq  advance  the 
letting  price  by  purchasing  what  he  ipight  deem  better 
cows,  than  he  would  be  able  to  keep. up  an  established 
price,  though  some  of  the  cows  might  be  inferior  in  value. 
One  of  the  evils  of  large  farms  is,  however,  diminished 
in  some  measure  by  this  practice,  as  it- furnishes  sotkie  in- 
ducement  to  economy,  in  those  who  have  the  mean's  of 
obtaimng  a  small  sum  of  money;  and  their  example  will 
nolfc  fail  to  prove  in  some  degree  beneficial  to  their  &mily 
and  acquaintance. 

In  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  the  farms  are  not  so  large- 
as  in  the  upland  part  of  the  county ;  and  many  of  the 
leaseholders  and  others  in  that  district,  manage  their  own 
dairies  in  the  same  ihanner  as  is  common  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  price  of  potted  butter  in  1810,  varied  from  14rf. 
to  IScl,  per  lb. ;  but  perhaps  14 J.  was  about  the  average 
price ;  and  the  quantity  of  cheese  from  each  cow  is  one 
hundred  weight  and  a  half,  according  to  Mr.  Bridge  of 
Winford. 

The  expense,  according  to  these  xiate,  &c.  will  stand 

thus  : 

£   s.  d. 

Butter,  1601b.  at  UJ.  per  lb 9     6  8 

Cheese,  1^  cwt.  at  5d.  per  lb 3  10  0 

Half  the  profit  of  a  pig     1     0  0 

A  calf   10  0 

£14  16     8 
Price  paid  to  the  farmer  .•.....— ..     110     0 

Dairy-man's  profit  •••••••- £S  16     8 

•  Now 
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Now  if  the  milking  and  other  necessary  attentions  to 

15  cows  be  supposed  to  occupy  two>thirds  of  the  man's 

time,  at  ISd.  a  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  dairy- woman's  , 

time  at  1/.  per  day,  the  annual  expense  of  management 

will  1>e £36  10    0 

To  this   may  be  added  6/.  for  the  pur-?     6     0    0 
chase  of  ssdt,  utensils,  &c ....y 

42  10     0 
The  profit  on  15  cows,  as  abov»    57  10    0 

Which  leaves  the  dairy-man  a  clear  profit  of  1/.  per  cow, 
to  repay  his  extra  care  and  attention,  together  with  the 
,  interest  of  a  capital  of  perhaps  100/. 

Mr.  Billet  of  Warm  well,  seems  to.  think  it  an  oppres- 
sive custom  in  this  county,  to  charge  the  dairy-men  with 
the  income-tax,  as  the  whole  of  the  tenant's  duty  is  paid 
by  the  farmer,  and  whatever  the  dairy-man  gains,  seems 
to  come  out  of  the  farmer's  proper  income.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged,  that  those  enormous  farms, 
that  have  probably  given  birth  to  the  custom  of  letting 
dairy  cows,  are  too  extensive  to  be  managed  in  the  most 
profitable  manner  by  one  person,  and  consequently  the 
dairy-man's  gain  is  not  the  farmer's  loss. 

The  man  who  brings  up  his  family  with  some  degree 
of  comfort,  by  hiring  a  dairy  of  30  cows,  would  be  a  re- 
spectable  and  independent  member  of  society  on  a  grassy 
farm  that  would  only  support  half  that  number.  In  this 
case  a  few  more  buildings  would  be  required,  but  not 
mor^  than  the  additional  rent  would  support  4  for  it  must 
be  observed,  that  all  the  dairy-men  who  are  employed  at 
present  have  houses  to  live  in,  and  other  accommodation 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  business.  ^ 

The  quantity  of  ground  required  to  support  a  dairy 

c  G  3  ^  cow 
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cow  is  supposed  to  be  three  acres  of  grios,  «it  abom  M/^ 
per  acre,  and  straw  for  nine  or  ten  weeks  in  wintetj 
which  is  worth  about  20s, 

The  expense  attending  such  a  portion  of  lind  as  is 
sufficient  to  support  a  cow  in  grass  and  hay,  through  the 
year,  except  nine  or  ten  weeks  in  winter,  will  be  as  below: 

£  s.  d. 
Rent  of  three  acres,  at  30 j.  an  acre  4  10  0 
Poor's  rates,  highway  duty,  and  taxes  10    0 

Weeding,  manuring,  &c 0   10    0 

Hay-making,  &:c.  one  acre  and  a  half  1      O    0 


£7     0     0 


••>• 


Which  leaves  the  farmer  a  clear  profit  of  about  20>.  an 
acre ;  on  the  supposition  th^t  the  sheep  that  are  kept  oh 
the  same  land  in  winter,  will  afford  ^  profit  equal  to  the 
decline  in  value,  and  other  risks  which  attend  the  dairy 
stock. 

Diseases, — Mr.  Stocker  of  Dallwood,  cured  a  ivay^iredy 
or  wen,  under  the  belly  of  a  Devonshire  calf,  by  two 
dressings  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  was  rubbed  into  the 
cracks. 

A  new  method  of  cutting  bulls  has  been  introduced, 
frpm  Wales,  by  F.  I.  Brown,  Esq.  of  Frampton,  and  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  Mr.  Groves  of  Abbotsbury  and 
others. 

The  instrument  which  is  made  use  of  acts  by  continual 
pressure  on  the  spermatic  cords,  &c.,  and  the  sensation 
and  life  of  the  parts  are  gradually  destroyed.  Mr.  Groves 
observes,  that  when  bulls  are  cut  in  the  usual  way  they 
decline  in  flesh  for  a  month  after  the  operation,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  c/ams  seems  to  be  scarcely  regarded,  and 

they 
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they  continue  to  improve  as  if  no  operation  had  taken 
place.  The  printed  directions  on  this  subject  are  as  fol* 
lows  :  "  Ifeep  the  skin  quite  smooth  in  the  centre  of  the 
clams,  with  the  stones  pressed  tight  in  the  top  of  the 
purse  (keeping  the  clams  close  to  the  stones),  and  ont 
week  after,  the  stones  are  to  be  cut  off  b^iow  the  dams^ 
which  are  to  remain  on  one  week  after  this  last  opera* 
tion." 

The  clams  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  12  inches 
long  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  connected  by  iron  joints  at  one 
end,  and  fastened  at  the  other  end  by  a  screw,  that  works 
in  a  nut  sunk  into  the  wood  *,  the  screw  is  square  at  the 
end,  and  is  turned  by  a  kind  of  bed-winch,  that  the  end 
may  not  project  and  scratch  the  animal  when  in  use. 
When  the  two  sides  are  closed,  there  is  an  opening  with* 
inside  of  seven  inches  long,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  the  wood  is  smoothly  rounded  off*. 

The  plan  appears  to  be  a  very  eligible  one,  and  it  is 
probable  that  rams,  &c.  might  be  thus  castrated  with 
more  safety  and  ease  than  is  the  case  in  the  usual  mode. 

Mr.  Ilott  of  Milton  Abbey,  observes,  "  With  respect 
to  the  comparative  value  of  labour  done  by  horses  and 
oxen,  I  have  no  correct  estimate,  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  upon  all  extensive  arable  farms,  a  certain  proportion 

» 

of  ox*labour  is  very  useful,  and  more  particularly  upon 
all  heaVy  ploughing  soils,  as  six  oxen  might  be  kept  at 
less  expense  than  four  horses,  and  will  do  as  much  work 
at  less  risk,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  and  value  of 
the  animal  during  four  years  of  labour. 

"  Upon  my  farm,  a  heavy  ploughing  chalky  and  flinty 
loam^  I  work  two  teams  of  oxen  and  two  of  horses ;  they 
are  all  in  constant  employ  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
In  the  winter>  I  use  six  oxen  in  each  plough,  and  four 

c  c  4?  horses* 
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horses.  In  the  summer,  generally  four  oxen  or  three 
horses  to  a  plough,  and  each  team  ploughs  the  same  [^o- 
portion  of  ground  in  a  given  time.  To  each  horse  (cji- 
cept  when  green  vetches,  &c.  are  plentiful)  I  allow  two 
bushels  of  oats  and  beans  per  week.  To  each  ox,'onje 
bushel  of  bruised  corn  per  week.  Sometimes,  in  the 
winter,  I  procure  a  few  grains  to  mix  with  the  corn  that 
is  given  to  the  oxen,  but  in  every  other  respect,  as  to 
straw,  chaff,  &c.,  the  horses  and  oxen  fare  exactly  alike, 
both  having  as  much  as  they  require,  ^nd  they  are  iajl 
soiled  in  the  summer. 

"My  oxen  are  of  the  north  of  Devonshire  breed^ 
bought  in  at  three  years  old,  and  worktd  to  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years.  They  are  always  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, are  very  tractable  at  plough  or  cart,  and  occasion 
me  no  anxiety  with  respect  to  diseases,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  hot  the  case  with  respect  to  my  horsed,  having 
had  great  losses  of  that  kind.  The  grand  objection  tp 
working  oxen,  is  their  want  of  expedition  ;  but  let  them 
have  solid  and  generous  food,  and  the  master  will  lose 
his  prejudice,  i^ nether  objection  to  the  general  use  of 
oi-labour  is,  that  many  farmers  thinking  they  have  not 
sufficient  pasture  to  feed  them  upon,  during  the  period 
they  may  be  kept  for  labour,  and  having  no  idea  of  soil- 
ing them  on  green  food,  and  allowing  them  <:haff  and 
corn,  they  enter  no  farther  into  their  merits  as  labouring 
animals,  and  give  up  all  thoughts  of  keeping  them.  I 
must  again  repeat,  that  I  think  a  proportion  of  ox  labour 
necessary  upon  all  arable  farms,  and  if  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient pastures  for  them  to  feed  upon,  let  them  be  soiled, 
and  fed  in  every  respect  in  a  bbuntiful  and  generous  man- 
ner, and  they  will  pay  well  for  their  keep.  The  landlords 
should  erect  upon  all  farms,  proper  conveniences  for  soil- 
ing and  feeding  them  in  well-shejtered  fold-yards,  &c.'' 

SECT. 
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SECT.  II.— SHEEP. 

The  county  of  Dorset  seems  to  have  been  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  remarkable  for 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  house-lafnb  at  a  very  early 
reason. 

They  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Claridge  :  **  I  appre- 
hend,  that  if  the  face  and  nose  are  white,  and  the  claws 
and  feet  without  any  mixture  of  colour,  the  forehead 
.woolly,  and  the  face  long  and  broad,'  the  horn  round  and 
bold,  and  projecting  rather  forward,  a^  broad  shoulder,  a 
straight  back,  broad  loin,- deep  carcass,  and  short  in  the 
leg,  it  is  near  the  true  description  of  a  Dorset  sheep." 

Mr.  Parkinson  characterises  them  as  follows:  "  Hook 
upon  the  Dorset  ewe  as  the  best  horned  ewe  in  the  king- 
dom, those  of  Somerset  excepted,  and  they  arc  so  near 
alike,  that  few  people,  unless  the  natives  of  the  two  coun- 
ties, would  know  the  difference.  The  ewes  are  much 
more  complete  in  form  than  the  wethers,  or  tups,  and 
the  best  of  the  Dorset  ewes  arc  more  correct  in  their 
'  shape  than  many  of  the  improved  breeds  of  sheep.  Mr. 
Bridge  says  they  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years; 
they  used  to  be  long  legged,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
case  at  present.  Tlieir  height  is  in  very  proper  propor- 
tion to  their  length ;  they  arc  straight  in  their  carcass^ 
^ufEciently  deep  in.  the  body,  and  the  rump  is  much  larger 
than  in  most  sheep ;  round  enough  in  their  ribs,  they 
walk  well ;  straight  .on  their  legs^  and  their  head  stands 
"  up  well ;  their  neck  is  very  proper,  the  scrag  neither  thin 
nor  clumsy ;  set  full  in  the  shoulder,  which  gives  flesh  on 
the  back,  and  is  an  indication  of  flesh  in  every  part,  so 
as  when  fat  to  have  a  proper  proportion  of  lean  with  it ; 
the  ribs  are  not' so  high  or  round  in  the  upper  part  as  in 
'  some 
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some  improved  sheep,  (which,  when  as  high  as  promoted 
by  Mr.  Bakewell,  proves  a  faultt  ^nd  diminishes  the 
weight) ;  the  breast  is  pointing  forwards,  the  eye  quick 
and  lively,  the  face  thin,  and  the  mouth  small)  the 
horns  are  thin,  and  rather  bending  backwards ;  the  1^  is 
well  let  down  towards  the  shank ;  the  tail  is  of  a  proper 
substance,  neither  very  small  nor  thick  in  the  extreme^ 
and  is  always  left  of  its  natural  length ;  their  wool  is 
smooth  on  the  outside,  and  is  not  tag  or  hair,  and  they 
have  no  more  wool  on  their  legs  or  face  than  there  joi^fat 
to  be ;  and  their  perfections  altogether  add  much  to  die 
credit  of  the  breeders.  Among  their  other  perfections, 
they  have  preserved  their  milk,  so  as  to  make  them  good 
nurses,  as  no  ewes  make  their  lambs  fatter,  or  nooft 
quickly  than  the  Dorscts." — MS. 

In  the  Isle  of  Portland,  there  is  a  Tery  small  breed  of 
sheep,  and  there  are  a  few  of  the  same  kind  at  Stodlatul, 
but  they  are  not  kept  generally,  as  might  be  inferixd  from 
Mr.  Claridge's  account,  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wcy» 
mouth,  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  about  Wareham  and 
Poole," 

They  are  said  by  many  to  be  the  true  .DcM^etshire 
breed  \  the  farmers,  and  breeders  of  sheep  in  that  island, 
contend  that  there  is  none  of  the  true  breed  in  the  rest  of 
the  county,  all  the  others  having  been  crossed  by  the 
Somersets  and  other  kinds  of  horned  sheep  ;  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  they  are  very  much  improved  either  by  keep- 
ing or  breeding.  The  Dorset  sheep,  when  compared  with 
such  as  are  kept  at  present  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  will 
weigh  three  times  as  much ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  3000  sheep  kept 
on  the  Island,  which  contains  but  2800  acres,  of  which 
800  ^re  waste,  400  arable,  250  meadow,  which  leaves  but 
13S0  aaes  of  pasture  for  sheep,  and  Ais  is  very  poor  land^ 

rented 
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flrcnted  at  7/.  an  acre.  Thus  it  appears  the  land  is  stocked 
at  the  rate  of  two  sheep  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  much  of 
which  has  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  upon  it.  The  Isle  of 
Portland  sheep  are  horned^  remarkably  small>  and  rather 
«hort  an  the  carcass,  when  fat  not  weighing  more  than 
jlOlbs.  a  quarter  ;  their  wool  weighs  from  one  pound  and 
a  half  to  two  pounds  a  fleece^  and  the  price  of  the  wool 
in  1806  was  50/.  per  wey  of  30 lbs.,  but  this  year  (1807) 
only  46/.  a  wey.  Several  of  these  sheep  have  black 
.nosesj  and  are  rather  black  intermixed  with  white  near 
the  hoof,  in  which  case  they  are  said  to  be  brooked.  The 
Somerset  sheep  are  remarkably  white  in  the  face  and  the 
4eg$i  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  Dorset  sheep  is  to  be 
seen  with  the  least  inclination  to  any  black  hair  on  their 
face  and  legs,  from  which  it  seems  probable  they  have 
been  mixed*  It  is  very  well  authenticated,  that  the  Port- 
land sheep  have  had  no  cross  of  blood,  and  it  is  said  to 
1)e  as  fine  flavoured  mutton  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Lowman  of  Portland,  observes,  it  is  the  practice 
there  to  fold  these  dwarfish  animals,  from  Candlemas  till 
Martintide^  putting  them  in  late  at  night,  and  letting 
>them  out  early  in  the  morning.  The  mutton  is  deemed 
.the  best  in  England,  and  the  wool  as  good  as  the  South- 
down kind.  Some  of  them  liave  been  purchased  by 
sheep-breeders,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  cross  between 
these  and  the  Merinos."  Both  ewes  and  wethers  are  kept, 
and  generally  till  they  are  five  years  old  ;  sometimes  they 
remain  till  a  greater  age,  but  it  is  not  thought  a  profit- 
able method.  Such  as  are  fatted,  are  put  into  a  common 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  pretty  good 
land,  and  remain  there  firom  the  12th  day  of  August  to 
the  5th  of  November  \  on  which  day  Portland  sheep-fair 
it  held.     AU  the  sheep  of  the  island  are  kept  pretty^ 

generally 
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generally  on  the  commons  from  November  the  21st  to 
Candlemas. 

The  Portland  mutton  is  sold  by  the  quarter  at  lOs.QfL 
in  general.  It  is  never  weighed,  but  would  come  to.  1/. 
a  pound  when  common  mutton  is  only  7d,  ^  it  seldom 
weighs  more  than  lOlbs.  a  quarter.     .    ' 

In  this  extensive  flock  district,  it  may  be  expected  t^ 
the  ^heep  have  been  variously  crossed  in  former  time% 
and  the  alteraiions  have  probably  disguised   the  original 
breed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  uncertain  from 
what  source  the  present  race  is  derived.     The  Portland 
kind  may  be  the  original  stock  of  the  county  ;  in  which 
case  the  present  stock  is  wonderfully  improved  in  size: 
and  Mr  Billingsley,  in  the  Somersetshire  Report,  says 
the  sheep  in  the  south-east  of  Somerset  are  an  improved 
sort  of  the  Dorset,     After  all,  perhaps  it  may  be  a  fact^ 
that  enlarging  the  size  of  sheep  that  are  not  already  be- 
low the  medium,  may  not  eventually  be  found  a  real 
improvement.     It  seems  to  be  the  proper  province  of 
mankind,  to  attempt  to  remove  defects  and  supply  obvi- 
ous deficiencies  •,  and  whenever  they  attempt  improve- 
ments in  the  size,   wool,   hardiness,   aptitude  to  fatten, 
quantity  of  milk,  &c.  beyond  what  Nature  intended,  if 
they  gain  their  point,  and  thus  adapt  the  animals  more 
perfectly  to  some  local  circumstances,  is  it  not  always 
attended  with  a  correspondent  loss  of  some  other  quality 
of  equal  Value  ? 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  check  that  ardour 
of  improving  animals,  &c.  which  at  present  leads  man- 
kind in  twenty  diflerent  and  even  opposite  directions, 
but  merely  to  suggest  a  theoretical  hint,  that  improve- 
ments  beyond  a,  certain  point  have  always  proved  either 
local  or  else  imaginary.  Whoever  attempts  to  go  b^ 
yond  this  pointy  is  merely  taking  money  out  of  onepocket» 

and 
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and  putting  it  into  another.  A  sheep  will  never  de- 
generate down  to  the  size  of"  a  rabbit,  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances;  and  the  art  of  man  can 
never  improve  them  to  the  size  of  an  ox;  or  even  if  this 
were  practicable,  ^till  the  reason  afore  mentioned  would 
render  it  impossible  for  the  improver  to  gain  any  remu- 
neration for  his  trouble,  uAless  indeed,  it  were  gained  by 
making  use  of  the  curiosity  and  credulity  of  s  his  fellow 
(features.  . 

.  The  Dishley  breed  of  sheep  has  been  tried  in  Dorset, 
by  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford.  In  1793,  Mr.  Claridge  ob- 
served :  **  He  is  aiming  to  produce  lambs  froox  them  as 
early  as  the  home  breed,  and  is  sanguine  in  his  belief 
that  the  lambs  will  be  as  delicate  in  the  grain  of  the  meat, 
as  tho^e  that  are  bred  from  the  true  Dorsets.  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  they  are  full  as  hardy,  and  will  be  supj* 
ported  with  less  fodder,  and  that  both  the  wedders  and 
ewes  of  this  breed  will  fatten  faster  than  the  ^Id  Dorseis." 
At  a  later  period  than  Mn  Claridge's  Survey,  Mr.  Ilott 
of  Milton  Abbey  imported  some  Dishley  sheep,'  and 
Bakewellian  ideas  from  Oxfordshire ;  but  at  the  present 
time  it  seems  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  these  sheep, 
which  are  well  enough  adapted  to  live  an  idle,  luxurious 
and  short  Irfe  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Leicestershire,  will 
not  thrive  on  the  scanty  food  and  bleak  exposures  of  the 
Pxjrsetshire  downs,  where,  to  make  the  matter  still  worse, 
folding  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  is  considered 
to  be  the  sitiequdnon  of  good  husbandry: 

Under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  the  South* 
downs  are  well  known  to.be  modern  and  successful  rivals 
of  the  New  Leicester  breed.  At  the  present  time  they 
iare  making  much  progress  in  thisxounty,  and  their  most 
cnthusiasftic  admirers  believe  they  will  shortly  annihilate 
the  peculiar  stock  of  this  part  of  England. ' 

Mr. 


Mr.  Bridge  of  Wioiofd,  who 
mcatalf  has  a  conftdcnbk  flock  bock  of 
Sottth-dovns,   and  kc  aurody 
pre£er.    Tke  Donets  seem  die  bctt  Osgood 
they  become  of  a  larger  sixe^  bi 
tkooght  to  endure  foUii^  the  best,  bat 

The  Sooth-downs  seem  to  be  a  qoietcr  kind  off  tlmf 
than  the  Dorsets,  when  pot  to  scanty  food;  andtkeyai^* 
pear  to  prosper  the  most  when  kqit  prindpaliy  oa  hiy^ 
with  a  little  grass  in  winter. 

With  respect  ta  wool,  Mr.  Brk^e's  Docacis  ptodoce 
on  the  average  S^  lb.  at  SOdL  per  poimdy  and  tke  SoQlh> 
downs  241b.  at  3/.  per  pound. 

Very  good  Dorset  ewes  four  years  and  a  half  of  age, 
are  told,  about  Michaelmas,  at  Weyhill£ur,  at  4£r.  eacb, 
but  some  are  as  low  as  50x.  each. 

At  the  same  fair  good  Sooth-downs,  under  the  stme 
circumstances,  are  sold  at  about  a  guinea  and  a  half  each. 

South-down  wethers  at  three  years  and  a  half  old,  pro- 
duce 50/.  each,  and  the  Dorset  wethers  produce  about 
the  same  price;  but  rams  of  the  former  breed  show  the 
greatest  aptitude  to  fatten. 

Both  Mr.  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Goodenough  of  Framptoo, 
seem  to  entertain  an  opinion  in  favour  of  crossing,  or 
rather  a  dislike  to  the  system  of  breeding  in  and  i/t,  for 
they  affirm  that  sheep  will  degenerate  if  the  blood  is  not 
altered  by  mean«  of  rams  brought  from  a  distance,  thoi^ 
these  rams  exhibit  no  apparent  superiority.  This  opinion 
is  curious,  as  it  bears  a  strict  analogy  with  the  received 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  similar  change  in  seed  corn.  But 
the  benefits  thus  derived  have  been  deemed  questionable^ 
and  if  real,  they  ought  in  all  probability  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  differences  of  soil  and  climate.  If  this  opinion 
has  a  better  foundation  than  mere  fancy,  is  it  not  pro* 
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baUe  that  the  alteration  in  the  blood,  is  the  result  of 
habits  of  hardiness,  &c.  acquired  in  different  climates 
»nd  situations^  rather  than  in  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  t^nns  coming  from  a  distance?  And  is  it  not  pro* 
bable  that  ii^ury  may  be  thus  sustained,  if  the  sheep  be 
purchased  and  brought  from  a  warmer  climate? 

Mr.  Richards  of  Fleet,  keeps  the  first  cross  between 
the  Dorsets  and  South-downs. 

Mr.  Stent  of  Morden,  is  rather  partial  to  the  South- 
downs,  but  he  has  only  Dorsets  at  present. 

Mr.  Wickins  of  Mapperton,  thinks  five  South-downs 
might  be  kept  on  the  same  food  as  four  Dorsets,  but 
their  size  differs  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  He 
once  knew  an  experiment  tried  in  a  gentleman's  park,  be* 
tween  the  Dorset,  South-down,  and  Wiltshire  breeds* 
They  all  run  together,  vand  after  a  time  they  were  exa* 
mined,  when  the  Wtltshires  proved  very  poor^  the  Dor* 
sets  in  good  store  order,  and  the  South-downs  almost 
fat. 

At  Shaftesbury,  South-downs  are  very  prevalent,  but 
Mr.  Gtllingham  thinks  the  best  Dorsets  are  a  very  good 
kind  (>f  sheep.  He  believes  the  South-downs  are  less 
liable  to  disorders  than  the  other  kind,  and  will  subsist 
<m  poorer  ground.  They  are  sent  to  Wilton,  and  to 
Barford  fair  (Aug.  12.),  and  sold  at  from  SO/,  to  40/.  a 
piece;  before  they  are  put  to  the  ram.  Their  wool 
weighs  from  2  lb.  to  4|lb;  a  fleece,  and  scarcely  amounts 
to  31b.  on  the  av^erage. 

Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  keeps  S-outh-downs,  which 
produce  about  3  lb.  of  wool  each.  Good  ewes  of  this 
kind  make  35/.  each,  but  some  not  more  than  23/* 
Their  Iambs  are  not  so  early,  neither  will  the  ewes  keep 
them  so   well  as  the  Dorsets,  but  they  fetch  a  superior 

jMacc^  as  liMT  as.  6lr.  or  7^«  a  head. 

The 
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The  South-down  four-teeth  sheep  graze  much  soonof 
than  the  Dorset  kinds  and  are  worth  more  by  SO  per  cent^ 
the  lambs  produce  l^lb.  of  wool  each,  at  ISd.  or  20d^jk 
lb.. and  three  South-downs  eat  no  more  than  two  Dorsets. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury  keeps  South-downs  at  St. 
Giles's  ;  their  wool  is  very  fine,  and  weighs  only  2 lb.,. » 

fleece.   .  The  bailiff  believes  their  wool  .is  not  inferior  to 

■  'J 

much  of  the  Merino  kind.  | 

Mr.  Hentie's  bailiff,  at  Kingston  Qall  farm,  prefers 
the  South-downs.  He  thinks  three  South-downs  may 
be  kept  instead  of  two  Dorsets  ;  but  if  all  circumstances 
are  alike,  the  btter  will  weigh  10  stone  each  (of  8lb») 
while  the  former  will  weigh  only  8|  stones.  The  Downs 
produce  3  lb.  of  wool  each,  at  3/.  a  pound.  The  Dorset|» 
when  put  into  a  field,  will  often  run  all  over  it  without 
touching  a  blade  of  grass ;  but  the  South-downs  wiU 
feed  quietly,  where  the  Dorsets  will  not  look  at .  (ije 
ground.   ^  ... 

Mr.  Shaw  of  Spettisbury,  has  a  good  flock  of  South- 
downs;  he  sells  the  old  ewes  at  40j.  to  45j.  each,  and  the 
wool  he  thinks  is  worth  3x.  6d.  a  pound.  The  wethers  fat 
much  more  freely  than  i^  the  case  with  the  Dorset  kind; 
good  ewe  lambs,  he  says,   are  now  worth  50/.  a  piece*-,  . 

Mr.  Clapcot  of  VVhitechurch,  keeps  both  Downs  dJo4 
Dorsets,  and  has  also  a  few  of  the  Spanish  kind. 

Mr.  Conway  of  Netherbury,  believes  the  Dorset 
sheep  are  likely  to  be  quite  supplanted  by  the  South* 
downs,  which,  he  says,  may  be  made  to  produce  lanxhs  as 
early  as  St.  Michael,  if  kept  in  warm  bottoms.  .  He  has 
sold  Down  lambs  in  September  at  25s»  each,  and  fat  ew^ 
at  37j.  each,  two  years  successively.  The  fleeces  weigh 
Sib.  on  the  average,  but  the  wool  is  not  quite  of  the 
finest  quality. 

Mr.  Alner  of  Fiddletown,  prefers  the  South-dowziiSj 
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(ft  lie  can  Keep  fiiore,  and  they  will  bear  folding  better, 
though  they  will  not  produce  Iambs  so  early  as  the 
Dorscts. 

Mr.  Banger  of  Waterson,  has  an  excellent  South-down 
fiocfc ;  and  Mr,  Balson  of  Atheiampton,  is  coming  into 
that  breed,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  ^c^/c/,  which 
disease  is  deemed  hereditary,  and  has  been  much  in  his 
flock. 

The  sheep  at  Warehath,  are  mostly  South-dowb,  but 
toot  many  arc  kept  there. 

Mr.  Goodenough  of  FramptoH,  keep?  an  excellent 
South-down  flock.  He  believes  they  bear  folding  better 
than  the  Dorsets,  fatten  quicker,  and  consume  much  less 
f<}od;  their  wool  is  superior  in  quality,  and  not  much  in- 
ferior in  quantity.  From  11  tO  13  fleeces  make  a  Wey 
of  30  lbs.,  which  was  sold  in  1807  at  3s.  9d.,  but  in 
ISIO  at  3x.  per  lb. 

This  gentleman,  and  several  others  in  the  county,  arc 
so  desirous  to  improve  their  Down  flock,  that  they  buy 
in  ewe  Iambs  of  half  a  year  old  at  SQs.  each.  There  arc 
others  who  have  good  flocks  of  the  Dorset  kind,  and  who 
seem  willing  tO  concede  the  palm  of  merit  to  the  Soutb- 
downs;  but  believe  their  present  price  is  not  warranted 
by  their  real  superiority. 

Mr.  Goodenough  sold  250  ewes  at  31/.  and  250 
wethers  at  iOs.  each,  out  of  sl  flock  of  2500  South- 
downs. 

On  one  occasion  100  ewes  were  sold  at  35/.  a-piece, 
tbelr  lambs  xvefe  sold  at  30/.  a-head.  The  wool  of  the 
ewes  produced  10/.  a-head,  and  the  whole  100  were 
alive  a  year  after,  to  sell  in  September;  but  the  average 
loss  is  thought  to  be  live  percent,  per  annum. 

The  Merino  sheep  have  made  some  progress  in  this 
county:   Farquharson,  Esq,   keeps  pure  Merinos, 
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fbQut  400  in  allf  at  Tarrant  Gunville.  Tbcf  bo»  ihl 
fold  as  vrdlf  if  not  better  than  the  South-dowQii  thr 
wethers  are  often  worth  more  than  Dbwns  o|  tlie<Sivni 
;^g8.  Two-yeaivold  rams  of  the-first  crotty  li«vf  |mi 
sold  at  10  guineas  each. 

.  Some  of  the  cross  breeds  obtuned  from  a  polled  S^iprish 
ram»  are  without  horns;  others  are  homed  }  and  r«|^ 
brown-faced,  from  a  ram  of  that  descriptioB.  Tbe^qp* 
parent  deformity  of  this  breeds  which  is  so  mvoh  ^Khan 
of,  consists  much  in  their  throatiness,,.and  Aft  ahondwn^ 
of  wool  on  the  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  low  dnwH 
the  legs,  but  all  of  them  are  not  equally  uncoudi  in 
appearance.  This  breed  is  generally  flat-«ided»  and 
even  ^ong  the  back ;  but  these  defects  are  almost  eqinilf 
prominent  in  some  English  sheep*  and  mof  cennbif  Be 
removed  in  some  measure ;  but  it  muit  never  be  ho^ 
that  every  good  quality  can  exist  in  the  same  nsuntalr  ia 
an  eminent  degree. 

Mr.  Farquharson  has  several  ewes  (3f  the  pore  Spanisk 
kind,  and  most  of  them  had  took  ram  on  the  4fth'€f 
August,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  shepherd,  whtf  added, 
that  the  lambs  ^re  often  very  hairy  when  Stst  dnqipedi- 
but  they  are  remarkably  active  and  healthy.  •     .  t  » 

Mr.  Goodenough  has  sent  some  eWes  to  Mr.  FiM*- 
quharson's  Merino  rams ;  but  he  says^  as  the  shape  of  the 
ram  is  evidently  bad,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  fefesct 
Jiow  far  the  result  may  prove  beneficiaL  '> 

Mr.  Bowker  of  Charborough,  keeps  about  900  Angk>^ 
Merinos,  which  are  mostly  the  first  cross  between  ih^ 
Spanish  and  the  South-down  breeds.  He  seems  .to 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  fhsm. 
this  breed,  by  improving  the  wool  without  deterioniiAg 
the  carcass^  and  perhaps  it  may  be  allowed,  that  tlie 
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Srst  sross  docs  not  exhibit  the  Spanish  deformity  in  zny 
remarkable  degree. 

The  Reverend  Mr,  Dampler  observes  in  abetter,  that 
he  has  this  year,  (1810)  crossed  his  Dorsetshire  ewes  with 
Anglo-Merino  rams,  and  the  produce  is  beautiful,  and 
■uperior  to  any  he  ever  bred.  He  adds,  •*  I  have  like- 
wise a  flock  of  very  fine  pure  Merinos  of  the  Paular  and 
Negretti  breed,  imported  from  Spain  in  November  last. 
Their  lambs,  which  already  consist  of  26,  are  very  kindly 
and  promise  well.  The  wool  of  the  Paular  flock  is  un- 
commonly fine."  (This  letter  was  written  in  January, 
1811). 

Mr.  Henning  of  Weymouth,  has  crossed  iiis  Dorset 
flock  once  with  the  Merinos,  and  novf'  selects  the  best  to 
maintain  the  breed,  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  Spanish 
and  all  other  breeds  naturally  degenerate*  till  they  become 
suitable  to  the  soil,  climate,  &c.  and  produce  wool 
timilar  to  the  native  stock. 

Mr.  Shaw  ofSpettisbury,  had  a  Spanish  ram,  but 
the  shape  of  his  sheep  was  so  much  injured  by  the 
Merino  cross,  that  he  thought  proper  to  discontinue  it. 

General  Mitchell  has  a  very  fine-wooUcd  ram  at  Dcw- 
lish,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Me- 
L  Hno  and  Dorset  breeds:  the  wool  is  said  to  have  been 
,    sold  for  4/.  a  pound  in  1809. 

Mr.  Clapcot  of  Whitechurch,  has  a  few  Spanish  sheep, 
,  which  produce  from  *f  to  5^  lbs.  cf  wool. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  thnt  every 
L  district  should  be  made  to  speak  for  itself  as  much  as  pos- 
l_  Hble:  on  this  principle,  some  notes  are  inserted,  which 
I  'txplain  various  particulars  that  respect  the  value,  ma- 
i  nagement,  &c.  of  ciie  Dorset  sheep,  though  this  plan  will 
render  some  little  repetition  unavoidable. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  says  the  sheep  are  kept  princi- 
Dd  2  pally 
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pally  on  turnips  in  winter,  but  many  aend  Hbtkt 
iambs  to  the  Vale  of  Backmoor,   where  thej  aic  kept  m 
the  cow-pastures  for  half  a  year,  at  8/*  a  head. 

The  ewes  and  lambs  run  over  the  ewe-Ieaze,  &c.  and 
have  hay  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  in  the  mominj;^ 
when  the  .weather  is  bad.  The  hay  is  put  into  racks^ 
Khsch  are  set  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  ground;  Tur* 
nips  are  also  frequently  given  them  in  the  day*time.  Mn 
Bridge  folds  his -fatting  sheep  on  the  green  land  in 
winter,  and  gives  them  one  pound  and  a  half  of  oitcake 
each,  per  day,  with  hay,  &c.  - 

He  says  the  Merinos  and  South-down  Iambs  brii^  so 
little  wool  with  them,  that  they  should  always  be  in  a 
yard  at  lambing  time:  but  this  precaution  is  not  so  neces^ 
sary  with  respect  to  the  Dorset  Iambs,  as  they  are  dropped 
with  a  much  warmer  cover  of  wool.    £we-leaze  rented' 
at  20/.  an  acre»  should  keep  four  sheep  in  the  summer} ' 
and  in  the  winter,  one  couple  to  the  acre  without  hay^' 
but    they   should    always    have  an  allowance  of  that' 
article. 

At  Bexington,  there  are  some  poor  rough  furzy  downs, 
which  have  been  made  to  support  two  South-down  sheep 
to  the  acre,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  stocked  too 
hard. 

Mr.  Pittfield  of  Symondsbury,  says  there  are  but  few 
places  in  the  county  where  sheep  are  much  liable  to  rot. 
He  keeps  500  ewes,  and  sells  about  150  yearly  at  Wey- 
hill. 

They  produce  from  35/.  to  40/.  at  41  years  of  age, 
which  is  the  regular  age  at  which  ewes  are  «old,  all  over, 
the  county. 

The  pur  lambs  are  sold  in  September  and  October, 
at  18/.  to  20/.  a-piece,  and  go  in  general  to  the  county 
of  Somerset; 
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\.  AtBettiflCombe^andtheTicinity,  Mr.  Groves  remarksj 
Uxere  are  many  Somerset  «he6p' as  weU  as  Dorset.  The 
Somersets  are  a  larger  kind  of  sheep^  and  do  not  suc« 
ceed  so  well  as  the  Dorsets  in  hilly  and  exposed  situa- 
tions* 

According  to  Mr.  Wickkis  and  some  others,  the  ewes 
are  deemed  to  pay  a  guinea  per  head,  per  annntn,  reckon- 
ing nothing  for  the  young  sheep.  He  says  the  lambs 
have  sometimes  returned  So  poor  from  their  agistments 
io  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor>  as  to  have  given  rise  to  actions 
at  law. 

,  Mr.  Wood  thinks  the  food  of  store  sheep  that  arc  con- 
stantly folded  should  be  valued  at  5d.  per  head,  per  week; 
and  a  penny  per  week  more  for  couples,  or  fatting  sheep. 
.  Mr«  Sampson  of  Kingston  Russel,  keeps  mostly  Dorset 
ewesj  and  they  are  driven  a  mile  and  a  half  to  fold ;  but 
he  does  not  fold  the  lambs,  as  he  believes  it  makes  them 
KOurj  as  is  also  the  case  if  they  live  too  well,  on  grass 
that  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  autumn.  Good  farmers, 
he  believes,  expect  to  make  more  of  their  flock  in  a  year 
than  amounts  to  1/.  airhead  on  the  ewes. 

,  At  a  sale  near  Tarrant  Crawford,  the  old  ewes  ptb- 
duced  about  S5/.  a-head,  and  the  lambs  16/.  or  17 s.  in 
the  year  >8 10. 

Mr^  Hennipg  of  Dorchester>  believes  the  downs  are 
often  made  to  carry  two  sheep  per  acre,  in  summer;  what 
are  called  ewe-leazes  generally  support  three  sh^ep  per 

a  re. 

Mr.  BridgeofKimmeridge,  sends  many  tegs  to  turnips 
in  Hampshire!  and  othi^r  places,  and  the  tegs' ppnsume 
most  of  the  turnips  in  the  county  of  Dorset^ 

Mr.  Groves  of  Abbotsbury,  supposes  150  ewes  are  sold 
off  every  year  out  of  a  flock  of  500.  The  Iambs  are  al- 
ways shorn  at  half  a  year  old,  and  produce  a  pound  and 
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a  half  of  woolj  worth  l^iL  a  pocmd-  The  ahoep^s  vool 
18  worth  19dl  a  poand,  and  the  average  produce  k  ntaAf 
four  pounds  a  fleece.  The  oldesi  lainbs  ave  weaned  ai 
the  end  of  April.  Wethers  are  fatted  at  three  or  fom 
years  old>  and  are  sent  towards  Bath  or  Bristol.  Thc^ 
a»e  worth  S(Xr.  when  the  ewes  are  worth  S5jr.|  whkb  h 
about  the  average  price.  - 

The  lambs  breed  regularly  at  two  yeiuv  old^  91HI  the 
price  of  rams  is  from  four  to  ten  guineas  a  piece. 

The  following  calculation  of  the  produce  of  Dorset 
sheep,  is  by  Mr.  Iiegg  of  Mapperton,  near  Beaminster. . 

Flock,  450  ewes  &  sold  annually  150  full  1 

1    1       «-         u  }2GS  10    0 

moutliepf  at  3Dim  eacn  •••.•.M«MM...^.f m...  —  J   ' 

Pur  lambs,  180  sold,  at  23/.  c^ch^f  •v-f<«*— ?•  2QT  0    0 

Ditto,       25  inferior  oqes,  at  15;.  ...•••••••••     J|8  15    Q 

Wool,  11^  packs  (S  of  which  are  lamb*s  n  '*; 

woo)}>  at  lfi|A  a  pack  .•••••.MMfM*^^*...^,^..  J  -^  -^ 

£706    15    0 

Which  Is  more  th^  SOs.  per  pwe. 

The  relative  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  and  ages 
which  constitute  the  Dorset  flock,  where  w^hers  are  kept 
(which  is  seldom  the  case)  may  l^c  seen  by  the  following 
statement,  of  the  whole  flock  k^p^  on  a  ^rqi  at  C^m^ 
borne,  as  advertised  to  be  sold : 

Old  ewes,  97 p  rams. 

Six-teeth  ditto,   114 105  six-teeth  wethers. 

Four-teethditto,  108     95  four-teeth  ditto. 

.Two-teeth  ditto,  137     p7  two-teeth  ditto, 

Chilver  Limbs,     124?     130  pur  lambs. 


Total,  580     ... 435 


In 
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In  su(;h  a  flock  as  thisi  one-third  of  the  ewes  of  the 
three  elder  ch«es  vill  be  sold,  the  deGcicncf  of  the  old 
ewes  being  made  up  by  culling  from  the  younger  part  of 
the  flock.  Now  if  a  calculation  be  founded  on  this  sup- 
position, and  Mr.  Legg's  data  be  assumed  as  a  basis  Ln  all 
respects,  it  wiU  appear  that  106  ewes  sold  at  Michaelmas 
will  produce  185/.  10/.     Therefore, 

As  £262.5  :  £706.75  :  :  £I85.5  :  £499.43, 
which  is  the  whole  produce  of  the  ewe-fioclc  at  Cran- 
borne,  per  annum.     But  in  this  calculation  the  sale-price 
of  124  pur  lambs  is  included. 

In  this  flock,  456  sheep  have  been  kept  the  whole  year, 
and  their  keeping  at  *J.  per  weqjf,  or  1 7s.  id.  per  annum, 

amounts  to £395     2     0 

The  ghilver  and  pur  lambs,  at  3i/.  per  head  i 

for  about  40  weeks,  will  cost ,...,»...$ 

Which  leaves  for  shepherding,  hurdles,&c.  ^ 

only  ...M M « ) 
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£499     8     0 

A  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Dorset  flocks  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  their  being  employed  four  or  Ave  years  a 
piece  to  bring  manure  from  the  downs  to  the  arable  landi 
but  that  part  of  their  profit  which  appears  in  a  tangible 
shape,  in  the  above  calculation,  is  not  likely  to  enrich  the 
farmers  very  rapidly. 

Such  of  the  downs  as  will  keep  two  sheep  per  acre,  for 
20  weeks,  appear  to  produce  only  14/,  per  annum  in 
money,  and  perhaps  the  value  of  the  sheep-folding  on 
ihe  arable  land  may  be  5j.  more. 


Folding. — Mr.  Pittfield  of  Symondsburf,  thinks  fold- 
ing  of  sheep  is  indispensable,  as  without  tlut  tbey  leave 
.tT's  e  d  4  their 
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their  manure  -nnich  in  heaps  a^  they  aiqsear-Coteiixt 
.bath  the  highest  and  the  Ipwestparu  of  the  fidda^  -.  a 
.    Mr.  Widdna  of  Mapperton,  thinks  the  folding  of  sheep 
after  the  rate  of  ISOO  per  acre  per  nigbt»  b  worth  frgoi 
25/.  to  4  Ox.  according  to  the  keep. 

If  the  sheep  are  allowed  -half  a  pound  a  day  off  oilncake 
each)  when -they  are  folded  on  grc^*land»  it.  makes  the 
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grass  flourish  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Mr.  Henning  of  Weymouth,  folds  his  sheep  constantly 
in  the  summer ;  but  he  allows  that  the  downs  are  injured 
by  this  practice. 

Mr.  Gillingham  of  Shaftesbury^  folds  'all  ha  sheep 
except  the  lambsj  and  those  that  are  fatting.  They  ace 
put  into  the  fol/J  at  sun-set|  and  taken  out  at  eight,  ir 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  does  not  wish  then!  to 
begin  feeding  before  the  dew  is  offi  as  that  is  deeme4 16 
be  one  cause  of  the  red  water. 

Mr.  Pqrtman  folds  much  of  his  wheat  land  preidqoaib 
the  wheat  being  sown.  Four  hundred  sheep  are  pnt  into 
a  fold  composed  of  eight  dozen  of  hurdles,  each  of  which 
is  more  than  four  feet  and  a  half  long.  An  acre  is  folded 
in  about  five  nights,  and  the  value  of  one  ntght*$  foldjng 
is  estimated  at  half  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Henning  of  Dorchesterj  obseryesi  it  is  |iot  much 
considered  what  may  be  the  value  of  keeping  a  folding 
sheep  by  tbp  week^  because  their  manure  must  be  had  at 
any  rate. 

Mr.  Willis  of  Corfe  Casrle,  believes  the  fold  proves  of 
most  utility,  whf^  it  i$  done  near  the  time  .pf  wheat 
sowing. 

Mr.  Bridge  of  Kimmeridge>  fpld$  lOQO  sheep»  in  a  pen 
consisting  of  eleven  dozen  and  a  half  of  hurdles  (whidi 
seems  to  enclose  nearly  half  an  acre)>  and  he  often  fidds 
the  land  four  or  five  times  over* 

Mr. 


Mr.  Gobdenotigli  ty{  Frampton,  folds  the  grass-seeds 
in  rhe  autumn,  afterthe  wheat  land  is  gone  over;  and  he 
iinJ5  this  practice  ver;  useful  In  establishing  the  )'oung 
plants. 

HurtSu.— "The  mode  of  penning  sheep  nrle!:|  ta 
jome  parts  of  the  coijnty,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
hurdle,  but  in  general  the  hurdles  are  Four  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  six  inches  high,  made  chiefly  of 
hazel,  with  ten  upright  sticks;  and  fifteen  dozen  of  them 
with  a  iik:  number  of  stakes  and  writlis  to  confine  them 
together,  will  enclose  a  statute  acre  of  ground,  and  will 
contain  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  sheep  very  commo- 
piously.  The  hurdles  are  moved  every  morning,  conse- 
quently the  same  number  of  sheep  will  manure  an  acre  of 
^d  daily.  One  penning  is  never  estimated  to  be  worth 
less  than  half  agiiinea  or  twelve  shillings  per  acre.  The 
liurJtes,  including  stakes,  are  worth  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  dozen." — Claridge. 

These  hurdles  make  a  kind  of  moveable  hedges;  they 
jre  called jSai<-Aur(//«  in  some  places,  but  I  believe  they 
have  not  this  distinguishing  name  in  Dorset,  where  no 
other  kind  of  hurdle  is  in  ufe.  Great  quantities  of  them 
are  made  at  Tarrant  Gunvillc.  The  ten  stakes,  round 
about  which  the  hazel  branches  are  plaited,  are  fixed  in 
augur  holes  in  a  piece  of  timber,  which  is  elevated  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  during  the  operation  of  iriak- 
ing  these  hurdles.  Their  price  at  this  time  is  8/.  or  9/. 
a  dozen,  and  they  do  not  last,  in  gciicral^  more  than  two 
or  three  years. 

1  here  is  probably  no  part  of  England  where  the  prac- 
tice of  sheep-folding  is  more  admired,  or  more  earnestly 
pursued,  than  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  There  are  but 
few  fanners  ig  the  upland  districts  who  keep  wethers,  but 
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soch  as  dO|  fold  them  ctMidniulIy  either  on  the  draHKor 
freen  hndj  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  IhA 
ewes  are  mostly  folded  from  Lady-day  tillftfacy  are  leadf 
to  drop  their  lambs,  which  is  about  Christmas^  after  wbidb 
time  they  are  thought  to  deserve  a  more  tender  and 
careful  treatment*  But  the  ewes  intended  for  sak  in  the 
autnmn^are  frequently  indulged  with  a  respite  fimn  the 
labours  of  the  fold>  during  the  preceding  spring  and  aoiid* 
mer,  and  are  also  allowed  the  best  keep,  that  they  may 
improve  in  fleshf  and  bring  their  lambs  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  the  flock.  Folding  is  deemed  injurious  to  young 
lambs  (as  observed  by  Mr.  Sampson),  and  when  shaep 
are  penned  too  closely  together,  it  heats  them ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winiiord»  And| 
others,  that  the  scat  is  often  produced  in  this  aiatuipR* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sheep,  when  left  at  liberty^  will 
dispense  their  manure  very  irregularly  in  such  a  biXlf 
country  as  Dorset ;  and  some  of  the  arable  land  pDSsqyc4 
so  little  fertility,  that  perhaps  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
cultivation  without  the  aid  of  the  sheep-fold  from  the 
downs ;  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  sj$^ 
tem  is  carried  to  excess.  The  cuistom  of  putting  rhf 
sheep  into  a  fold,  where  the  land  is  tolerably  level,  and 
where  the  manure  is  wanted  on  the  very  spot  that  pro* 
duces  the  grass  on  which  the  sheep  are  depasturedi^ 
appears  to  be  a  very  useless  practice,  calculated  to  destroy 
a  great  many  hurdles,  and  sometimes  much  grass,  ta 
make  additional  labour  for  the  shepherd,  to  harass  the 
sheep,  and  cause  distempers  amongst  them,  to  hinder 
their  feeding  when  their  appetite  incites  them  to  it,  to 
prevent  their  food  from  being  converted  to  nutriment,^ 
and  to  expose  them  in  winter  to  all  the  severities  of  the 
season. 

Finally :  perhaps  the  system  of  folding  makes  it  ne« 

cessxTf 
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^mssujfm  tlie  £sMien  takocp  die'thecp  a  year  ixmgtt, 
befiMre  they  «ttain  their  usual  size  and  ynluCf  tkM»  would 
tlterwise  be  tUe  ca^ 

'^^  ThegMierol  Management  rf  8ieep*-^ln  this  bounty  is  tery 
ub^Eil'n^  The  lambs  which  are  bred  for  the  r^tar 
Supply  of  the  flock»  are  dropped  at  Ghristmasyor  soott 
^ifterwardsy  snd  the  coupks  are  kept  in  the  best  ewe- 
}eases»  &c.  on  gra$s^  hayy  and  turnips  if  necessary^  and 
such  as  have  watered  meadows^  depasture  their  sheep 
tberet  on  the  early  grass,  till  Old  May-day*  when  the 
lambs  are  weaned^  and  the  sheejp  go  to  fold ;  but  some- 
times  the  two  letter  circumstances  take  place  "as  early  as 
(^dynlay*  The  ewes  are  folded  constantly,  and  kept  on 
the  downs,  on  artificial  grasses,  and  other  pastures,  till  near 
the  ensuing  Christmas,  at  which  time  they  have  another 
erop  of  lambs,  the  rams  having  been  put  to  the  iSeck 
ibout  the  dul  of  July. 

The  lambs  are  generally  shorn  about  Midsummer,  at 

0ie  same  time  aH  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  betweisn  th!^ 

time  and  Mich^lmas  the  pur  lambs  are  sold  to  dealers, 

|cc.  jfiroin-Somersetshire,  and  other  districts,  where  bree^-i 

iilg  flofcks  are  not  so  generally  kept  as  in  the  upland 

parts  of  Dorset.    In  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  cither 

famh  gre  frequently  folded,  being  fed  on  grass,  rape, 

turnips,  and  hay,  from  the  latter  end  of  summer  till  the 

following  spring.       They  take  the  name  of  cwc-hogs 

tome^ime  in  f  he  autumn,  at  which  time  many  of  them 

;u^  ^j  to  the  Yale  of  Blackmoor  to  be  wintered,  and 

the  rest  pf  then)  consume  the  greater  part  of  the  turnijps 

in  the  county,  with,  a  portion  of  hay,  made  from  artiifi- 

cial  grasses,  and  stacked  in  the  middle  of  the  turnip  faU 

lows  for  th^t  purpose*  * 

In  die  nextsummer  thejr^  ptft  to  t^e  ram,  and  they 

produce 
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prodnfie  a  crop  of  lambs  at  the  age  of  twov  thireey  aodl 
fyor  yean  raccessivdyt  under  a  iimilar  system  of  roani^^ 
ment  as  before  described^  and  are  called  by  the  name  of 
two-toothed,  four-toothedf  and  six-toothed  ewes. 

.  When  they  enter  on  their  fifth  year,  the  lambs  arc 
weaned  by  the  end  of  April,  and  the  ewes  are  depaiP* 

tnred  on.  water-meadows  and  the  best  ewe-leaxes,  and 

■ 

firiding  is  omitted,  to  induce  them  to  take  the  ram  in  May 
and  June,  and  get  them  in  condition  for  sale  at  the  ensu- 
ing Michaelmas  ;  at  which  time  they  are  almost  invari* 
aUy  sold  at  Weyhill  in  Hampshire.  It  is  a  general  cosi* 
torn  in  this  county,  to  colour  the  old  ewes  all  over  with 
rcddkp  which  is  mixed  .with  water  in  a  tub  and  put  oa 
with  a  mop;  and  no  other  reason  is  assigned  fbrlhis  cos* 
tom,  than  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Somerset  sheep, 
which  are  brought  to  the  same  fair*.  It  is  a  general  plai!, 
to  endeavour  to  procure  the  lambs  to  fall  as  soon  as  is 
convenient  after  the  dealers  and  graaiers  who  purchased . 
them  at  Weyhill  have  disposed  of  them  in  the  neighs  ^ 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis,  which  they  supply  with  the 
early  house-lamb, — a  luxury,  which  sometimes  produces 
in  a  few  weeks  more  money  to  the  grazier  than  the  ewe 
cost,  in  repayment  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  care  and 
expense. 

Mr.  Claridge  represented  the  early  lambing  season  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  September ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
now,  at  least  generally.  ;    .  • 

Many  twins  are  produced,  but  in  general  the  fartnen 
prefer  to  have  no  more  lambs  than  ewes ;  the  supemu** 
merary  ones  are  therefore  kept  a  few  weeks,  and  then   - 
killed,  or  given  away.     Indeed  the  custom  of  keeping 
ewes  till  they  arc  nearly  five  years  old,  renders  it  umie** 
cessary  to  be  very  careful  in  the  preservation  of  the  lambs^  ' 
Tliey  produce  lambs  in  three  successive  years  before  they 

are 


its  sold^  flxid  thoiigh  tlu!  pctf*4ai:EAt  iK*amstuadjdk* 
posed  of,  yet  every  himdi%S^ewet;^3ppear.tlii»tDieate 
t-lmiidred  and  fifty  lambs  tor  supply  their:  plaoci^  :- 

This  surplus  is,  of  course»..miich-  diminished  by  acci« 
dents  and  diseases^  and  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  flock 
is  kept  ib  its  usual  standard  by  selections  of.coarse»woolledy 
or  ilUshaped  ewes,  from  the  younger  classes;  to  be.iokl 
with  those  that  have  arrived  to  the. regular. age  of  four. 
years  and  three  quarters. 

Wether  Plochs-^hvQ  kept  by  a^*  few  fanners  in  the  Qp« 
land  district,  but  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor  they  are  more 
common;  they  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  folding  till 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  are  then  fattened  by  the  Vale 
graziers,  or  are  sent  to  the' neighbourhood  6f  Bath,  Bris- 
tol, &c.  At  Sturminster,  the  average  price  of  mutton  is 
*7eU  and  of  lamb  8 J.  per  pound  \  the  keep  of  ewes  and 
lambs  has  been  cha^d  as  high  as  »  shilling  a  week,  and 
fatting  sheep  as  much,  or  more. 

The  common  weight  of  fat  wethers  ift  10  or  11  <stones9 
of  eight  pounds 'each.  ..  vt  •: 

Jhe  Method  of  Marling  Sbap^^As  practised  ^t  Craw- 
ford, and  probably  in  other  places,  is  as  follows: 

The'  lambs  are  marked  only  with  the  initial  of  the 
owner's  surname  with  a  pitched  brand*  The  two-teethed 
sheep  have  two  letters  on  the  near  shoulder^  the  four* 
teethed  sheep  have  the  same  marks  on  the  middle  pf  the 
near  side,  and  the  six-teeths  have  a^milar  brand  On  the . 
€ff''^ide»  .^     • 

TZr  averi^  Quantity  offPool^ls  Portlands  U  to  21bs.^ 
a  fleece;  South-downs  2|.lbs. ;  Dorsets.S|lbs«;  New 
JLetcesten  51bs.)  Oxford  sheep  61bs. 

Expense 


it  necatarj  tocmmdit  die  pdne  cost  of  a  UudIh  it  seos 
ai  it  is  dwffcdf  at  least   •••i^-M.-MM.^— •— ^•^  ^    5    0 
Milkt  giasst  &c.  three  quarters  of  a  year,*) 
at  ^Eo*  a  week  ——»•—•—■—————«—»»«*•»»♦—»»»  j 
Grass  for  the  winter  half  year  in  Black- *> 

.n^r    ihe  >        0      8      0 

Grassi  hay,  turnips,  &c.  finr  three  years  and  v 
a  half,  at  4dl  per  week,  up  to  the  age  of  ^     8    0S 
four  yean  and  three  qaarters •^^•«m.— «•») 

Attendance,  shearii^,  hurdles,  &c  during  -> 
four  years  and  three  quarters  ••.^••^••^••.  3 


mtm 
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Total  expense  of  one  ewe  ••.•^•••••^  Jg4    7    2 

To  repay  this  expense,  there  is 

Lamb's  wool,  1  lb,  at  18i/.  a  pound  •—••,;••«•••••••  jgO    i  .  6 

Four  years*  wool,  S^lbs.  per  annum,    a|t 
Is.  Sd.  per  pound  •mm»«m«.«».«m.....*m..«*-. 

Value  of  the  lambs  when  dropped  ••.••••m««n«.»«.    0  15   .Q 

Price  of  the  old  ewe,  at  four  years  and  > 

1-1  r    2    0    0 

tnree  quarters  ola  «*««Um**««*.«mm**m«*m**u»«»  j 

Total  profit  jg3  18    « 

From  this  calculation,  though  by  no  means  a  satis£iic<- 
tory  one,  it  appears  that  the  folding  flocks  of  this  county 
pay  less  than  4  J.  a  head  per  week,  for  the  grass,  hay,  and 
turnips,  they  consume :  the  real  value  of  the  fold  there  is 
no  means  of  ascertaining ;  it  is  undoubtedly  very  benefi* 
cial  to  the  arable  land,  but  it  has  reduced  the  downs  to  a 
kate  of  poverty. 

The  contest  between  the  Dorset  md  South-down 

breeders 


|necki«<!t>tti  jpMMitt  vary  greats   7&e-hlier  buisraitich 
W  thesuptfior  .vidtte  of  die  wddi^  wUektt  ttnid  cstl^idAttd: 

lgloQth-<lowns»  2 1  lb.  per  fleece^  at  Sx.  per  lb.  jgO    8^    3 
DorsetSy  S|Ib.  per  fleec^y  at  Ix.  S^d.  per  1I>*  ••••  0    5     5 


'^  Itt  favour  of  the  South-down*  £0  - 1  10 

"^  But  aUowihg  an  acre  of  ewc^le^e  t0.  carry  four  Sonth- 
downs^  and. only,  three  Dorsets^  the  produce  of  wocil 
|hrr  acre  wiU'stand  thiti  : 

4  South-downs  ••—•^••••••••—•••••••••••••••k0»»    j^l   IS    0 

In  ftvour  of  the  South-downs  per  acre    £0  16 «  9 

Though  this  superiority  is  great,  it  is  not  quite  so 
much  as  is  claimed  by  the  South-down  party,,  yet  per- 
haps it  Ismore  than  their  opponents  will  allow  to  be  real^ 
flid  permanent.    . 

}  As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  South»downs  cpQ« 
fuming  less  £()od>  and  enduring  the  fatigue  of  folding 
better  than  ^e  Dorset  kind  of  sheep,  they  are  apparently 
^eal,  and  yet  not  a  little  exaggerated  by  their  sapguine 
;^vocates» .  Small  animals  hay^f  ever  been  deemed  to  be 
the  best  adapted  to  short  pastures,  in  hilly  and  exposed 
si|u^tipns  J  the  Downs  are  therefore  better  than  the  Dor- 
Sfts^  but  this  only  shows,  that  the  latter  have  been  itn- 
fircved  in  size^  till  their  value  has  been  really  diminished 
by  that  means.  ^  few  retrograde  steps  would  probably 
bring  j^th  these  breeds  into  equiiwrio  in  these  respects 
and  would  perhaps  enable  the  Dprsets  to  rival  their  op- 
ponents in  that  aptitude  to  fatten  which  is  an  acknow- 
ledged pcNint, of  superiority  possessed  by  the  South-downs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dorset  sheep  possess  the  pecu'-^ 

liar 


Bar  aflrit  tf  briBgiri|^  lambt  at  a  tuj  tatlf  tmooi  «n4 
yidding  a  tofficient  ^aantity  of  milk  to  loppott  them; 
,  Some  of  the  South-down  breeders  have  abo  endeavonml 
fo  procure  earlj  lambtt  and  thtis  rivU  the  Donets  in  {kat 
fxrint  also  I  bat  the  wool  of  the  Soiith-down  Iambs  is  de* 
ficient  at  the  time  of  yeaningi  and  they  ^ve  too  tender 
to  endure  the  severities  of  winter. 

It  is  certain  that  many  lambs  have  been  obtained  ft5m 
Southpdown  ewes  at  a  very  early  seasodi  by  the  use  of 
rich  feeding,  &c.  and  probably  the  same  result  m^ht; 
follow  from  similar  trials  with  any  other  breed,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  useful  result  woifld  dow  from 
such  experiments.  The  demand  foi*  eaily  house-lamh  is 
perhaps,  at  present,  not  sufficient  to  afibrd  an  adeqnte 
profit  to  the  advocates  of  the  Dorset  sheep,  yet  in  a  iew 
years  the  extension  of  the  Down  breed  may  material^ 
alter  the  case. 

Distempers.'^Mr.  Groves  of  huUe  farm,  Abbodbory^ 
says  it  is  common  for  sheep  to  take  the  rot  where  thet< 
is  only  a  small  spring  in  a  grass-field.    The  flat  animals 
that  are  found  in  the  livers  of  rotten  sheep  ate  called 
plaice,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  fish  of  that  name. 

The  goggles  have  been  very  fatal  to  the  sheep  ih  this 

county,  but  it  is  believed  thb  disorder  is  not  so  prevalent  at 

was  the  case  some  years  ago. — Mr.  Bakon  of  Athelhamp- 

ton,  has  suffered  much  in  his  Dorset  fiock  by  th»  malady, 

and  is  now  exchanging  them  for  South^lowns,  priflci- 

pally  for  that  reason.    The  disorder  is  believed  to  be  in* 

fectious  or  hereditary,  and  a  medicd  gentleman  attempted 

in  vain  to  discover  the  cause.    The  sheep.  When  afflicted 

with  this  disease,  rub  themselves  very  miich^  and  reel 

about  as  if  intoxicated.    No  cure  has  been  discovered  for 

this  singular  malady^  except  changing  the  flock  may  be 

deemed  a  remedy. 

Mr. 


€ure(^ti^.*takic^i  oat  the  Uacideriwliich  ?pre8ses.oA.tb6 
kn'm  Aewr the  root  of  the  hornsr- :  .  ^  . 

M-Mr«.G^ngh.am  of  Shaftesbtiiy^  .belieyes  sheep. are  pee 
4!uliarly  liable  to  be  hoven  or  swelled,  when  they.aoe 
feeding  on  rape»T>r  turnips,  while  the  wind  is  in  the  east^ 
crly  poib^s. 

^  'The-^il^  or  coiigh,  with  which  young  Iambs  are  sOme^ 
times  affected,- has  been  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Port* 
fnan^*  at  -firyanstone,  by-  giving  them  bs^con.  chopped 
Jifery  smaH^v'  and  mixed  with  a  spootiful  of  tar. 
r.-At  Kimuieridgei  the  sheep  tfre  so  .liable  to  scour,  that 
jVIr.  Bridge- haa- lost  as  many  as  composes  the  whole 
jBock,  in  the  cottk^  of  seven  years.  Thisdisease  frequently 
originates  in  the  sudden  change  from  a  short  allowance 
'Cif,  .dry  food  to  such  as  is  of  a  watery  quality,  and  more 
iplenti&l.  Mr.  Spear,  and  several  other  farmers,  believe 
.an  allowance  of  hay  with  turnips,  is  the  most  effectual 
•imdans  of  prevetiting  this  malady. 
*  Mr.  Bridge  of  Winford,  believes  the  jrjgg:/?/  is  an  herd- 
'dita^  disorder,  but  it  is  not  very  prevalent  at  this  time. 
^t'ctirt^thc  shai  or  g^nd,  with  tobacco  water  and  mer- 
curial ointment. . 

'  Mr.  Claridge  thinks  the  spinal  marrow  is  diseased  in 
.  *slieep  affected  with  the  goggles,  and  suggests  it  as  the 
opinion  of  some  old-fashioned  farmers,  that  no  such  dis- 
ease existed  prior  to  the  int^uction  of  the  breed  from 
bthd*  counties. 

;     Rotten,  sheep  are  said  to  be  coathed  in  Dorsetshire,  ai^ 
■no:remedy  is  known  for  this  disorder  ;  it  may  however 

be  prevented,  by  never  permitting  the  sheep  to  feed 

« 

during  the  summer  or  autumn,  on  land  that  has  been 
.flooded  after  the  m^nth  of  May. 
r    DORSET.]  1  e  Sheep 


lit  HOEtBi. 

Siiip  (Uiiff  with  wheels  to  move  them  firom  place  to 
place,  have  been  tried  by  Mbr«  Bridge  of  Winford*  bnl 
he  found  them  of  very  little  use.  He  says  the  sheep  make 
very  dirty  work,  by  running  in  and  out  in  a  hurrying 
sianner. 

Siefp-Wasiiftg.^^Tbis  necessary  operation  is  ^performed 
in  some  parts  of  the  county  by  women,  who  stand  in  the 
water,  and  bqld  the  sheep  under  spouts  that  conyey  the 
stream  upon  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  b  generally 
done  by  men  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  of  late 
years  a  new  and  easy  method  has  been  adopted  at  Framp- 
ton,  Abbotsbury,  and  many  other  places.  A  pit  is  made 
in  any  convenient  part  of  a  stream  of  water,  capable  of 
containing  about  a  score  of  sheep,  the  side$  of  the  pit  are. 
walled,  and  there  are  proper  conveniences  for  letting  m 
fresh  water,  and  the  sheep  are  merely  put  into  the  pit, 
and  pushed  about  from  side  to  side,  with  crooks,  poles, 
Sec.  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Mr.  Goodenough,^  Mr. 
Groves,  and  other  respectable  farmers  who  have  tried 
this  plan,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  sheep  are 
thus  made  as  clean  as  by  the  old  tedious  and  disagreeable 
method,  and  with  a  great  deal  more  expedition. 


SECT.    III. HORSES. 

There  appears  but  little  emulation  among  the  fanners 
in  the  breed  of  their  horses,  which,  though  not  ill  .:diape4 
for  the  purpose  of  labour,  have  rather  a  mean  appe^ance, 
and  are  of  all  colours  that  are  commpn  to  horses.  They 
are  from  15  hands  to  I5ff  and  but  few  reach  the  height  of 
IG  hands.     They  are  short-legged,  and  have  good  hoofi, 

and 


iU)4  good  hpny  1^;  rdi^her  lengthy  in  the  carcase^  bat 
not  in  the  extreme  ^  strong  in  the  hind-quarters,  and 
broad  in  the  breast;  their  shoulders  do  not  fall  backward^ 
but  stand  upright,  and  a  cart-horse  is  better;  to  be  so 
made. — The  collar  fits  in  a  more  proper  manner  foar 
work,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  choak  in  going  up  the  steep 
hills  of  this  country.  Their  neck  is  rather  short  arid  low, 
the  he^  rather  large ;  they  have  not  a  smart  look,  but 
their  eyes  are  rather  dulh  Now  this  is  the  description 
qf  a  mean  unsaleable  horse,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
not  f  11  adapted  for  labour ;  many  experienced  waggoners, 
and  drivers  of  teams  observe,  that  a  smart  quick  look  in 
ii  horse  denotes  a  hasty  passionate  temper,  while  there  is 
a  degree  of  coolness  required  in  cart-horses,  and  high 
spirit  is  considered  rather  as  a  fault  than  a  perfettion. 
For  sale  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  better,  but  the 
number  of  horses  that  are  spld  in  or  out  of  the  county 
tSismaU,  and  there  is  a  more  secure  profit  arises  from 
breeding  ci^ws  or  sheep;  besides,  land  ought  to  be  at  a 
low  value  to  breed  any  sort  of  horse,  except  the  dray- 
horse,  and  there  is  no  land  in  the  county  good  enough  to 
breed  them. 

JBreeding  c£  <dray-horses  has  been  tried  in  the  counties 
Dear  X^otndon,  but  idbey  could  never  get  them  to  come  to 
d  piopar  ;stze;  they  kept  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 
Thcx£  are  not  any  stalHons  kept  in  high  style  for  the  use 
of  covfiiifig,  as  in  some  counties. 

The  work  perjirmid  by  each  horse  in  a  year,  is  the  tillage 
of  from  12  to  SO  acres  of  arable  land,  but  most  generally 
firpm  1$  to  IB  acres.  In  some  instances,  when  land  is 
broken  up  from  clover  ley  in  summer,  eight  hot^sc^  ia 
twoplo^oghs  have  only  ploughed  half  ai^  acre  a  day. 

Price  of  Food. — ^Hay  made  of  clover,  sainfoin,  or  grass, 
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is  4/,  or  5/. ;  tirater-meadow  hay,  for  soldiers'  liofKiy 
about  3/.  10/.  or  4/.  lOx.  a  ton  o(  the  best  kind;  straVi 
40j.  a  ton  to  the  barracks,  but  for  farmers'  use  20s.  or 
SOj.  a  ton;  oats,  40/.  to  60/.  a  quarter;  beans^  60/. 
to  70/.  a  quarter ;  tares  for  soiling  hofses^  S/.  or  4/.  an 
'acre. 

Expense  ff  Keeping. — Mr.  Bridge  of  Winfordi  ob- 
serves, that  if  a  horse  be  kept  on  straw,  or  straw  cut 
into  chaff,  he  will  require  one  peck  of  oats,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  peck  of  beans  per  day,  which  in  1810  cami!  to 
11/.  li|^.  per  week,  and  the  oats  to  8/.  9i.;  and  he 
thinks  it  very  impolitic  to  keep  a  working  horse  spa- 
ringly. 

The  food  of  horses  in  winter  is  principally  hay  and  com ; 
and  in  summer,  hay,  corn,  jtares,  and  hop,,andray«grass: 
there  are  not  many  beans  given  to  famers'  horses,  as  £ew 
are  grown  in  the  county.  Shoeing  is  l/.'9d!.  per  set  of 
shoes.  Horse-harness  is  found  and  kept  in  repair  at  15/. 
each  horse  per  annum ;  the  farmer  purchasing  the  first 
stock. 

Decline  in  Value, — **  Mr.  Bridge  observes,  that  horses 
will  improve,  and  pay  money  for  three  years,  and  then 
maintain  their  price  tor  two  or  three  years  after ;  but  in 
the  next  three  years  they  will  lose  half  their  value,  and 
in  five  years  more  three-fourths  of  their  original  value 
will  Se  lost." 

Allowance  of  Corny  ^c. — At  Powerstock,  one  peck  per 
day  in  winter. 

Wootton.Fitzpaine— one  peck  of  corn  with  chaff. 

Charborough— Mr.  Bowker  allows  24  lb.  of  oats  to 
each  horse  per  day. 

Berwick- 
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Berwick'-farm*— tivo  bushels  of  oats  per  week.  -^- 
Osmington-r-^Mr.  Wood  allows  two  bushels  of.  oats.. 
per  week  to  each  horse  i  %yith  straw  and  chafi>  and  one 
bushel  and  a^^half  with  hay.    Some  small  farmers  in  the 
vicinity,  that  have  but  little  work  for  their  teams,  giv^.. 
them  no  com. 

Frampton — Mr.  Goodenough  allows  two  bushels  of 
oats  and  a  peck  of  beans,  or  old  pease  in  winter,  but  in 
summer  only  one  bushel  of  oats  with  grass,  &c. 

T7fe  time  of  work  is  eight  hours  or  more  at  Frampton, 
but  probably  not  so  much  in  general. 

At  Bexingtoit,  the  horses  plough  about  an  acre  a  day, 
per  team,  in  two  journies ; — they  work  from  six  to  eleven 
o'clock,  and  afterwards  from  tttro  to  five  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Bowker  of  Charborough,  ploughs  Y^ith  a  pair  of 
horses,  about  an  acre  a  day,  employing  them  from  six  to 
twelve,  and  again  from  two  till  six  o'clock ;  but  he  seems 
to  almost  double  as  much  corn  as  the  farmers  in  general. 

Ploughing  with  Two  Horses  a-'ireast ^Is  frequently  prac*  ' 
tbed  on  the  lighter  kinds  of  soil  where  the  land  works 
fretly;  but  four  horses  a^breast  is  the  common  mode  of 
ploughing  on  siiff  soils,  and  those  who  frequently  plough 
with* pairs  only,  contend  that  more  are  necessary  on  hard, 
flinty,  or  hilly  work. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Dampier  observes,  that  horses  arc 
little  attended  to  in  Purbeck,  and  are  in  general  kept  but 
indifferently. 

Mr.  Alner  of  Piddletown,  cuts  much  green  food  for 
horses,  and  they  constantly  lie  in  the  stable,  and  make 
much  manure  by  that  means.  In  other  parts  of  the  county 
tbey  have  either  hay  or  straw  in  the  winter,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  labour,*  and  other  circumstances. 
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Mr.  Ottin  6f  Wdottbh  Fittpaitie ,  obtfT^Hi  tliat  lldfM 
at  four  yctn  eld  ate  generally  ^6rth  40/.  eathj  atid  p^o 
hips  the  arerage  value  of  wdrkidg  horsed  tn2Lf  be  tieir 
SO/. ;  the  expense  of  their  food.  Sec.  he  thinks  approoehlfit 
neat  to  30/.  per  annuin^  ^hd  their  labour  shouM  be  tttU 
mated  at  4x.  per  day.  . 

Mr.  Balson  of  Athelbathpton,  #ho  constantly  ploaghs 
with  two  horses  only,  in  the  curricle  fashion,  finds  it 
necessary  to  have  strong  horses^  at  100/.  a  pair,  or  tUCftt:^ 
This  gentleman  is  also  in  the  practice  of  breeding  nag-^ 
horses  of  considerable  value. 

Horses  are  sometimes  stent  to  the  salt-inarshe$,  It  ^^ 
per  head  per  week ;  or  to  &trawi-yards  at  8x.  a  week,  one 
horse  being  deemed  equal  to  two  cows«  At  iM(»tien^ 
the  keeping  of  a  horse  is  said  to  be  worth  lO^r.  ||er  week 
on  the  average* 

Annual  Expense.^^ln  this  point  great  exactness  is  not 
to  be  expected ;  the  following,  taking  com|  hay,  &c.  at 
a  very  low  rate,  may  perhaps  be  as  accurate  a  calculation 
as  circumstances  will  admit. 

Two  bushels  of  oats  per  week,  for  32  wce^  5>  1  /jo  i  o     n 
at  S/.  per  bushel    , )i»  ^^     " 

Hay,  2  cwt.  for  82  weeks,  at  3/.  per  cwt 9  12  0 

Oats,  1  bushel  per  week,  for  20  weeks    «.....••••  3     0  0 

Grass,  tares,  &c.  at  4/.  a  week  for  20  weeks,  4     0  0 

Shoeing  (at  Frampton,  3x.  a  quarter)     «.••••«•••  0  12  0 

Harness      • m........ 0  15  0 

Farriery , 0     9  0 

Decline  in  value     .••....,«••.••  1  10  0 

Attendance ,................*.......  2     0.0 

Horse  tax  (including  groom,  and  one  nag-horse)  1     0.  0 

Total  annual  expense  of  a  horse  M.M#..    £32  10    0 
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If  a  horse,  which  is  fed  as  in  the  abov^cakularion, 
works  217  days  in  the  course  of  the  year,,  his  labour  is 
worth  3/.  per  day.  As,  however,  the  prices  of  all  articles 
are  now  much  raised,  the  annual  expense  ctf^  horse  can- 
not fairly  be  estimated  at  less  than  double  the  above,  or 
upwards  of  60/. 
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Have  been  used  by  Mr.  Spear  of  Monkton,  but  they 
,  are  given  up,  having  proved  very  destructive  to  all  kinds 
of  living  fences,  and  to  white-thorn  hedges  in  parti- 
cular* 

.  It  appeared  that  six  asses  would  plough  as  much  land 
of  any  kind  in  a  given  time  as  three  horses,  and  four 
asses  were  sufficient  to  plough  broken  land.  They  must 
be  kept  up.  in  houses,  &c.  as  they  are  liable  to  wander, 
as  well  as  to  injure  the  quicks:  the  quantity  of  food  w;hich 
they  consume,  was  ftot  noticed. 

Mr.  Richard  Bridge,  of  Langdon  Farm,  near  Bea- 
minster,  keeps  18  asses,  12  of  which  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  carriage  of  marl,  chalk,  lime,  or  stone  for 
draining. 

It  is  believed  that  two  asses  will  perform  as  much  work 
as  one  horse,  and  they  do  it  more  conveniently  in  that 
hdUy  part  of  the  country,  as  they  carry  their  lading  in 
panniers,  where  it  would  be  difficiflt'to  use  wheel  car- 
riages. They  are  also  used  for  conveying  turnips  to  the 
sheep  in  the  pastures,  and  four  asses,  attended  by  two  boys, 

4 

will  carry  turnips  to  a  considerable  distance,  enough  to 
maintain  1000  sheep. 

Mr.  Bridge  thinks  their  cost  is  but  little,  as  their  prin* 
cipal  ftfod  in  winter,  is  remnants  of  hay  which  are  left 
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bjrthe  sheep:  and  in  summer  they  run  amongst  the^ock* 
and  destroy  a  great  many  nettles^  thistles,  and  bramUes;^ 
But  he  allows  they  are  injurious  tp  fences,  unless  they  are 
old  ones,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  go  near  youiig 
quicks. 


SECT.    V, — HOGS. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Dampier  ob5erves,  that  feir  hogs 
are  bred  in  Purbeck,  and  the  dairy-men  are  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  drovers,  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

The  hogs  in  general  use>  are  a  long  gaunty  kind,  of  a 
white  colour.  Some  of  them  I  believe  are  imported 
directly  from  Ireland,  and  others  from  the  neigbbouriikg 
counties  seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind;  but  there  are  also 
mixtures,  of  the  Berkshire,  Chinese,  and  other  breeds, 
but  not  many  of  remarkable  excellence. 

Mr.  Balson  of  Athclh2fmpton,  has  a  cross  of  the  Berk- 
shire and  Chinese;  they  fatten  with  much  facility,  but 
the  dairy-man  says  "  they  weigh  nothing  when  they  are 
fat." 

The  dairy-men's  hogs  are  kept  principally  on  whey 
and  grass,  with  a  little  barley-flour,  to  make  them  up  for 
the  butcher.  The  pigs  which  are  kept  by  the  labouring 
classes,  are  fed  for  the  most  part  witii  /rr^^f  potatoes,  and 
are  finished  with  barley-flour  in  some  cases. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury  is  the  ^nly  one  who  feeds  his 
hogs  on  lucern  ;  but  the  bailiff  says,  it  will  only  do  for 
the  store-hogs,  and  is  not  sufiicient  food  for  the  breeding 
sows. 

Hogs  are  subject  to  the  distemper  called  rising  of  the 
lights,  for  which  the  following  is  said  to  be  a  cure :  take 
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a  qiiaxrtity  of  raddle  of  the  coarse  kind,  (not  ochre)  about 
haHF  -a  pound  for  a  hog,  put  it  in  the  tul)  amongst  the 
swill,  and  disolve  its  by  stirring.  It  acts  as  a  physic,  and 
will  readily  gire  relief . 


SECT.  VI. RA.BBXTS. 

Xhere  is  a  rabbit-warren  on  the  coast,  at  East^Chal- 
don,  and  the  rabbits  are  kept  out  of  the  corn-fields  in 
some  mes^ure,  by  low  banks  with  a  hedge  ou  the  top  3, 

and  another  warren  has  been  lately  made  by Cal- 

craft,  Esq. 

The  farmers  in  general  complaint  of  these  animals  as  a 
great  nuisance ;  •  they  find  m\ich  shelter,  and  increase 
rapidly  in  the  furze,  brakes,  h^zel,  coppices,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  30  or  40  together  may  be  seen  running  about, 
in  a  summer  evening*  They  are  qow  generally  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  farmers,  ^d  they  find  it  their 
ifiterest  to  diminish  their  numbers  as  much  as  possible. 


SECT.  VII. — POULTJ^Y. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dampier  observes,  that  geese  are  kept   / 
in  the  cow-leazes  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  from  an  idea  that 
they  .promote  the  health  of  the  cattle. 

jNiost  of  the  farmers  keep  poultry  for  their  own  use, 
but  in  general  they  seem  to  think  that  little  profit  can  be 
obtained  by  raising  them  for  sale.  In  this  county,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  in  other  places,  the  farmers'  wives  will 
often  contend  that  a  real  profit  may  be  obtained  by  poul- 
try, as.  well  as  by  otiier  means  ;  and  though  perhaps  they 

do 
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do  not  enter  Into  any  very  accurate  cakuhtions^  it  fnay 
pe  supposed  they  are  as  competent  judges  of  this  partjrf 
rural  economy*  as  their  husbands,  whose  minds  are  ab- 
sorbed in  other  pursuits.  The  advocates  of  small  fuips 
have  always  contended,  that  the  larger  occupiers  neglect 
the  rearing  of  poultry,  and  thus  permit  the  corn  which  b 
left  in  the  straw  by  the  thrashers  to  be  entirely  lost ;  and 
whether  this  loss  be  little  or  great,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
large  farmers  in  general  speak  of  the  gains  thus  to  be  ob« 
tained  as  beneath  their  notice.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  poultry  would  not  have  existed  to  the  present  tidie, 
if  they  were  unprofitable  creatures,  according  to  the  usaat 
pretence  of  those  who  have  more  business  than  they  can 
well  attend  to. 

Mr.  Balson  of  Athelhampton,  observes  that  most,  of 
the  labourers  keep  two  or  three  fowls,  and  frequently  rear 
chickens  very  early  in  the  season. 

There  are  not  many  ducks  kept,  although  one  fiutnei's 
wife  formerly  raised  upwards  of  300 :  she  used  to  supply 
His  Majesty  with  ducks  at  the  time  he  was  at  Weymouth. 

Mr.  Kippon  of  Upway  is  not  aware  that  the  ducks  of 
that  neighbourhood  are  in  any  respect  superior  to  others, 
as  had  been  supposed  by  some ;  but  the  water  is  esteemed 
to  be  very  good,  and  produces  a  great  many  water- 
cresses. 


SECT.  VIII. — pigeons- 
Mr.   Balson  believes   that  about   500   pigeons  wiU 
make  three  pot-loads  of  manure,  worth  20/.  per  load. 
They  are  sold  from  6s.  to  8/.  per  dozen,  and  their  dung 
is  sometimes  used  by  the  tanners. 

.    Major 
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Major  Travers  of  Loders^  thinks  the  pigeons  are  very 
Useful  in  picking  up  the  seeds  of  weeds  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  j  but  they  are, frequently  very  injurious  to  the  crops 
of  pease  and  tares  that  remain  for  seed.  These  birds  are 
considered  to  be  great  cnetnies  to  thatched  buildings. 


SECT.  IZ.— BEES. 

Some  injfortnatioti  on  the  management  of  bees  may  be 
met  with  in  this  county,  which  differs  from  what  many 
authors  have  ivritten  on  this  subject. 

A  person  who  kept  many  bees,  says  he  has  frequently 
tried  to  support  weak  hives  by  feeding,  meaning  any  that 
weighed  less  than  SOlbs.,  but  he  rarely  or  ever  found  it 
answer  ;  and  he  believes,  if  all  the  late  weak  hives  were 
kept  and  ^d,  that  the  bees,  one  year  with  another,  would 
consume  alt  the  honey  that  is  gathered.  The  only  way 
{le  can  take  to  make  his  bees  profitable  is,  to  destroy  all 
the  hives  undek*  20  lbs.  weight,  taking  the  little  honey 
diere  is,  after  the  season  for  collecting  it  is  over.  He  is 
further  of  opinion,  that  there  are  idle  bad^working  bees, 
which  arises  either  from  their  being  of  a  later  breed,  or 
some  other  cause.  He  has  sustained  a  loss  by  keeping 
hives  of  more  than  four  years  old ;  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  the  honey  has  been  all  gone  from  those 
strong  heavy  hives,  and  the  bees  dead.  He  does  not 
think  bees  are  so  long  lived  as  some  people  imagine* 
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CHAP,  XV. 

RURAL  ECONOMY, 


SECT,  I. LABOUR* 

THE  price  of  labour,  in  many  parts  of  this  county^ 
appears  to  have  undergone  little  variation  for  some  yeax^Sf 
yet,  as  it  is  ^aid  partly  in  kind,  by  the  allowance  of  wheats 
and  barley  at  a  low  apd  fixed  price,  it  has,  of  course,  ad^; 
vanced  in  some  measure  according  to  the  increased  price 
of  provisions. 

Mr.  Sampson  of  Kingston  Russel,  observes  that  la-, 
bourers  are  scarce  in  that  neighbourhood.  .They  h^ve 
9/.  a  week,  and  generally  live  rent-free  in.  one  of  the  cot-; 
tages  attached  to  their  master's  farm,  who  also  supplies 
them  with  fuel  gratis.     Some  have  7/.  a  week,   and  half 
a  bushel  of  corn  a  man,  at  6s,  a  bushel ;  and  the  carters  • 
have  8/.  6i.,  with  the  same  allowance  of  corn,  dweliii^- 
house,  fuel,  &c.     Women-^servants  receive  from  5/.,  to  8/, 
wages  \  and  the  time  of  hiring  is  mostly  about  Lady-day. - 
Grass  is  mown  at  2s.  6d,  an  acre,  with  ale  or .  cyder. 
Wheat  is  mown-  at  2s,  an  acre,  and  Lent-corn  at  1/.  6^. 
an  acre,  with  ale.     Harvest -men  work  from  six  o'clock 
till  night ;    and   the   carters  are  allowed  half  a  giujiea 
more  than  their  ordinary  pay,  on  account  of  their  npt, 
having  the  privilege  of  mowing  corn  by  the  acre.     Th^ 
ale  which  is  given  to  labourers  in  hay-time  and  harvest, 
is  brewed  with  four  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogshead^ 
and  but  little  food  is  allowed,  except  a  harvest-home  feast, 
which  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  custom.     The  poor 
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at  Kingstoa  Russell  and  the  ndgBbourIiood,are  generally 
allowed  to  keep  a  pig;  with  potatoes,  and  bran,  andleazed 
barley. 

Mr:  Goodenough  of  Frampton,  complains  also  of  a 
scarcity  of  labourers.  Labour  is  there  7x.  6//,  a  week, 
•  and  cottagers  in  constant  work  are  allowed  good  wheat 
at  7/.  6d.  a  bushel  for  their' families,  and  are  permitted 
to  grow  as  many  potatoes  as  will  supply  their  families  and 
keep  a  pig.  The  houses,  in  which  they  live  rent-free, 
would  let  for  2/.  or  3/.  per  annum ;  their  fuel,  which  is 
•principally  furze,  is  conveyed  to  their  homes  free  of 
expense.  ^ 

Medical 'assistance  is  dispensed  of  course  when  needed, 
and  Mr.  Goodenough  says  it  sometimes  costs  SO/,  per 
annum  at  Frampton.  In  some  places,  surgeons  are  en- 
gaged to  attend  the  poor  at  a  fixed  salary. 

The  women,  who  perform  much  field  labour  at 
FramptoA,  and  many  other  places,  have  6d.  a  day  for 
common  work,  beginning  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continuing  their  labour  till  six  o'clock  at  night, 
-if  day-light  permits.  In  harvest,  they  are  allowed  Is.  per 
day,  while  employed  in  sheaving  or  tying  wheat,  and  8rf. 
in  raking  or  other  harvest  work,  and  generally  three  pints 
or  more  of  ale  or  cyder  a  day.  The  men  are  allowed 
•  seven  pints  of  cyder  per  day,  and  12^.  more  than  their 
ordinary  pay,  on  account  of  the  harvest  j  but  no  victuals, 
except  the  harvest-home  supper.. 

The  price  of  hoeing  turnips  is  7^.  or.8x.  per  acre,  with 
a  gallon  of  cyder.  Carpenters  2x.  6d,  a  day,  and  two 
pints  of  beer. 

The  cottages  at  Frampton,  and  many  other  parishes  in 
Dorsetshire,  are  mostly  attached  to  the  farms. 

At  Winford  Eagle,  Mr.  Bridge  gives  Iju  a  day  to  his 
labourers,  with  wheat  at  5j.,  and  barley  at  Sj.  a  bushel. 

The 
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Tlie  ctrters  hkrt  U.  €Sf.  a  dnj,  vith  tlic  timmtfi  pUfU 
leges  of  house,  fbd,  &c.  The  same  pay  is  cdottnuied  is 
hay-time  and  harvest,  with  the  addition  of  six  pints  ef 
liquor  per  day  when  carrying  com>  but  about  four  pints 
on  the  average  of  the  harvest.  Mr.  Bridge  observes,  that 
the  men  work  frequently  by  the  piece,  and  generally  earn 
2/.  per  day.  Woman  have  6d^  and  in  harvest  8J.i  aod 
children  from  4i.  to  8i/. 

Mr.  Groves  of  Luke  Farm,  Abbotsbury,  gives  9/.  U 
week,  with  a  house,  fuel,  &c.  worth  S/.  mcH'e*  but  wHh* 
out  any  wheat  at  a  reduced  price.  Labourers  heregcto^ 
rally  earn  2/.  6d»  a  day  in  draining,  &c. ;  they  h«ve  2x* 
a  day  for  reaping  wheat,  with  a  gallon  of  Uquor^  avd  15i/. 
for  mowing  Lentncoro,  with  two  quarts  of  drink.  Cu|* 
ting  furze  costs  2s.  Sd^  an  acre.  In  this  .neighbourhood, 
some  allow  their  labourers  wheat  at  reduced  prices,  aiod 
some  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  malt  and  hops,  to  be 
brewed  by  the  cottagers  for  the  use  of  their  £unily  in 
hay-time  and  harvest. 

At  Swyrc,  labourers  have  10/.  a  week;  but  the  carters 
and  shepherds,  who  have  wheat  at  6/.,  and  barley  at  2x. 
Qd.  a  bushel,  with  a  house,  garden,  and  fiid  gratis,  have 
only  8s.  a  week.  Women  9d.  a  day  in  winter,  and  !/• 
in  summer,  with  two  or  three  pints  of  ale  or  cyder  in 
harvest,  /?rc.  Grass  is  mowed  at  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  with  a 
gallon  of  ale  or  cyder  (which  is  generally  called  liquor  or 
drink),  and  many  allow  one  or  two  pints  of  liquor  per 
day  in  the  Winter. 

It  appears  that  very  little  small  beer  is  drank  by  the 
peasantry  of  Dorset,  either  in  winter  or  summer,  though 
their  ale  is  not  so  strong  as  that  which  is  more  sparingly 
dispensed  among  the  labourers  in  some  other  counties. 

At  Stinsford,  labour  is  6/.  or  7/.  a  week,  with  wheat  at 
5s.  9  and  barley  at  3/.  per  bushel.    The  same  wages  are 

also 
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also  given  at  Frome'near  Dorchcster>but  by  the  piece  some 
earn  12x.  or  more*  In  Dorchester,  as  in  other  large 
towns,  wages  are  higher,  as  from  I2s.  to  15/.  a  week. 
Boys  employed  to  keep  birds  from  injuring  the  com  have 
about  1/.  6d.  a  week* 

At  ■  Fiddletown  and  the  neighbourhood,  wheat  is  al- 
lowed at  5s,i  and  barley  at  2s.  6d*  per  bushel,  but  the 
barley  is  not  permitted  to  be  given  to  pigs.  It  appears 
that  nearly  all  tlie  cottages  have  ovens,  and  that  a  mix- 
ture  of  barley  and  wheat  is  sometimes  used  for  bread,  but 
no  great  quantity  of  barley  is  consumed  in  this  way. 

At  Warmwell,  the  men  have  7s.  a  week,  with  wheat 
at  5s.  a  bushel,  and  house  and  fuel.  Some  give  2s.  a  day, 
and  5s.  ah  acre  reaping,  customary  measure. 

At  Fleet,  wheat  is  allowed  at  5s.  a  bushel ;  as  is  also  the 
case  at  Pokeswell,  with  7s.  a  week,  and  a  house,  and  fuel, 
which  is  furze,  and  which  the  poor  cut  for  their  own 
use,  the  farmer  doing  the  carriage. 

At  Wimborne,  IOj*.  6d.  per  w^ek ;  some  have  Ss.y  and 
wheat  at  6s.  a  bushel.  Harvest  2s.  6d.  a  day ;  wome|i 
Ix.  6d.  Mowing  Lent-corn  Is.  6  J.,  and  ^  gallon  of  beer 
per  day.  Hoeing  turnips  8i.,  and  the  beer  makes  it  10/. 
an  acre.  Booking  of  spring  corn,  or  getting  it  ready  to 
be  loaded,  is  Is.  6d.  an  acre,  and  is  a  work  pretty  much 
done  by  women,  who  also  draw  the  large  wooden  drag 
rakes,  to  collect  the  loose  scattered  com. 

At  Osmington,  some  have  an  allowance  of  house-rent, 
fuel,  and  wheat  at  6s.  per  bushel,  and  1/.  per  day ;  others 
have  9/.  a  week. 

Much  corn  is  mown  by  the  acre  at  is.  6d.  (customary 
measure)  for  Lent-grain,  and  2s.  6d.  for  a  down^  or 
one  field's  length,  and  a  gallon  of  beer  a  day.  Barley 
is  thrashed    at    1/.   6de    a    quarter,   without  a  grists 
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pease  2/. ;  oats.  I6i..a  quarter  i  grass  2/.  an  acrej  o^r  witii 
a  grist  Is.  6d.  Women  do  much  work  at  6d*  a  day ; 
faaj-time  7</.,  and  harvest  1/.  and  a  quart  of  beer.  Draw- 
ing rfed  for  thatching,  is  4/.  for  a  hundred  sheaves. 
Men  work  by  the  day  in  harvest  from  eight  o'clock  till 
night ;  at  other  times,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
o^clock  at  night.  Women  at  hay  work  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  night ;  and  Mr<  Wood  ob« 
serves,  that  labour  was  3/.  a  week^  or  a  bushel  of  wheiat 
for  that  price,  twenty  years  ago,  at  Osmington. 

At  Portisham,  cottages  are  allowed  without  rent  to  old 
labourers,  with  li.  a  day,  and  wheat  at  5/.  a  bushel  \  but 
hired  labourers  for  occasional  jobs  have  2j.  a  day. , 

At  Flush,  10^.  a  week  without  wheat,  but  some  have 
wheat  allowed  at  Ss.^  and  barley  at  3/.  a  bushel. 

At  Morden,  \2s.  a  week  is  the  common  price  ;  and  in 
harvest  3x.  to  3x.  6d,  with  beer.  Harvest  men,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  work  from  sun-rising  till  night.  Whe^ 
is  reaped  at  Is-  or  8x.  an  acre,  though  often  mowed  at 
2s,  6d.  Wheat  is  thrashed  at  6d,  2l  bushel ;  barley  Ij.  6^ 
a  quarter  ;  oats  Is.  4id.  a  quarter,  and  a  man  will  some- 
times thrash  six  sacks  of  oats  per  day. 

It  is  common  here  to  thrash  three  sacks  of  barley  and 
five  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day.  Women  have  8 J.  to  JOd. 
a  day  in  general,  and  in  harvest  1/.  W. 
.  The  labourers  on  the  farm  of  J.  Farquharson,  Esq. 
at  Tarrant  Gunville,  receive  8/.  per  week,  and  wheat  at 
8/.,  and  barley  at  5s.  per  bushel,  for  family  use  ;  and  the 
carters  and  shepherds  have  the  additional  privilege  of 
living  rent-free.  .  Women  Ij.  a  day;  and  the  men  work 
much  by  the  piece  at  hay,  and  harvest-work,  and  are 
allowed  2/.  each  instead  of  the  feast  at  harvest-home. 

At  Crawford,  labour  is  6/.  a  week,  and  wheat  (which 

is 


is  teirmed  a  grist)  at  6s.  a  bushel,  and  barley  at  "S/.  i  bttt  it 
is  here  said  that  many  are  getting  ont  of  that  practke. 

In  wheat  harvest  2/.  a  day  mth  liqnor,  and  1/.  62/* 
a  day  for  the  rest  of  the  com ;  but  s6ni^  mmtlfs  men  are 
crften  hired,  who  eome  from  the  Vale  of  Biackmoor  and 
other  places,  at  50>.  and  victuals  and  drink. 

Wages  nearly  as  above  are  given  ^t  Spettisbury  to  oc- 
casional harvest  men,  while  the  regular  labourers  aitF 
allowed  the  pi:ivilege  of  earning  additional  wages  by 
mowing  wheat  at  2/.  6^.,  and  barley,  jTc.  at  1/.  6d.  aa 
.  acre.  Common  labour  is  9/.  or  10/.  a  week,  without-any 
wheat  at  a  reduced  price. 

At  Whitechurch,  the  common  pay  is  7/.  a  week,  ahd 
wheat  at  7/.  a  bushel ;  mowing  wheat  2/.  6i. ;  barley,  &c. 
I/.  6^.  to  2/.  an  acre.  Servant  maids  4/.  to  7/.  per  an« 
num. 

■ 

In  harvest,  women  come  to  work  at  eight  o'clock  at 
.  1/.  per  day  and  liquor;  8^.  a  day  is  the  common  price 
for  weeding,  but  the  women  find  the  manufacture  of 
shirt  buttons  a  more  profitable  employment  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Farm  labour  about  Blandford  is  8/.  or 
dj.  a  week,  and  wheat  at  6x.  or  7x.  a  busheL 

At  Athelhampton,  women  have  6d.  a  day,  and  8^/.  in^ 
harvest.     Men  have  Ix.  a  dayi  abd  wheat  at  5x.,  and 
barley  at  Sx.  a  bushel  \  tnit  they  work  much  by  the  piece 
mowing  com  at  2x.,  watef'^meadows  at  the  same  pric^ 
and'^dry  meadows  at  Ix.  6(/.  per  acre. 

At  Corfe  Castle,  12x.  per  week  is  the  cocfimdh  pricef 
without  any  cheap  com,  which  is  seldom  allowed  in  the 
tsle  of  Purbeck,  but  many  live  rent-free,  and  fuel  is  pro« 
vi^ed  by  the  farmers  for  tlieir  common  labourers.^  It  is 
common  to  give  the  labourers  a  gallon  of  liquor  a  day  io 
harvest,  and  half  a  gallon  in  hay*time.  Women  ^  i 
day  for  weeding,  &t.  and  1  «•  a  d9y  in  harvest. 
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At  S?7^miagC|  farm-work  is  from  12/.  to  I4i.  a  ^3vtdt» 
wlthoat  any  other  allowance  except  a  house,  though  some 
few  in  that  neighbourhood  allow  wheat  at  Gir.  or  7x.  a 
bushelf  and  6/.  or  7x.  a  week.  Grass  is  mowed  at  2/*  aa 
acrej  and  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  malt  allowed  to  every 
20  acres ;  oats,  barley,  &c»  are  mowed  at  \s.  6d.  an  acre. 
At  Kimmeridge,  the  women  draw  r^gd  sheaves  at  5x. 
a  hundred;  the  men  have  9x.  in  winter,  and  12j.  in. hay 
and  corn  harvest,  with  the  carriage  of  furze  and  peat,  and 
a  house  and  garden  gratis,  but  no  corn  under  \\^z  usual 
price. 

At  Wareham,  day-work  is  2j.,  but  much  is  done  bj 
the  piece.  Wheat  is  not  allowed  at  a  low  price,  but  the 
labourers  grow  many  potatoes  on  their  masters^  fiatllow,  as 
is  the  case  in  a  great  many  parishes  of  Dorsetshire. 

At  Shaftesbury,  2x.  per  day  is  the  general  price,  but 
farmers  give  8x.  or  9x.  to  their  constant  men,  and  a  gallon 
of  beer  or  cyder,  as  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
county ;  but  neither  here,  nolr  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor 
in  general,  is  it  customary  to  allow  wheat  or  barley  at  a 
reduced  price.  Wheat  is  reaped  at  9x.  or  lOx,  an  acr^ 
but  corn  mowed  at  2x. 

At  Fifehead  Magdalen,  the  weekly  pay  is  lOx.  in  win- 
ter, and  12x.  in  summer,  without  much  other  allowance. 
At  Sturminster  Newton,  men  have  8x.  or  9x.  a  week, 
and  2x.  and  a  gallon  of  beer  per  day  during  harvest. 
Women  8J.  a  day. 

At  Okeford  Fitzpaine,  women  weed  corn,  &c.  at  Srf. 
a  day ;  men  have  6x.  and  their  victuals  for  a  month  in 
'  hay-harvest,  as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  Vale  of 
Blackmoor ;  which  contains  but  little  arable  land. 
^  The  price  of  labour  at  Lprd  Digby's  at  Sherborne  is 
9x.  a  week.  In  harvest  much  more  is  earned,  by  reaping 
and  binding  wheat  at  7x.  an  acre  and  three  gallons  gf 
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beer,  or  mowing  Lc9it-K:om  at  1/.  6rf.  WateNme^ow 
grass  is  cut  at  3/.  an  acre*  and  a  gallon  of  beer ;  cominon. 
meadow  at  2/.  or  2/.  Sd.  ,  The  reed  is  drawn  saad  wheat 
thrashed  at  7d.  a  bushel  for  the  whole  business  5  oats  }6d* 
^  quarter ;  barley  18rf.}  pease  3rf.  a  bushel,  winnowing 
not  included. 

At  Bradford  Abbas,  9s.  a  week  for  common  men,  but: 
the  carters  have  10/, ;  for  hay  and  harvest-work  2s.  a 
day  and  a  gallon  of  cyder,  but  no  victuals*  Wheat  ir 
reaped,  boimd  into  sheaves,  and  put  into  windmows,  of 
half  a  cart-load  each,  for  8/.  an  acxe,  and  three  gallons  of 
beer. 

At  Ryme,  9j.  in  winter,  and  I2s.  in  summer,  is  the 
usual  pay,  without  any  com  at  reduced  prices. 

At  Chetnole,  2/.  6d.  a  day,  and  a '  gallon  of  cyder  in 
summer.  This  is  also  the  price  of  inowing  an  acre  of 
grass.  The  men  sometimes  have  some  victuals  in  hay* 
time. 

At  Glanvilles  Wootton,  labour  is  9j.  a  week  in  winter, 
and  10/.  in  summer.  In  harvest  there  is  much  work  by 
the  piece  (which  is  here  called  tut  work) ;  grass  is  mown 
at  3/.  per  customary  acre,  and  a  gallon  of  cyder,  and  it  is. 
said  that  some  men  will  mow  two  acres  a  day. 

Women  do  little  field-work  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
but  earn  about  6d.  a  day  in  spinning. 

At  Melbury  Osmund,  labourers  are  scarce,  and  have 
2s.  a  day.  Women  Sd.  to  lOd,  for  hay-making,  &c. 
Grasses  cut  at  3/.  an  acre,  and  a  gallon  or  more  of  cyder^. 
and  often  hot  dinners  twice  a  week. 

At  Cheddington,  the  pay  in  winter  is  1/.  Bd.  a  day^ 
and  2s.  in  harvest  and  hay-work,  with  more  than  a  gaUon 
ofliquor*  Women  have  Sd.  in  common,  and  ISd.  in 
harvest,,  with  three  pints  of  beer.     The  price  of  thrash- 
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ing  is,  wheat  Sd.  a  bushel,  barley  20i/.,  and  oits  nd. 
a  quarter,  winnowing  not  included. 
^  The  price  of  labour  at  Netherbury  is  Ij.  6 J.  a  day. 
With  cottages  and  gardens  rent-firee ;  and  Mr.  ConWay 
observes,  that  wheat  at  reduced  prices  is  seldom  allowed 
to  labourers  in  this  part  of  the  county.  In  harvest, 
labourers  have  2s.  6d.  a  day,  and  twelve  pints  of  cyder. 

At  Symondsbury,  labour  is  2s.  a  day  in  general^  but 
Mr.  Pittfidd  remarks,  that  it  is  a  pretty  general  custom 
to  supply  wheat  at  a  low  price. 

At  Mapperton,  Is.  6d.  per  day  in  winter  is  the  ordi- 
nary price  of  labour,  and  2s.  6d.  while  employed  in  reap- 
ing in  harvest*  Barley,  and  other  Lent-corn,  is  mown  at 
from  20d.  to  2s.  an  acre ;  and  the  men  generally  earn 
about  2s.  a  day  in  thrashing  of  com.  The  shepherd  and 
carters  have  7/.  a  week,  and  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  6x. 
abushcL 

Seven  shillings  a  week,  and  Wheat  at  8/.  a  bushel,  is 
the  price  of  labour  at  Wootton  Fitzpaine.  Wheat* is 
reaped  and  banded  at  7s.  an  acre ;  other  corn  is  mown  at 
1/.  6d.  an  acre,  and  the  men  often  drink  two  gallons  of 
liquor  a  day.     Grass  mown  at  2s.  an  acre,  and  cyder. 

i\t  Dallwood,  labour  is  9s.  a  week  in  winter,  and  lOs. 
6d,  in  summer,  with  liquor  and  some  victuals  ;  and  they 
make  it  a  kind  of  rule  for  the  men  to  have  half  a  pint  of 
cyder  every  ridge  they  go  down  in  harvest. 

At  Titheridge,  the  pay  in  summer  is  Ij*.  6d.  a  day, 
and. victuals  and  drink.  Some  flax^dressers  earn  20s. 
a  week. 

At  Powerstock  10/.  in  winter,  and  12/.  in  summer. 

At  Woblbridge,  labourers  receive  9/.  a  week  all  the 
year  round,  and  beer  in  harvest,  at  which  time  they  worlc 
by  the  acre*  Some  strangers  are  occasionally  hired  by 
the  month. 

Between 
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Between  Woolbridgc  and  Weymouth  2x.  a  day  is  gene- 
rally given  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year. 

At  Winfrith  and  Lulworth^  wheat  at  a  low  price  is 
but  seldom  allowed  i  but  that  custom  is  still  continued  at 
the  Chaldons.  ^ 

In  the  Isle  of  Portlandi  labour  is  I6s»  a  week  for  con- 
stant men,  and  some  eictra  labourers  in  harvest  cost  S/.  6d* 
a  day,  and  beer.  Women  have  <10</.  a  day  for  weeding^ 
Scc*f  and  !/•  6d»  with  some  beer  in  harvest.  They  reap 
most  of  the  wheats  and  frequently  the  barley  and  oats^ 
even,  when  short  in  the  straw^  as  in  the  present  season. 


SECT.  II. — PRICE  OP  PROVISIONS. 

The  price  of  corn  in  this  county,  for  17  weeks  after 
the  middle  of  September  1810,  compared  with  the  ave- 
rage price  in  England  and  Wales,  is  as  below  : 

Average  ^Ue  in  Engtemd  Average  price  m 

and  IValet  Jhrect 

per  Qftarier,  per  Qftarter^ 

£  s.   i.  £  s.  d. 

Wheat  ....... ..................    4  16     3  ,...—  5  11  1 

Barley 2    4     8  ........  2     6  1 

Oats,  near  the  end  of  1810 18  0 

Beans,  near  the  end  of  1810  •— « ....L.  3    8  0 

The  relative  price  of  corn  in  this  county  is  more  above 
the  general  average  in  this  season  than  is  commonly  the 
case,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  failure  in  the  wheat 
crops.  .Almost  universally,  however,  the  price  of  wheat 
averaged  for  this  county  is  above  the  average  price  of 
w;heat  as  published  in  the  Gazettes ;,  and  the  price  of 
barley  is,  with  few  exceptions,  below  the  average  price 
for  England  and  Wales. 
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SECT.  in. FUEL. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaftesbury,  and  generally  in 
the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  trounty,  coals 
are  brought  from  the  Meiidip  pits  in  Somersetshire,  and 
were  sold  in  1811  from  2s,  to  2s.  6d,  per  cwt.  In  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  county,  the  vicinity  of  Poole 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  be  supplied  with  Newcastle 
coals,  which,  in  the  same  year,  were  sold  at  2/.  5s.  per 
chaldron. 

Furze  is  seldom  burnt  for  common  use,  being  gene- 
rally  bought  and  consumed  by  the  bakers  and  brick* 
makers. 
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CHAP.  XVL 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  r 

e]SCUMSTAI9CES  IN  SOME  1X&6UEB  I>EP£ND£1(T  l7PQIff 

LE61i^LATiV£  AVT»ORITY* 


SECT.  1.-— ROADS* 

THE  tttmiMlce  roads  in  the  chalky  district,  are  re- 
paired by  flints;  but  limestone  broken  to  pieces  with 
hammersj  is  the  principal  material  of  vhich  the  pttblic 
and  private  roads  are  composed  in  aU  the  rest  of  the 
county. 

The  turnpikes,  and  other  roads  on  the  dry  soilsy  apK 
pear  to  be  in  a  good  ^tate^,  and  have  a  sufficient  convex* 
ity  to  east  off  the  water,  which  in  sudden  showers  rim* 
into  small  shallow  pools  that  are  made  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads  to  receive  it,,  and  is  soon  absorbed  in  the  chalky 
substratum* 

The  bye^roads  in  somt  parts  of  the  Vateof  Blackmexor, 
and  the  western  division  of  the  county,,  are  fmFy>  and 
scarcely  passable  in  winter,  and  the  large  rough  loose 
stones  with  which  they  ahoond,^  render  them  vei^  1Kb* 
pkasant  in  siimxner. 
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SECT.   II.o—IRON  fiAILWAVS. 

A  &OAD  of  this  kind  three  mites  and  a  half  in  length, 
was  made  in  1806.  It  extends  from  the  pits  of  potto»- 
elay  at  Norden,  near  Cor£e  Castle,  to  a  i^ce,  opposite 
Poole,  where  the  chy  is  shipped  for  liverpooL 

The  iron  rails  of  which  this  road  is  composed,  are  three 
feet  long,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  plate  on  which  the  carriage-wheels  run,  is  three 
inches  and  a  half  wide,  with  a  vertical  edging  three 
in^hqs  high  on  the  side  next  to  the  horse-path,  and  they 
weigh  about  ^Olbs.  each.  > 

The  ends  of  the  rails  are  supported  on  stones  of  60  of 
TO  Ibst  weight,  in  each  of  which  is  made  a  hole  to  tt* 
ceive  an  oak-plug,  to  which  the  rails  are  fastened  by 
means  of  a  large  headed-nail  driven  between  the  conti-* 
guous  ^qds,  through  a  small  cavity  wlxich  is  left  for  thai 
purpose. 

The  declivity  of  the  road  is  in  some  places  four  inches, 
and  in  others  five  inches  for  every  20  yards,  and  the  ex- 
pense attending  this  work,  r^lB^ ^tated  by  Mr.  Willis  of 
Norden,  at  about  2000/.  a  mile  fo^lew  work.  The  clay 
is  conveyed  on  smSll  carriages  with  four  iron  wheels, 
carrying  two  tons  each.  Three  horses  draw  10  tons  to 
the  sea-si4e  tjirce  times  a-day,  at  the  expense  of  about 
six-pence  a  tdn  wciglA^.  ^  * 
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SBCT.   III.— CANALS. 

There  are  no  canals  in  this  county:  but  an  enterprise 
of  thb  kind  was  projected  ami  partly  executed,  but  laid 
aside,  after  an  expenditure  of  many  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  Report  for  the  County  of  Somerset,  this  canal 
which  has  been  abandoned,  is  called  ^^  the  Dorset'  4md 
Somerset  canal f<:ommcxicingxitzr  Nettlebridge,and  extend- 
ing through  Fromc  to  the  county  of  Dorset."  The  pro- 
ject of  carrying  this  canal  through  the  Vale  of  Blacknioor^ 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Stour  towards  the  $ea,  was 
found  to  be  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties  at 
Blandford,  which  is  close  to  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  mansion  and  pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Poit- 
man  at  Bryanstone,  extend  along  the  opposite  banks. 

A  navigable  canal  is  intended  to  pass  froin  Somerset- 
shire, byChardstock  in  Dorsetshire,  to  the  sea,  near  Beer 
and  Seaton^  in  the  county  of  Devon. 


SECT.    IV. PAIRS. 
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The  following  is  nearly  a  correct  liil&f  the  fairs  in  thH 
county:  most  of  those  respecting  which  no  remark  is 
made,  are  become  little  more  than  holid;iy  fairs  i  and  such 
is  the  case  with  many  others. 

Abbey  Milton — Tuesday  after  July  25. 

Abbotsbury — July  10. 

Allington— July  22. 

Beaminster —  September  1*9,  a  few  beasts. 

Blandford — March  7,  July  10,  and  November  8,   for 

horses,  sheep,  &c. 

The  last  is  a  large  sheep  fair. 

Bridport 
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Brid^rt — ^Aprit  6^  for  fat  beasts,  cows  and  calves,  boH^ 
Sec.  5  Holy  Thursday  at  the  Harbour — a  pleastire  fair  j 
October  II,  a  small  fair  for  pedlary  and  cattle^ 
Broadway — Wednesday  befojfe  Se^embcE  ISb 
Broad  Winaor — ^Trinity  Monday- 
Cernc  Abba&— Midkat  Monday,    for  barren  cows,,  zudL 

cows  with  calves  ;  Holy  Thursday,  and  Qctckber  2* 
Corfe  Castle— May  12.^  and  October  29^^  for  hogs  and 

toys,. 
Cranborne — August  21?,.  December  6',,  for  cheese  aadT 

sheep. 
lDallwood--The  first  Wednesday  before  August  24* 
Dorchester-^February  14},  for  cows  and  calves,  barrener% 
&c.i  Trinity  Monday,  for   cows  and  liorses  ^  July  6,» 
sheep  and  lam^bs,.  8ic»\  August  6j^ sheep  and  kunbs,  wool^ 
leather,  &c. 
Emmergreen — Tuesday  before  Holy  Thursday* 
Evershot — May  12,  for  cattle,  and  toys, 
Farnham  — August  21,  cheese  and  toys, 
Frampton — March  4>  -August  1,  September  4?. 
Gillingham — Trinity  jVlenday,  for  cattle,  Sec,  i  Septem- 
ber 12,  for  toys. 
Hermitage — August  26,  for  horses,.  &c. 
Holt-wood — August  6„  for  horses,  sheep,,  and  toysi. 
Lyme  Regis — February  13^  October  2. 
ieigh — March  2.5,  May  1,  September  3^ 
Lambert's    Castle-7-The  Wednesday  before   Jfoae    24^ 

Cattk. 
Maiden  Newton — March  9y  and  May  4,,  for  cows,  S:c^ 
Martin's-town—November  22  ind  23,  for  sheep,,  coiirs> 

and  horses- 
Milbome  St,.  Andrews.— NjQwembei:  30^^  for  sheep,  cows,^ 

Melboisj 
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Mclbury — ^Whitsmi-Monday. 

Owcr  Moigne — October  10,  for  pigs,  &c.  and  toys. 

Poole — May  1 ,  and  November  2,  a  free  mart  for  toys. 

Pamphill— July  7,  and  Oaober  29. 

Piddletown — Easter  Tuesday,  for  cows,  pigs,  &c.  Oct.  29. 

Portland — November  5,  Portland  sheep. 

Shaftesbury — Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday;  June  24, 

and  November  23,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 
Sherborne — Wednesday  before   Holy  Thursday,  for  all 

"sorts  of  cattle ;  July  18,  for  wool,  cattle,  horses.  Sec. ; 

July  26,  for  lambs,  &c. ;  October  IS,  for  wool,   and 

all  sorts  of  cattle. 
Shroton— September  25,   for  sheep,   cows,    cart-colts, 

cloth,  &c. 
Stalbridge — May  6,  and  September  4,  for  beasts,  &c. 
Stockland— July  18,  for  cattle. 

Sturminster — May  12,  and  October  24,  for  fat  cattle,  &c. 
Sydling — December  6,  for  cattle,  &c. 
.  Toller  Down — May  29,  sheep,  &c.  and  the  next  day,  for 

toys. 
Wareham — April  17,  cattle,  &c.  July  5,  and  September 

11. 
Wimbome — ^Friday  before  Good  Friday,  cattle,  horses, 

&c.  September  14,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  cheese. 
Woodbury-hill,    near   Bere-Regis— September    18,  and 

£ve  following  days,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  horses,  hops, 

cheese,  cloth,  haberdashery,  and  all  sorts  of  goods. 
Woodland — July  5,  for  horses,  cheese,  &c, 

m 

Woolbridge — May  14,  for  cows,  pigs,  toys,  &c. 
Yetminster — ^The  first  Tuesday  after  April  20,  and  Oc- 
tober 4. 


The  alteration  of  the  style  has  caused  much  uncertainty 
in  the  old  lists  of  fairsj  as  some  of  those  which  are  regu- 
lated 
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lated  by  different  Saints  days,  according  to  the  old  stjle^ 
have  fo)k>wed  them  'by  advancing  one  day  forward,  and 
ethers  have  kept  the  same  day  of  the  month  as  before. 
Moveable  fairs  have  also  been  represented  in  some  cases 
a&  if  tbey  were  fixed  to  the  day  on  which  they  happened 
to  fall  in  some  particular  year. 


SECT,    V. — MARKETS. 

Sorchester-^Satorday,  much  corn  sold  by  samples,  and 

all  kinds  of  provisions. 
Blandford — Saturday,  corn  by  samples,  and  provisioni^ 

of  various  sorts,  ('*  but  no  poultry." — Mr.  P.J 
Shafiesbory — Saturday,  corn  by  samples,  butchers'-meat^ 

Ccrne  ^bbas — Wednesday,  com,  and  some   provisions 

on  Saturday. 
Sherborne— Thursday,  and  Saturday;  the  latter  is  die 

principal  corn-market. 
Beaminst^ — ^Thursday,  a  littfe  corUj^  &c. 
Bridport — Wednesday,    butchers'-meat,    &c.  Saturday, 

corn  in  samples,  meat,  &c. 
Wareham — Saturday,  com,  butchers'-meat,  butter,  &c. 
Wimborne — Friday,  corn,  cattle,  butchcrs'-meatai  &c. 
Sturminster  Newton — Thursday,  corn,  &c.  Saturday,  for 

hutqhers'-meat. 
Poole — ^Thursday,  butqhers*-meat,  and  other  provisions* 
Lyme-Regis — Friday,  a  little  corn,  &c. 
Melcombe  Regis,  (or  Weyirxouth) — Tuesday  and  Friday 

for  all  kinds  of  provisions.  A  little  corn  is  sold  in  the 

I'uesday's  market. 
Corfe  Castle — ^Thursday,  butchers*-meat,  &c. 

4 

Cranborne — ^Thursday^  nearly  lost. 

Stalbridge 
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Stalbrldge«— Tuesday,  a  cattle  market  once  a  fortmg1it« 
Similar  markets  are  also  kept  at  Sherborne^  Sturnao- 
ster,  and  Wareliam. 


M^ 


Markets  were  formerly  kept  at  Bere  Regis^  Everslxot^. 
Frampton,  and  several  other  places. 


SECT.    VI.— WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

The  bushel  which  is  Qsed  ia  this  county  is  said  to  be 
according  to  the  Standard  measure,  but  coals  and  ciAva. 
are  sold  by  the  double  bushel,  eighteen  of  which  make  a 
chaldron.  At  Weymouth  two- thirds  of  a  double  bushel 
is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  measure,  and  one-third 
heaped  up  as  long  as  the  coals  witi  lie  on.  A  bushel  of 
coals  should  weigh  1|  cwt.  but  the  bad  coals  weigh  more« 
Eight  gallons  make  a  bushel  of  flax  seed,  but  nine  bushels 
of  hemp  seed  is  five  pecks,  nine  gallon  measure. 

Corn  is  sold  by  the  sack  of  four  bushels,  and  the  same 
*^  quantity  of  lime  is  called  a  hogshead:  40  bushels  are 
called  a  load  of  wheat. 

At  Sherborne,  Bridport,  &x.  meat  is  generally  rec- 
lined by  the  score  (lb.)  but  the  stone  of  14  lb.  is  in  use. 
A  pound  of  butter  in  some  parts  of  the  county  contains 
18  ounces. 

Wool  is  sold  by  the  wfy  (or  ^veight  as  it  is  caUed)  of 
301b.;  and  it  is  customary  to  allow  a  pound,  or  half  a  pound 
over  in  some  places.     A  weight  of  hemp  is  32 lb. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  goad  or  lug  of  15  feet  and  an 
inch.  A  customary  acre  is  therefore  equal  to  about  13^ 
square  poles,  statute  measure. 

The  customary  measures  seem  to  be  more  used  in  the 
western  than  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county* 

SECT. 
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SECT.  VII, — PRICE  OP  PRODUCTS  COMPARED  WITH 

EXPENSES. 

The  expense  attending  every  article  of  produce^  and 
the  relative  value,  are  kept  in  such  a  continual  state  of 
fluctuation  by  the  influence  of  various  causes,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  them,  with  any  useful  degree  of 
accuracy. 


SECT.    VIII. MANUFACTURES. 

**  The  principal  manufactory  in  this  county  is  that  of 
flaK  and  hemp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridport,  and 
Beaminster ;  where  all  sorts  of  twine,  string,  packthread, 
netting,  cordage,  and  ropes  are  made ;  from  the  finest 
thread  used  by  saddlers,  in  lieu  of  silk,  to  the  cdblc 
which  holds  the  first  rate  man  of  war. 

**  The  nets  made  for  the  fishery  at  Newfoundland,  as 
well  as  for  home  use,  and  the  sails  for  shipping  of  every 
kind,  are  manufactured  of  the  best  quality,  as  well  as 
sacking  for  hammocks,  &c.  and  all  kinds  of  bags  and  tar* 
paulin;  and  in  addition  to  the  great  quantity  of  flax  and 
hemp  used,  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  is  allowed  by 
the  manufacturers  to  be  of  British  growth;  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  it  are  imported  from  Russia  and  Ame* 
rica,  as  raw  materials. 

**  This  manufactory  is  carried  on  at  Beaminster,  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.  who  employ 
about  600  people  in  this  business :  and  in  and  about  fhe 
environs  of  Beaminster,  there  are  upwards  of  2000  peo- 
ple employed  by  them  and  others.     At  Bridport  there 

are 
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acre  a  great  irambcr  of  manufactares ;  and  ib«tit  1S(^ 
peopk  are  said  to  be  employed  in  this  town  ;  and  m  ks 
«cnvirons,  as  far  as  seven  HDr  eight  miles  ronndf  upwards 
'of  7000  people  are  in  constant  work. 

**  This  laianufactory  is  a  g«rcat  support  for  pooT  peoples 
after  pressing  and  beating  t:he  materials  in  mills  for  thaJt ' 
pupose,  and  combing,  and  cleaning,  it  affords  employ* 
«nent  in  the  process  of  spmning  to  women,  and  children, 
■who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  per  pound  ^  they 
can  spin  about  four  poands  a  day,  amounting  to  Sd.  per 
daily  eaniings  ;  besides  which  the  manufacturer  pays  two 
ijr  three  pence  pef  day,  to  a  child  to  turn  the  wheel  i;  k 
is  then  twisted,  cleansed,  and  softened  for  the  weaver. 
,  **  The  sail  cloth  is  made  in  pieces  of  about  40  yards 
•each,  yard  wide,  and  worth  from  15J.  to  17//.  per  yard. 
Sacks  for  grain  and  flour  are  also  made  here,  atid  those 
without  a  seam,  to  hold  each  four  bushels,  nine  gallon* 
ineasure,  at  37j.  per  dozen^" — CAaridge^ 

Mr.  Roberts  has  a  flax-mill  at  Burton  Bradstock,  a*nd 
he  employs  about  100  persons,  chiefly  young  children* 

This  is  the  first*  instance  of  the  application  of  machinery 
in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  to  the  breaking,  swingliTig^ 
and  spinning  of  flax  into  thread,  but« there  are  now  se- 
veral mills  of  the  same  kind  at  Bridport,  &c.  and  Mr. 
Cox  is  building  one  at  Fifehead  Magdalen. 

The  manufacturers  which  are  employed  by  Mr,  Cox 
of  Beaminster,  earned  in  1810,  about  2x.  a  day  each. 

The  various  branches  of  the  hemp  and  flax  manufac- 
tories are  carried  on  in  many  parishes  in  the  west  of  the 
coupty,  where  those  plants  are  cultivated.  At  Loders, 
^nd  other  places,  young  girls  are  often  employed  in 
weaving  of  sail-cloth ;  and  along  the  western  coast,  to- 
ward Weymouth,  many  of  the  women  braid  nets  for  the 
Newfpundkxnd  fisher}^ 

'«  There 
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^  There  is  a  manufactorir  in  the  Qeighbonrhood  of 
Shaftesbury  of  a  kind  of  flannel  called  swanskin^  whidi  is 
a  coarse  white  woollen  cloth,  used  for  scddiers'  doathing, 
and  made  from  18£/.;to  2/.  a  yard;  bnt  this  is  of  little 
consequence  to  Shaftesbury,  the  chief  trade  in  this  article 
being  carried  on  at  Sturminster  Newton,  where  about 
1200  people  are  employed  in  it,  and  where  between  4600 
and  5000  pieces,  containing  S5  yards  in  length,  in  a  piece, 
yard  wide,  are  annually  made**'-^C//irra^. 

'At  present  the  woollen  manu&ctures  are  alinost  con- 
fined to  Sturminster  and  Lyme  Regis,  at  which  httcr 
place  broad-cloth  and  flannels  are  made  in  considerable 
quantities. 

At  Sturminster  there  are  four  or  five  clothiers,  and 
about  300  weavers ;  sometimes  700  or  800  people  are 
employed  in  the  manufactory  of  Swansdown,  but  the 
trade  b  i\ot  so  considerable  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

Worsted  stockings  are  knit  in  great  abundance  for  sale 
at  Wareham,  Corfe  Castle,  Wimborne,  and  various  other 
intermediate  places. 

At  Sherborne,  Stalbridge,  and  Cerne  Abbas,  there 
are  manufactories  for  twisting  and  making  up  raw  silk 
into  skains.  According  to  Mr.  Claridge,  this  manufac- 
tory was  on  the  decline  20  years  ago,  at  which  time  he 
says  800  women  and  children  Were  employed  in  it  at 
Sherborne,  and  150  at  Stalbridge.  There  are  now  four 
silk  mills  in  Sherborne,  in  which  aione>  about  200  women 
and  children  are  employed.  ' 

The  manufacture  of  shirt-buttons  is  extensively  carried 
on  at  Shaftesbury,  and  Blandford,  and  the  surrounding 
villages  on.  all  sides,  to  seven  or  eight  miles  distance. 
Many  women  and  children  are  employed  in  this  mann* 
facture  in  most  parts  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  and  in 
several  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

Mr4 


r,    Mr«  Atchiuson  of  Shaftesbury  employs  about  1200  wo- 
,  zuen  aadxhildreu  in  maUng  shirt-buttons;  he  hassevecal 
..9(;^u^ol8.  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  them  chil- 
.drai  are.taught.on  the  following  conditions:  at  j^t  for 
three  or  four  weeks  they  have  no  payi  nor  do  they  earn 
-axqr -thing,  as  they  spoil  much  thread  ;  after  that  time 
jd^  haye  a  penny  a  day,  for  two  months^  and  then  a 
fihilliog  a  week  for  two  months  more:  their  pay  keeps 
increasing  for  .  12.mqnthsy  and  then  the  best  hands  can 
earn  from  lOx.  to  12j.  a  week.    The  manner  of  paying 
-them  their  wages,  is.  to  provide  them  with  clothing  at 
their  first  entrance,  and  trust  them  for  the  money ;  and 
they  frequently  leave  Mr.  Atchinson,  when  they  are  mas- 
ter of  their  work,  and  engage  with  other  masters,  that  it 
may  not  be  known  what  they  earn  when  they  apply  for 
parpi}hial  relief.     The  price  of  the  mould  buttons  when 
finished  is  ^om  8^.. to  3/.  a  dozen,  and* the  wire  work  i^^ 
irom  ISd,  to  is.  a  gross.    The  master  finds  all  nlateriats. 
Mr.  Claridge  speaks  of  the  inferior  sqrts  being  made  in 
1793  at  5d.  per  gross  of  twelve  dozen,  the  labourer  find- 
ing the  thread. 

It  is  said  that  some  few  girls  have  been  able  to  make 
12  dozen  of  these  buttons  in  a  day,  the  price  for  making 
which  has  been  as  high  as  S/.,  but  the  more  usual  quan- 
tity made  in  a  day  is  six  or  seven  dozen.  Women  Qbuld 
cam  formerly  lOx.  or  12/.  a  week  at  this  employment, 
but  at  present  only  6s,  or  7s. 

The  first  operation  is  to  cast,  or  coyer  the  wire,  and 
this  is  often  done  by  children  of  six  or  eight  years  old : 
they  are  afterwards^//?^  by  more  expert  hands. 

There  are  other  manufactories  on  a  small  scale  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.     Lobster  pots,  which  are  a 
kind  of  wicker  baskets  with  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  are 
DORSET.]  ^S  made 
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made  at  various  places  on  the  coast,  and  the  haJhabkanta 
of  the  adjacent  vilbges  find  employment  in  fishing. 

Malting  and  brewing  is  carried  on  at  Wareham,  Dor- 
chester, &c.  and  malt  is  exported  to  Portsmouth  and 
liondon. 

There  is  an  iron-foundery  at  Bridport.  At  Lyme 
there  is  an  oil*mill>  and  Mr.  Bridge  has  another  at  Wki- 
ford  Eagle. 

In  addition  to  the  above  account,  the  following  manu- 
factures may  be  mentioned. 

Beaminster — woollen  cloth,  and  two  potteries  for  coarse 

ware. 
Broad  Winsor— spinning  woollen  yam* 
Canford  Magna — two  ropery  yards. 
Geme  Abbas— a  small  dowlas  manufactory,  and  a  great 

many  shoemakers. 
Cranbornc — a  pottery  for  coarse  earthen-ware. 
Fifehead  Neville — woollen  swanskin. 
Gillingham— bed  ticking. 
Ham  worthy — ship-building. 
Lytchet  Minster — spinning  twine. 
Melbury  Osmund — stay-makers'  tape,    known   by  the 

name  of  Melbury  iron  tape,  and  dowlas  weaving. 
North  Chardstock — a  tobacconist  and  snu£f-niaker« 
Oborn — cloth  and  parchment. 
Silton — ticking  and  dowlas. 
Stockland — here  are  two  serge  weavers. 
Stoke  Abbots — sail-cloth,  sacking,  and  nafrow  cloth. 
Stourton  Caundle — swanskin  from  lambs'  wool. 
Swannage — plaiting  straw,  (introduced  seven   or    eight 

years  ago). 

The  dealers  in  grocery,  cloth,  &c.  who  employ  women 
to  make  shirt  buttons,  it  is  said,  generally  contrive  to  pay 

the 


the  jf  eater  port  of  their  wages  in  go6d$f  r&ther  than  in 
money^  bf  which  meana  they  have  nothing  left  to  sup- 
port them  in.  case  of  sickness.  Besides^  many  of  the 
farm-laboured  in  Dorset  are  paid  in  kind,  or  have  an 
allowance  of  wheat  sufficient  for  their  family,  which 
makes  the  occasional  absence  or  illness  of  some  of  the 
children  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  their  parents  j 
but  the  case  is  not  similar  among  the  manufacturers. 


SECT.  IX. — G0MI4JSRCB. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  of  this  county  is  carried  on 
at  pQole,  at  which  port  more  than  two  hundred  sail  of 
shippjing  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
Newfoundland  fishery.  The  exports  are  provisions^ 
nets,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  pipe-clay,  malt,  &c.  The  im- 
portS|  cod,  salmon,  oil,  seal-skins,  furs,  &c. 

Vast  quantities  of  building-stone  are  annua^y  exported 
from  thp  Jsle  of  Portland^  and  flooring-stone  from  the 
I$le  of  Pi^rbeck,  with  many  thousand  tons  of  potters' 
clay. 

Ck)al,  and  culm  for  burning  limestone,  are  imported 
to  a  considerable  extent. 


SECT.  X. POOR. 

Ths^  most  important  information  respecting  the  Poor, 
has  ^ready  been  given  under  the  hf ad  Poor's  Rates ; 
the  present  Section  will  therefore  contain  only  some  mis- 
cellaneous, addiuonal  notices  on  this  most  interesting 
subject. 

Gg2  Mr. 
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Mf .  Russell,  of  Beaminster,  does  not  seem  to  entertain 
t  very  favourable  opinion  of  work^houses^'for  he-belieyes 
It  is  less  expensive  to  relieve  the  poor  at  their  own  homes* 
They  are  not  so  capable  of  earning  money  mwork^^ 
honseiy  aS^was  the  case  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery* 

The  food  of  the  poor  is  wheaten  breadf.ddoMmlfc 
eheese^  puddings^  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  pickled  pork  and  bacon.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  the  peasantry  eat  very  little 
besides  bread  and  skim-milk  cheese,  but  labourers  have, 
in  some  places  at  least,  one  or  two  pints-  of  ale  per  day 
through  the  winter^  and  they  sometimes  hire  a  part  of 
the  fallows  at  Is.  a  perch,  to  plant  with  potatoes. 

The  custom  of  allowing  as  much  wheat  as  is  necessary 
for  a  labourer's  family,  at  the  regular  price  of  5s:  6/.  or  7j* 
m  bushel,  has  subsisted  many  years,  and  seems  almost  con* 
fined  to  the  chalky  or  upland  districts. 

Mr.  Portman  believes  it  is  a  very  beneficial  tustom  to 
allow  the  poor  bread-corn  at  6s.  or  7s.  a  bushel,  as  it 
prevents  the  necessity  of  their  dealing  so  much  with  vil- 
lage hucksters,  who  often  supply  them  with  inferior 
articles  at  a  high  price ;  if  they  get  in  debt,  he  says,  it 
injures  their  moral  character,  and  this  is  a  circumstance 
'  to  which  the  stoppage  of  the  Salisbury  and  other  banks 
in  1810  very  much  contributed,  as  it  brought  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  two  or  three  labourers  together  wit^  a 
bank  note  for  want  of  silver. 

This  custom  must  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
labourers  in  this  county  in  seasons  of  scarcity ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  now  on  the  decline,  and  will  probably  cease 
to  exist  in  a  few  years,  if  the  present  high  prices  of  com 
continue.  Perhaps  a'general  recommendation  to  the  far- 
mers to  allow  wheat  at  Ss.  or  9/.  a  bushel,  with  some 

addition 
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addition  to  the  money-price  of  day-labour,  might  contri- 
bute to  establish  a  practice,  so  well  calculated  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
the  poor  inf  seasons  of  scarcity  and  distress. 

In  such  years  as  1810,  1811,  1812,  the  farmers  must 
lose  much  x^Oney  by  allo\fdng  wheat  at  less  than  half  the 
market-price  ;  but  in  other  seasons  it  is  said  that  the  poor 
are  dissatisfied,  on  account  of  their  receiving  only  the 
same  nominal  wages  of  6/.  or  7/.  a  weeks  ^  ^^^  the  case 
twenty  years  ago. 

About  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  consumed  in  a  week  by  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  which  is  more  than 
10  bushels  each  per  annum.  Some  people  assert,  that  the 
above-mentioned  quantity  Is  enough  to  supply  a  family 
of  six  persons  \  and  the  poor  are  sometimes  accused  of 
unnecessary  wastefulness,  in  making  cakes  without  yeast, 
and  broiling  or  baking  them  on  a  gridiron,  by  which 
means,  it  is  said,  the  quantity  is  lessened.  Very  little 
barley  is  used  for  breads  and  the  women  are  deemed  too 
luxurious  in  drinking  tea  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in- 
stead of  purchasing  more  substantial  nourishment. 

The  manufacture  of  shirt  buttons,  in  some  cases,  appear-s 
to  excite  dissatisfaction  among  the  farmers  ;  they  cannot 
get  women  to  weed  the  corn  for  9rf.  a  day,  when  they 
can  earn  12rf.  or  18^.  in  button-making,  which  they  lay 
out  in  fine  clothes ;  and  when  they  do  come  into  the 
field,  they  are  both  awkward  and  unhealthy :  they  are  also 
said  to  be  unfit  for  service,  and  so  ignorant  as  scarcely  to 
know  how  to  wash  and  mend  their  own  clothes. 

The  best  servants,  it  is  acknowledged,  arc  taken  from 
the  families  of  those  who  o>  cupy  small  dairy  farms,  &c. 
in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  and  other  parts  of  the  county  j 
and  who  bring  up  their  children  in  habits  of  sobriety, 

Q  g  3      ,  honesty^ 
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honesty,  and  industry,  and  give  them  that  small  pprdonf 
of  education  which  is  suited  to  their  condition.  % 

There  are  no  statute  fairs  kept  in  this  ci  iinty  for  hir- 
ing servants,  and  indeed  very  few  men*servants  are  taken 
into  the  farmers'  houses.  It  is  said  to  be  a  prevalent 
custom  to  hire  servants  for  only  eleven  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  additional  incumbrances  on  the 
parishes.  Hence  a  deficiency  of  labourers  may  be  ex- 
pected as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Mr.  Park  of  St.  Giles's,  believes  the  state  of  the  poor 
is  much  altered  for  the  better  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  principally  by  the  introduction  of  potatoes, 
which  were  scarcely  known' thirty  years  since.  At  the 
former  period,*  the  labourers  had  very  little  beside  bread 
and  cheese  and  water,  but  at  present  they  have  the  im- 
portant additions  of  potatoes,  pork,  and  bacon.  Almost 
every  one  keeps  a  pig,  which  is  fed  on  potatoes,  and 
sometimes  finished  with  a  small  quantity  of  pease  or 
barley. 

The  custom  of  allowing  the  labourers  to  grow  potatoes 
on  the  fallows  otherwise  intended  for  turnips,  appears  to 
be  a  distinguishing  merit  in  the  upland  farmers  of  this 
county  •,  and  in  the  villages  that  are  purely  agricultural, 
the  greater  part  of  the  poor  have  a  house,  a  garden,  a 
potatoe-ground  in  the  field,  and  fuel,  and  medical  aid, 
all  free  of  expense,  and  wheat  at  a  cheap  rate.  The 
price  of  labour  and  the  poor-rates  are  so  intermixed  and 
altered  by  these  circumstances,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  wliat  belongs  to  each  separately. 

The  portion  of  the  fallows  allowed  to  labourers  is  regu- 
lated by  the  number   in  the  family,  and   it    is    some- 
times as  much  as  one-third  of  an  acre.     The  produce  is 
from  50  to  100  bushels  or  more,  and  the  labourer  is  ex- 
pected 
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pected  to  find  a  sufficiency  of  manure  for  the  land  he 
occupies,  and  by  means  of  keeping  a  pig,  it  is  said,  this 
may  be  effected. 

Many  of  the  poor  keep  two  or  three  fowls ;  and  they 
have  generally  ovens  and  plenty  of  fuel,  to  enable  them 
to  make  use  of  the  economical  method  of  baking  their 
own  bread.  ' 

In  these  respects  their  situation  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  poorof  Bedfordshire,  &c.  amongst  whom  home- 
baked  bread  is  little  used,  as  such  as  have  families  cannot 
purchase  the  com,  and  are  much  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
their  Bring,  or  begging  it,  together  with  their  house-rent 
and  clothing,  of  the  parish  officers.  Many  of  them  are 
become  deeply  indebted  to  the  village  shop-keepers  in 
the  late  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  so  much  are  their  morals 
depraved  by  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  said  they  fre- 
ijuently  make  it  their  study  to  increase  their  debts  rather 
than  to  lessen  them. 

Such  a  state  of  society  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated  \ 
nor  the  means  by  which  it  is  caused  or  increased  too  se- 
dulously guarded  against,  by  those  who  have  the  good  of 
the  country  in  view.  The  improvement  of  agriculture, 
though  a  subject  of  great  importance,  appears  of  far  less 
consequence  than  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  a  subject,  therefore,  of  national  inte- 
rest, to  consider  whether  those  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture which  are  founded  on  an  increase  of  the  poor,  and 
all  the  evils  attendant  on  indigence,  may  not  contain  the 
germ  of  destruction  to  all  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

The  growth  of  potatoes,  as  observed  by  a  farmer  on 
the  chalky  district,  affiDrds  a  means  of  keeping  the 
labourers  more  under  subjection,  and  prevents  their 
leaving  their  master  at  least  during  the  summer ;  as  in 
Uxat  ca^e  the  crop  would  be  forfeited. 

eg*  ®  Those 
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Those  labourers  who  pay  no  rent,  mostly  i^Me  M 
cottages  attached  to  the  farm  where  they  work ;  thus 
though  they  nominally  live  rent-free,  yet  in  point  of  fact 
it  is  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  farmer  receives  his  rem 
weekly  by  stopping  10^.  or  1/.  of  thef  wages  that  would 
otherwise  be  allowed. 

The  chalky  district  is  represented  to  be  rather  uncJ^rr- 
peopled,  and  the  insufficiency  of  hands  to  perform  the 
necessary  operations  of  agriculture,  has  been  the  princi- 
pal inducement  to  the  introduction  of  thrashing-machines, 
and  has  perhaps  c:|used  the  interests  of  the  poor  to  be 
attended  to  more  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the 
case. 

The  farmers  will  of  course  obtain  plenty  of  hands  if 
they  outbid  the  manufacturers ;  but  as  this  can  seldom  be 
the  case,  ether  means  must  be  resorted  to. 

Among  these,  it  seems  that  the  practice  of  letting  the 
labourers  live  rent-free  is  the  chief,  as  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  have  agreed,  that  a  man  is  under  ^n  obligation 
to  woik  for  the  farmer,  in  whose  cottage  he  resides; 
apparently  under  the  idea,  that  he  is  receiving  a  part  of 
his  wages  every  day  in  house- rent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  liberty  which  is  left  to 
the  labourer  is  very  small  indeed.  To  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  choosing  their  own  masters,  is  an  unpleasant 
idea,  and  forcibly  brings  to  -mind  the  ancient  feudal 
tenures  of  England,  and  the  modern  ones  of  other  coun- 
tries, where  ignorance,  vice,  and  poverty,  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  deficiency  of  labourers,  a 

scarcity  of  cottages  for  their  proper  accommodation  is  a 

subject  of  much  complaint  in  Dorsetshire,  as  well  as  in 

other  parts  of  England.     Hence  it  sometimes  happens, 

C  that 
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^at  a  man  and  hb  wife,  and  his  sons  and.daugHterSi  all 
sleep  in  the  same  room. 

-.  The  aUowance  to  the  poor  in  case  of  sickness,  is  >not 
attaided  with  much  difficuky  in  those  parts  c^  the  countf 
where  the  whole  family  is  employed  in  field-work ;  as  it 
is  understood  to  be  a  general  regulation  of  the  Magi- 
stratesi  that  the  earnings- of  the  whole  &mUy  shall  be  vol] 
creased  by  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  till  the  sum 
total  is  sufBcient  to  purchase  a  half-peck  loaf  of  bread 
for  each  individual. 

In  other  instances,  the  Magistrates  determine  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  shall  not  have  les^  than  8/.  each  for 
their  weekly  support,  allowing  half  a  crown  a^piece  for 
the  children. 

This  couhty  is  deemed  remarkable  for  the  JiiealthinesB 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to  be  an  observation  made 
by  -T.  Arbuthnot,  that  a  physician  could  steiiber  live  nor 
die  in  Lorsetshire* 


Box^Clubs — ^Have  been  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  county.  Some  of  them,  in  Purbeck,  &c.  consist  al« 
most  entirely  of  quarry-men  and  stpne-workers. 

Ther&  is  a  benefit  club  at  St.  Giles  s,  consisting  of  200 
persons,  who  meet  annually,  and  the  stewards  meet  quar- 
terly. 

Clubs  of  this  description  generally  consist  of  young' 
men  wl^en  they  are  first  estaUished  \  and  as  they  become 
old  and  infirm  nearly  at  the  same  period,  their  funds  be» 
come  ^tinct,  and  the  clubs  are  often  broken  up  in  the 
lifes'time  of  some  of  the  original  members*  Box-clubs 
might  prove  a  great  relief  to  the  poOrVrates,  if  they  vrere 
properly  supported ;  and  it  is  beHeved  that  this  would  be 
frequently  done,  wece  it  not  prevented  by  a  considerable 

^     t^umber 
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nizmber  of  tbe  members  belonging  to  other  parishes  bp» 

sides  that  in  which  it  is  established* 

it  is  probable  that  the  lower  classes  of  people  might  be 
induced  to  subscribe  to  clubs  of  this  kind  in  a  way  that 
might  prove  essentially  serviceable  to  themselves  and  the 
country,  provided  a  general  county  club  was  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  on  such  grounds  as  would  deviously 
tend  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  poor* 

If  the  allowance  from  these  clubs  consisted  merely  in 
such  a  small  sum  of  money  as  is  necessarily  allowed  U^ 
the  sick  and  aged  by  the  parbh  officers,  it  could  never 
meet  with  any  support  from  those  who  are  likely  to  need 
parochial  aid ;  as  they  would  instantly  perceive  it  was  a 
plan  to  make  the  poor  pay  the  poor'srates.  In  the  estab* 
Ushment  of  such  clubs,  it  would  follow  of  course,  that  the 
allowances  of  various  kinds  on  account  of  sickness,  old 
age,  &c.,  and  t6  widows  and  orphans,  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sum  subscribed,  the  time  the  subscription 
was  continued,  and  many  other  circumstances.  In  sup- 
port of  such  a  club,  it  would  probably  be  found  the  most 
equitable  and  effectual  plan  to  cause  every  parish  to  add 
to  the  f^mds  annually,  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  received  from  its  inhabitants. 
The  money  thus  accummulated  might  be  put  into  the 
public  funds. 

For  a  few  years,  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  like 
other  improvements,  would  be  more  expensive  than  pro- 
fitable, but  perhaps  in  the  course  of  time  it  might  rouse 
the  poor  to  a  sense  of  the  blessings  of  independence,  and 
the  disgrace  which  attends  supplicating  relief  from  the 
parish. 

In  the  parish  pf  Tolepiddle,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  liberty  to 
ten  cottagers  to  keep  a  cow  a-piece  on  the  common  in 
summer,  with  a  sufficient  provision  of  hay  for  winter 

keep^ 
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keep»  and  permission  for  the  fanners  to  supply  any  vacan* 
cies  that  might  happen. 

Mr.  Pitt  ofiered  to  lend  some  of  them  money  to  pur- 
chase a  cow,  but  few  came  into  the  plan^  for  want  of 
sufficient  knowledge,  or  some  other  cause. 

Mr.  Prampton  keeps  a  fewxottagers'  cows  in  the  same 
method,  on  his  estate  at  Moreton. 

Every  attempt  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
whether  successful  or  not^  is  worthy  of  attention  at  this 
period^  when  there  are  probably  not  less  than  fifty  in- 
stances of  small  portions  of  land  taken  away  from  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people^  where  there  is  one  of  the 
tVuly  humane  and  patriotic  tendency  above-mentioned. 


SECT.  XI. POPULATION. 

Some  particulars  on  this  subject  are  here  inserted  from 
the  returns  made  to  the  Population  Act,  in  1801. 

Inhabited  houses      .••.•• ...m...^........  21,437 

By  how  many  families  occupied    .•...•••....••...•••  24«|142 

Uninhabited  houses    .••••••.. 825 

Males 53,667 

Females     , 61,652 

Total  of  persons  ^  resident      • 11 5,3 19 

in  1 800 .          >  including  military  men,  &c.  1 1 9, 100 

Ditto-  in  1750 96,400 

Ditto  in  1700 90,000 

Inhabitants  to  each  square  mile     98 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant,  supposing  the  extent  7  ^  , 

of  the  county  to  be  775,000  5 

The  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  increas- 
ed between  1700  and  1801,  from  5>  512^900  to  9,165,400 

persons, 
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persons^  and  had  the  population  of  Dorsetshire  incteased 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  present  number  would'  ha^ 
been  149^628^  which  is  30,52$  more  thau  the  enmnera- 
tionpflROI. 

This  rolative  deficiency  in  the  increase  of  pdpuladoii  is 
Tcry  remarkable,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  progress 
of  such  improvements  as  increase  the  numbers  of  inhabi- 
tants, has  not  been  vgtj  rapid  in  this  county. 

The  annihilation  of  the  leasehold- system,  and  the 
£armation  of  extensive  farms  in  the  chalky  distriet^  $eem  to 
be  the  only  remarkable  circumstances  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  county  ^  and  it  appears 
firom  Hutchins's  History,  that  a  partial  depopulation  has 
occurred  in  several  of  tlie  parishes,  but  whether  in 
consequence  of  the  land  being  laid  to  pasture,  or  some 
other  cause,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained^ 

The  population  in  the  southern  districts,  is  said  ta  be 
insufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  labours  of  hu&» 
bandry;  a  consequence  which  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  wur,  nnd  in  some  measure  to  the  care  the  farmers 
take  to  prevent  the  accession  of  new  inhabitants,  by 
hiring  their  servants  for  only  eleven  months. 
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OBSTACLES  TO,  AND  MEANS  OF  IMPJiOVEMENT* 


IN  considering  the  obstacles  to  the  Agricultural  Im« 
provement  of  any  particular  county  or  district  of  the 
kingdom,,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  both  to  those  whick 
exist  in  it  in  common  with  other  counties  and  district^ 
and  to  those  which  are  entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree 
peculiar  to  it;  the  same  remark  may  be  made,  and  the 
same  course  ought  to  be  pursued,  in  stating  and  enfordxig; 
the  means  of  improvement. 

The  system  which  seems  beginning  to  be  adopted  m 
Dorsetshire,  of  shortening  the  duration  of  leasesi,  fron  > 
21  to  seven  years^  must  be  highly  injurious  to  Agricul- 
tural Improvements;-  and  indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  laid 
down,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  very  slow  advance  of 
agriculture  in  this^  as  well  as  in  other  counties  of  England^ 
takes  its  rise,  either  from  the  leases  being  too  short,  or 
from  their  being  clogged  with  restrictive  clauses. 

Another  obstacle  to  improvement,  which  exists  aa 
Dorsetshire  in  common  with  many  other  counties,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to  adopt  and 
persevere  _in  those  practices,  and  the  use  of  those  agri-* 
cultural  implements,  which  have  been  found  to  answer  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  so  perfectly  well  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  rather  surprising,  that  in  Dorset- 
shire, (the  remark  is  applicable  to  many  other  counties) 
experiments  are  entered  into  with  extreme  willingness, 
with  respea  to  sheep>  and  some  of  the  minor  agricut^ 
^  tural 
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tural  implements;  even  such  of  the  latter  as  have  not  the 
long  trial  of  other  districts  to  recommend  thenar  wlule 
the  introduction  of  light  carts,  drawn  by  one  or  two 
horses,  and  of  two^horse  ploughs,  meet  with  very  gene- 
ral and  serious  opposition.  Certainly  every  implement 
and  practice,  which  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  those 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  where  climate  is  comparatively 
highly  unfavourable,  is  at  least  well  worth  the  trial  in  the 
more  favoured  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  points  in  which  the  agriculture  of  Dorsetshire 
more  peculiarly  stancJs  in  need  of  improvement^  may  be 
divided  into  such  as  respect  the  county  in  general,  and 
such  as  respect  particular  parts  or  soils  in  it. 

Of  the  the  county  in  general,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted^ 
that  it  is  not  well  wrought ;  that  is,  the  various  af^ilica* 
tions  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  roUipg,  3cc.  are  not  done 
in  that  workman-like  manner,  which  necessarily,  pro- 
duces clean  ground,  and  good  crops. 

Dorsetshire  undoubtedly  presents  very  large  tracts  of 
foul  land;  and  the  produce  is  by  no  means  so  high  as  its 
soil  and  climate,  under  good  husbandry,  would  yield. 
The  rotation  of  crops  followed  is  generally  founded  on 
proper  principles :  in  this,  then,  no  obstacle  to  adequate 
produce  can  be  found,  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  most 
approved  rotation,  even  on  good  soil,  and  with  plenty  of 
manure,  will  do  but  little,  if  the  land  is  not  kept  clean. 

Of  the  chalky  district,  the  means  of  improvement 
seem  to  consist,  in  sowing  a  much  greater  breadth  of 
sainfoin,  and  of  turnips;  each  most  valuable  crops,  where 
shee^)  are  the  great  object  of  the  fanner ;  and  tlie  former 
crop,  on  chalky  soils,  of  most  inestimable  advantage,  and 
which,  if  properly  introduced  into  the  rotation,  and  well 
managed,  must  render  this  kind  of  soil  equal  in  value 
to  the  richest  clay  or  loam. 

On 
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On  the  other  light  and  dry  soils  of  Dorsetshire!  tur« 
nips  ought  to  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent^  and  with 
more  care ;  the  extended  culture  of  these,  seems  the  only 
point  in  which  the  sheep-husbandry  of  this  county  admits 
of  much  improvement. 

With  respect  to  the  heavy  soils  of  the  county,  whlbh 
are  under  the  plough,  such  as  the  Isle  of  Purbeck ;  there 
are  three  pcnnts  by  which  they  might  be  improved-— a  more 
regular  and  judicious  use  of  lime ;  a  more  perfect  work- 
ing and  management  of  summer-fallows;  and  a'  more 
extended  sowing  of  red  clover;  nothing  thrives  so  weU 
on  deep  rich  day,  such  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck^ 
as  red  clover,  and  nothing  ameliorates  such  soils  more. 

But  after  all,  the  great  rule  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Farmers  of  Dorsetshire 
Is  to  keep  their  lands  clean:  their  8heep<-husbandry  is 
good;  and  by  following  this  rule,  they  might  render 
their  arable  husbandry  equally  so. 


CHAP. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


^   -      SSCT.   I.-— AGRICITLTCBAI.  SOCIBTIBS. 

THE  county  of  Dorset  has  no  Society  of  this  kind> 
though  there  is  no  doubt  but  such,  institutions  might  be 
made.^  advantageous  to  the  agriculture  of  every,  district  in 
England.    Many  particular  points  in  husbandry  might 
thus  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment^  inTcstigatlon  ; 
among  which  we  conceive  the  drill  husbandry  ought  to  oc« 
cupy  a  conspicuous  place*    Nearly  aH  the  beans  and  pease 
which  are  -grown  in  the  county^  might  be  advantageously 
drilled  and  hoed,  as  also  the  turnips  where  the  soil  is  not 
very  stony,  and  the  wheat  in  a  great   many  instances. 
There  are  some  objections  to  hoeing  barley  on  account 
of  the  small  seeds^  and  it  has  not  been  proved  hov7  far  it 
is   practicable  to    drill    the   clover   in   the   row^   with 
the  barley  and  other  spring  com,  with  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, or  to  sow  it  on  the  stubble  after  the  barley  is  har- 
vested.   These,  and  a  great  number  of  other  subjects, 
should  be  submitted  to  experiment,  and  the  results  pub- 
lished.    But  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  stated  to  those  who 
possess  the  power  of  encouraging  attempts  of  this  kind^ 
that,  those  who  make  experiments,  necessarily  expend 
their  time,  if  not  their  property,  by  these  investigations, 
while   the  chance  they  have  of  gaining  a  recompense 
from  any  quarter,  is  very  trivial  indeed.     It  is  a  fact,  that 
Agricultural  Societies  in  general,  expend  the  bulk  of  their 
funds  in  premiums  for  the  improvement  of  cattle. 

It 
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does  not  appear  that  much  good  can  arise  to  society 
from  rewards  given  to  servants  who  havc^  lived  many 
years  in  ihe  same  service,  &c.  because  such  is  the  nature 
of  tlie  case,  that  very  few  will  ever  be  induced  to  act 
with  a  view  to  merit  such  premiums,  while  the  money 
thus  expended  might  be  applied  to  more  beneficial  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  such  societies  seldom  oflFer 
any  premiums,  that  the^e  is  any  probability  a  small  farmer 
could  obtain  by  the  most  mieritorious  exertions. 

For  an  Agricultural  Society  to  prove  ?.ri  effectual  means 
of  impi^vement,  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  its 
more  opulent  members  should  be  liberal  in  their  sub- 
scriptions^ as  men  of  inferior  property,  or  mere  farmers, 
will  not  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to  subscribe  more 
than  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  the  improvements 
that  may  be  effected.? 


SECT,    II. — AGRICULTURAL  PROVINCIALISMS. 

BarrenerSi  barren  cows. 
Bartons^  fold»»yards  or  dung-yards. 
Botham,  the  com  marigold,  (Chrysanthemum  segetum), 
^  To  breedy  or  Braid,  to  knit  fishing  nets. 
Bot^grass,  a  kind  of  oat-grass  which  is  often  found  among 

ray-grass. 
Bid/e,  'an  instrument  fof  beating  out  flax-seed. 
Brakes,  fluted  wooden  instruments  for  breaking  the  stalks 

of  flax. 
Coathed,  rotten,  applied  to  sheep. 
Clum,  an  instrument  used  by  flax-dressers. 
Cutter,  a  more  {nroper  nsime  than  coulter^  which  is  in  ge- 

neral  use. 

i>ORSl£T.]  H  h  .  Cartfe^ 
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Cartee^  carting.    The  Dojrsetshire  labourers  say   hey  are 

going  to  cmrtee,  mowee,  &c. 
Camt  b  merely  a  provincial  pronunciation  of  com,  and 

which  is  very  common  in  most  words  where  a  precedes 

r  and  another  consonant* 
ChilverSi  ewe  lambs* 
Cue^  an  ox-shoe. 
Cbumper,  an  instrument  to  chop  off  the  beards  or  awns- 

of  barley. 
Devonshire  ever,  a  name  for  Peac/s  ray-grass  in  the  west 

of  the  county. 
JDusif  the  chaff  of  wheat  is  so  called  at  Ceme  Abbas. 
Drags,  large  harrows. 
To  drasb,  to  drow,  &c.  are  used  instead  of  to  thradii  ttk 

throw. 
Drug,  the  sediment  of  cyder. 
Ee-grasSf  after-grass  in  the  west  of  the  coanty» 
Fills,  separate  pans>  or  flits,  to  confine  sheep  on  tumips> 

clover,  &c. 
Faltering  iron,  the  same  as  a  chumper. 
Grist,  corn  allowed  to  labourers. 
Green/and,  a  general  term  for  pasture  land. 
Gay,  green,  as,'/*  I  prefer  to  cut  wheat  rather  gay." 
Gro^tons,  a  term  which  I  understood  to  be  used  for  land 

sown  with  clover  merely  for  sheep  feed  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Parkinson  says  it  means  ^*  land  lying  in  a  sort  of 

waste  for  one  season  without  seeds." 
Gourd,  fifteen  feet  and  one  inch  square. 
Gtpid,  the  scab  in  sheep. 
Rides,  com  is  said  to  ride,  when  it  tillers. 
Galls,  are  springy  places. 
Hatches,  double  gates. 

To  Haul,  to  carry,  as,  "  They  are  hsiuling  the  barky.'* 
Hisk,  is  the  cough  in  lambs,  &c. 

Hark, 


Harki  the  filamenfiS  ot  threa<ls  of  heixip  or  Sax. 

KnMuU,  a  bull  witll6Ut  horhL 

A  Lugy  a  polei  or  p^ch.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Jofa^ison^s 

Dictionary. 
Lappers^  hair  clothi^i  &c.  in  ^hkhf  Hax  seed  iis  putj  tQ 

pi"^  otit  the  oil. 
Livings^  small  leasehold  farmis. 
Tokaddungi  &c*,  to  eonvey  it  in  carts. 
Iro^j/^^o^j')  orfish-pots,  aremiide  of  ^I'ckc^-woi^k,  to 

catch  lobsters,  &c« 

Nictsesj  very  small  bundles  of  wobd  used  to  lighl  coat 
fires.- 

Knap,  the  flower  of  clover. 

Ploughf  synonymous  to  a  team.    Th6  farmers  send  their 
ploughs  with  corn  to  market,  &c. 

Pwks,  simall  cocks  or  heap&  of  bsU*l6y>  &c« 

Picks,  the  small  two-tined  forks  in  coihmon  us^.. 

Pur-ktrnkf,  iot  pars,  are  be4ambs;  both  kinds  take  the 
name  of  hogs,  as  ewe-hogs  and  I*aih*h6gs  at  a  htter 
peri  od,  and  afterwards  two*tooths^  four-tooths,  &c. 
'"Peppir^biach,  ear-cockle. 

Prains,  crowneedles. 

Plaice,  fittkes  in  the  livers,  &c.  of  coathed  or  rotten  sheep. 

PotSfCr  puts,  sinall  carts  used  for  carrying  manure. 

PoriUs,  the  parts  of  watdr-ilieadows  between  the  carrier 
aild  the  draihs. 

Rapes,  cole-seed,  generally  used  in  the  plural.  ' 

Reed,  for  thatching,  is  unthrashed  straw  with  the  ears 
cut  off. 

Raftering^  or  ruftering,  a  kind  of  half  ploughing  of  ley- 
ground. 

Stitches,  shocks,  or  heaps  of  ten  ot  a  dozen  sheav«$Of 
wheat  set  up  to  dry. 

H  h  2  s  Scfvff, 
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"    ^cTfff^  refuse  or  ofial,  as  scrof-potatoes* 

SbtU-trefoU^  seed  without  the  husksj  or  milled  hop-clorer. 

Strands,  the  stalks  o£  hemp  or  flax. 

SuUf  or  zully  names  applied  to  ploughs* 

Scales f  fragments  of  the  internal  part  of  hemp  stalks.       ' 

Suantp  or  sewant»  regular^  not  in  bunchesi  applied  to  com. 

Stone-rush^  stone^brash. 

Strap-grasSi  a  kind  of  couch  which  runs  much  on  the  top 

of  the  chalky  soils^  perhaps  it  may  be  the  JiorinyOr 

agrostts  stolonifera. 
Shear i  or  share  j  as  the  first  share»  or  after  shear  of  g^ass, 

is  the  first  mowing,  &c. 
Sptne^  Tejr-ground  ;  to  sow  on  the  spine,  is  to  sow  after 

grass-seeds,  at  least  in  the  west  of  the  county. 
Sears^  the  chaff  of  hemp. 
Tutt^  work  by  the  piece  is  called  tutt-work. 
Trinity-field^  a  term  applied  to  open  fields  under  the  three 

shift  husbandry. 
Tivy-ripey  means  twice-ripe,  or  irregular  in  ripening,  as  in 

crops  of  barley,  &c. 
TatteSi  potatoes. 
To  wheats  land  is  said  to  be  sown  to  wheats  &c.  instead  of 

with  wheat. 
Vurh^  a  fork,  with  three  large  wooden  or  iron  tines. 
Waybredi  a  wen  under  cows'  bellies,  &c.  at  Dallwood. 
VTindmows^  conical  heaps  of  wheat  laid  in  the  field  tp 

preserve  it  from  rain,  till  it  is  convenient  to  cart  it 

home.  « 

Weighty  a  wey,  or  30  lb.,  applied  to  wool. 
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No.  I. 

Notices  on  .the  Geologj/  of  DorsetsMrcy  extracted 
from  two  Papers  in  the  Transuctions  of  the  Gco^ 
logical  Society;  the  one  entitled  ^^Observations 
on  the  Physical  Structure  of  Devonshire  and  Com* 
wally  by  Dr.  Berger/^ — the  other  entitled  "  A 
Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  some  parts  of  JBamp* 
shire  and  Dorsetsture^^^  by  the  same  Author* 

Th£  western  borderof  Dorsetshire  is  nearly  the  limit 
of  the  occurrence  of  flints  in  the  chalk.  This  lastj  how* 
cveXi  extends  on  the  road  to  Axminster,  to  within  four 
miles  of  Honiton  in  Devonshire^  where  it  is  totally  lost, 
so  that  setting  out  from  London,  and  going  in  a  direct 
line  from  east  to  west,  this  formation  extends  150  miles 
between  these  two  boundaries.  The  structure  of  the  clifts 
on  the  sea-shore,  it  is  true,  changes  several  miles  east-* 
ward  of  the  western  boundary  now  stated.  Thus  the 
Island  of  Portland  furnishes  a  grit,  having  a  calcareous 
cement;  and  Lyme  Kegis,  a  little  farther  west,  a  shell 
limestQne  ;*  this  last  I  did  not  see  in  situ,  but  from  the 
specimens  I  procured*  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  appeared 
to  me  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  shelly-calcareous 

*  There  m  also  along  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  a  range  of  argillaceous 
hills,  belonging  to  a  kind  which,  according  to  M.  Brongniart,  are  to 
be  observed  either  on  the  boundaries  of  primitiTe  countries,-  or  on  the 
passs^  to  the  secondary  countries.  Traite  fil^m^taire  de  Mineralogie, 
lom.  i.  p.  527., 

HhS         ^  grit. 
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gnu  It  is  of  a  bluish  colour^  of  a  fine  grajn^  and  the 
particles  distinct.  It  contains  petrifactions,  particularlj 
.very  beautiful  anunomtes,  which  are  $emi«transparent. 
This  rock»  in  many  respects^  very  much  resembles  that 
which  forms  the  cli£  of  Tracy  p^  t^e  coast  pf  Bayenx 
in  Normandy.^ 

The  chalk  hills  in  the  Isle  Qf  Purbeck:  lie  in  the  pro- 
Jongation  of  a  line  westward  from  the  Needl^ :  they 
jposs  through  Coi;fe  Castle^  ^nd  establish  a  separation  b&> 
.f wen  two  troughs,  or  basins.  The  one  on  the  north 
has  $i  gentle  slope  towards  Poole  Harbour,  the  other  on 
the  south  is  more  horizontal)  .extending  towards  the  sea^ 
on  the  coast  of  which  it  pre^nts  a  range  of  rather 
abrupt  cliffs.  The  soil  of  the  btter  is  very  feitile,  while 
that  of  the  former  is  completely  barren,  an4  ^covered  idl 
over  with  heath. 

These  hills  pass  under  particular  names,  such  as  Nine 
Barrow  Downs,  which  I  foimd  by  the  barometer  to  be 
625  fefct  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Challer  Hill,  390  ; 
Norden  Hill,  369;  and  East  and  West  Creach.  Bc^ 
tween  Challer  and  Norden  Hills,  stands  on  the  top  of 
an  hillock,  the  fine  ruin  of  Corfe  Castle,  the  height  of 
which  is  207  feet.  These  hills  consist  of  what  is  called 
hard  chalk,  perhaps  from  the  greater  quantity  of  sand 
which  it  containsf . 

Quartzose  loose  sand,  i$  also  the  matter  >which  fills  up 
for  the  most  part  the  inclined  semi-trough,  which  from 
the  shallow  inner  harbour  of  Poole  extends  to- the  north- 
ern acclivities  of  the  chalk  hills  by  Corfe  Cattle.     I(  is 

*  Jouro.  de  Physique,  Mart.  1807. 

f  Tt  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  characters  of  this  rock  more 
distinctly,  and  especially  to  asc^tain  whether  it  inclosed  fossils  ^i^ch 
are  not  to  be  found  in  she  common  and  soft 'Ninety,  Cfaau^c  eertvcmU  of 
the  French. 

thert 
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.there  of  a  whitish-grey  colour,  covered  with  heath  re- 
duced in  some  places  to  the  state  of  turf* 


Potters^  Clay. — ^It  alternates  with  the  loose  sand  in  the 
(trough  of  Poole^  where  it  is  found  in  beds  of  various 
thickness  at  different  depths.  It  does  not  efiervesce 
with  aciids,  and  froxn  a  cursory  chemical  examination^ 
which  Dr.  Maroet  had  the  kindness  to  make  at  my  re« 
,^aest,  we  traced  in  it  the  existence  of  alumine,  of  lime^ 
of  magnesia,  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  of  silica.  It  feds 
greasy  and'  smooth,  its  colour  varies  from  ash-grey  to  bluey 
it^  fracture  is  a  little  shining  and  uneven.  It  contains 
sometimes  cylindrical  blue  nodules  (called  pins  by  the 
workmen)  «f  a  more  close  texture,  in  which  there  is  pro- 
l>ably  a  greater  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron.  This  clay  is 
sent  to  Staffordshire,  where  it  is  mixed  with  ground 
^nts,  and  employed  in  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery.  I 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  one  of  the  purest  specimens 
from  Threshers^s  day^pit,  1.  723.  Mr.  Kirwan  states 
potters*  clay  to  be  from  1,8  to  2*. 

I  have  been  informed  by  very  competent  persons,  that 
the  beds  of  clay  in  the  trough  (^  Poole  do  not  affect  any 
particular  direction. 

An  earthy  brown-coal,  extremdy  friable,  and  which 
crumbles  ta  pieces  when  pat  into  waiter,  underlies  the 
potters'  clay  in  the  sandy  trough  <^  Poole,  where  it  forms 
a  seam  of  some  thickness.  It  boms  with  a  weak  flame 
emitting  a  particular  and  rather  fr*agrattt  smell  of  bitu^ 
men,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  Bovej  coaL 
They  At&x  however  in  point  of  specific  gravity,  this 
being  1,153,  while  Bovey  coal  varies  from  1,4  to  l,558f. 


*  Elements  of  Mioeralogy,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 
t  Kjrwan*8  Mineralogy,  vol.  u.  p.  ^.  ^ 
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There  are  firequeatly/^m  of  claf  passiog  throngh,Uiis 
earthy  browxi*coal. 

I  have  seen  at  West  Lulworth,.  another  brown^cosd^ 
passing  into  pitch  coal>  in  a  black  loose  quartzose  sand- 
stone, in  which  it  makes  a  very  thin  layer  or  seam.  It 
hardly  i^urn^  with  a  flame,  but  chars  like  wood,  emitting 
2Xk  eiQpyreumatic  or  subacid  smell.  The  spec.  grav.  of 
the  specimen  I  tried,  was  1,S40.  This  last  species  of 
combustible  matter,  9s  well  as  the  former,  is  used  by  the 
poor  people  as  fuel,  and  they  may  be  both  referred,  I 
tjbink)  to  the  spurious  coal  of  Mr.  Earwan  ^  the  range  of 
the  specific  gravity  which  he  gives,  is  that  of  1,500  to 
1,600^ 

Marl  of  an  earthy  semi*indurated  texttire,  which  as- 
sumes spontaneously  polyhedral  forms,  an4  contains  no- 
dules or  kidneys  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  some  of  vbich 
have  undergone  a  partial  decomposition.  It  h^  no  lustre, 
the  fracture  is  coarse,  the  colour  ot  a  bluish-grey;  iti^m- 
t^ins  pumerous  specks  of  mica,  it  does  not  effervesce 
with  acids,  though  the  presence  of  lime  is  readily  shewn 
by  chemical  tests ;  it  is  composed  also  of  alumina  and  of 
a  good  deal  of  oxyd  of  iron ;  it  adheres  slightly  to  the 
tongue,  and  is  friable  when  immersed  in  water;  it  soon 
falls  into  a  powder  which  is  rather  rough  and  dry ;  it  de- 
crepitates on  the  first  impression  of  the.  fire,  becomes 
hard,  and  when  heated  to  rednes's,  turns  greyish-yellow. 
It  forms  a  bed  of  several  fathoms  in  thickness  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  lies 
between  a  stratum  of  loose  quartzose-sand,  and  one  of 
calcareous  freestone  with  chert,  above  the  source  of  an 
alum  chalybeate  spring.  It  is  found  also  to  the  north- 
cast  of  Alum-bay,  where  it  alternates  with  sand ;  at  High 


Kirwan*s  Mineralogy,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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ClifF  in  Christchorch-bay,  whweit  constkutes^most  part 
of  the  cliff,  and  is  covered  only  by  the  flint-gravel ;  and 
between  Encombe  and  St.  Aldfaam's  Head  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck. 

Coarse  Shelly  Limestone  (Calcaire  Grassier  J*, ^^Thls 
kind  of  rock  I  am  rather  anxioas  to  introduce  here»  be- 
cause it  seeips  to  constitute  a  formation  by  itself,  which» 
I  believe,  was  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Brongniart,  who 
has  given  us  seme  very  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  variety  of  limestone  was  thought  to  be  very 
scarce  in  England,  but  I  am  nbw  disposed  to  believe, 
diat  upon  a  further  examinatidn,  it  will  be  found  to  oc» 
ctipy  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  will,  by  many  per- 
sons  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  same- 
Strata  or  beds  which  exist  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France. 
I  have  observed  it  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  called  the  Under  Cliffy  in  several  places  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and,  from  some 
^cimens-  which  I  have  seen  at  the  Geological  Society's 
-Apartments,  I  have  but  very  little  doubt,  that  it  exists 
also  in  the  counties  .of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Oxford,  Rutland^* 
and  Somerset.  In  France,  it  forms  the  bottom  or  basis 
of  several  extensive  plains;  such  as  that  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  that  of  Caen  in  Normandy* 

I  have  seen  it  alternating  with  a  calcareous  sandstone, 
with  the  oolHhe^  (oviform  limestone  of  Kirwan),  and  with- 
marl :.  passages  of  it  may  be  traced  on  one  hand  to  the 
calcareous  sandstone,  and  on  the  other  to  the  oviform 
limestone.    At  the  quarry  of  Tilly  Wym,  by  S^coinbe 


*^  Cbaux  carBotutiee  gnusiere\  pierre  a  batir\  pierre  de  ttaUe  when  in  large 
block  «uid  aSSUmt  when  it  ia  in  tmaller  maiset.  Brongniart}  Trait^  de 
A^eralqgie,  toms,  L  p.  204. 
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Otff,  to  the  east  of  St.  Aldham's  Head,  and  at  ChapmaoV 
Pool  near  £ncombe»  as  also  in  the  Isle  of  Portland^  it  in- 
cludes patches  of  a  compact  limestone  of  a  greyish,  or 
dark  blue  colour,  which  becomes  h^er  as  it  passes  gra- 
dually into  ft  state  of  complete  flint  or  chert.  Although 
these  patches  of  compact  blue  limestone  efiervesce  with 
acids,  they  are  however  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  with 
steel.  I  have  seen  at  the  apartments  of  the  Greological 
Society,  a  series  of  specimens  from  the  County  of  Rutland 
(Nos.  890  to  896),  so  very  much  like  those  of  Porbeck 
and  Portland*  that  they  might  he  taken  one  for  the  other. 
But^  generally  speaking,  the  texture  of  the  coarse  shelly 
limestone  b  uneven  and  rough ;  it  contains  a  great  many 
shells,  which,  according  to  M.  Brongniart,  belong^  mosdy 
to  the  tribe  of  the  littoral  shells.  Sand  also  occurs  either 
filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  shells,  or  dispersed  through 
the  substance  of  the  limestone.  It  is  genendly  calcareoiiSy 
and  of  a  dirty-yellow  colour ;  sometimes  it  is  siliceous, 
and  then  appears  under  the  form  of  very  small  brown 
grains.  In  the  coarse  shelly  limestone  of  Swanage,  the 
colour  is  yellowish  grey,  and  the  texture  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  z  pisolite:  (var.  of  the  oviform  limestone 
of  Kirwan).  In  the  quarry  of  Tilly  Wyro,  and  in  that  of 
Wind  Spit,  a  little  westward  of  the  former,  it  is  mostly 
composed  of  shells  of  oysters,  which  have  lost  tfaeir  out- 
side coat.  In  the  Portland  stone,  judging  from  the  quarry 
which  lies  on  the  north-east  of  the  island,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  remains  included  within  it,  are  cast»  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Trigonia  of  Lamarck  (Hippocephaloides  of  Plott) 
as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Paikinson ;  a  genus  of  which 
Mr.  Peron  has  found  a  living  species  in  the  Southern 
Seas.  This  stone  is  rather  rough,  on  account  of  the 
many  cavities  left  by  the  casts  of  the  shells,  and  which 
cause  the  air  contained  withini  to  oppose  a  resistance  to 

the 
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4tiie  bamfli^ery  in  the  m»aner  of  tfaje  porous  lavas :  some  of 
^hese  cavities  are  however  Imed  irith  crystallized  caka- 
Teous  spar. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  specimens  of  this 
limestone^  I  have  found  to  be  as.  follows: 

From  the  Under  Cliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, ..,,,...  2,666 

From.  Steeple  Ashton,  Oxford,  •••••••• «•••  2,624 

w  luCi  opijL  (Ouarry,  •••••••••••••••••••••«*m*«m^*««»**  ••«••••••••  jLjOxja 

Swanage,  », ..•••••.•••m...vm....;...*^..-..«....^.......  22563 

Portland  N.E.  quany,  •.••.••-.•••••M..M...v»fMM.M,....«.  2,56^ 
Tilly  Wym  quarry,  passing  to  a  calc.  sandst*  ••••••••  2,466 

Mean  spec.  grav.  •••«•••«•.•.••«••.••••••••  2,579 

The  ratio  between  the  extreme  points,  is  as  92:100 ; 
a  range  much  less  than  is  stated  by  M.  Brongniart  from 
Rondelet's  experiments,  viz.  of  24:17*. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  compact  hard  bluish  lime- 
stone found  in  patches  in  the  coarse  shelly  limestone,  I 
have  ascertained  to  be  as  follows: 

Trom  Tilly  Wym  quarry,  •••••••••^•^••••••^••••••m*....**  2,501 

Mean,  •.••.••.•..•^-.•. •••••mm.........  2,506 

» 

Lastly,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  dark-blue  flint  or  chert^ 
from  Portland,  connected  with  the  bluish  cqinpact  lime- 
stone, and  passing  gradually  into  it^  is  2,54S. 

Im  the  quarry  of  TiUy  W  ym  the  flint  or  chert  is  mqstly 
Wdei:  the  form  of  detached  masses  (nt  nodules  \  while  in 
the  Under  Cliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  Isle  ^ 

^'TnitBfil^Buntaiai  deAfintoL  tn— fcn.  WfL 

Portland^ 
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Portland,  it  forms  continuous  layers;  in  the  latter  placci 
Aeir  direction  is  that  of  the  strata,  viz.  nearlj  from  north 
to  souths  their  dip  being  east  by  south. 

Oviform  Limestone  (Oolithe). — I  have  observed  two 
beds  or  strata  of  this  rock;  one  is  in  the  quarry  of  Wind 
Spit  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  This  quarry  is  open  in  two 
places.  To  the  east 9^  where  the  rock  has  been  excavated 
on  t  vcTf  large  scal^  there  is  nothing  but  the  coarse 
shelly  limestone  before  mentioned,  which  as  it  extends 
to  the  western  quarry,  passes  into  oviform  limestone* 
The  grain  of  the  rock  quarried  at  this  .latter  place,  is 
more  close,  the  colour  uniformly  white^  the  texture  less 
coherent;  it  still  however  .retains  some  fragments  of 
shells,  but  they  are  small  and  broken.  I  found  the  spe- 
cific  gravity  of  one  specimen  2,539. 

The  quarry  to  the  north-west  of  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
which  is  the  most  extensive,  is  cOnt]posed  almost  entirely 
of  the  oviform  limestone,  containing  but  very  few  shells; 
the  texture  of  the  work  is  granular,  the  nodules  very 
small,  and  united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  It  crumbles 
to  pieces  much  more  readily  than  the  coarse  shelly  lime- 
stone which  lies  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  island.  The 
specific  gravity  of  one  specimen  I  found  2,464  ;  thus 
giving  for  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  two  specimens 

here  mentioned  2,5015. 

\ 

Kimmeridge  CoaL-^Oi  the  bay  where  this  coal  is  found, 
I  have  seen  but  the  eastern  part,  about  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  Little  Kimmeridge,  where  the  cliffs  are  cut  down  rather 
abruptly.  These  are  composed  of  a  slate-clay  (Kirw.)  of 
a  greyish  yellow  colour,  finely  slaty,  containing  both 
animal  and  vegetable  impressions.  The  leaves  of  v^hich 
the  rock  is  composed,  become  much  more  evident^  after 

it 
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it  has  undergone  some  decay,  or,  wh^n  sound,  after  it 
1^  beeil  exposed  to  tbe  fire.  It  divides  spontaneously 
into  large  tabular  masses.  The  fracture  of  the  rock  is 
earthy,  with  many  small  specks  and  nodules  of  indurated 
clay.  The  outside  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  a  thin  layeir 
of  calcareous  spar.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  specimen 
I  tried,  was  2,052,  The  mass  effervesces  with  acids',  but 
the  nodules  of  indurated  clay  do  not. 

This  rock  passes  gradually  to  a  bituminous  shale.  The 
^rst  transition  is  to  a  slale-clay  of  a  lighter  or  darker  co^- 
lour,  the  joints  of  which  are  covered  With  iron  pyrites. 
It  burns  with  a  yellowish,  flame,,  giving  out  a  sulphijirous 
smell,  and  becomes  afterwards  of  a  light  grey  colour. 
The  second  transition  is  to  a  bituminous  shale  called 
stony-coal,  the  spec.  grav.  of  which  is  1,319.  Its  colour 
is  dark-brown  without  any  lustre :  it  effervesces  slightly 
with  acids,  contains  no  iron  pyrites,  and  burns  readiiy 
with  a  yelldwish,  rather  smoky  and  heavy  flame.  The 
smell  is  bituminous  but  not  sulphurous*  The  -^op  and 
bottom  of  the  Kimmeridge  coal  consist  of  the  slate-day 
first  described.  At  Little  Kimmerjdge,  on  the  shore,  I  saw 
several  large  blocks  of  a  very  hard,  compact  brown  lime* 
stone,  having  a  conchoidal  firacture,  and  displaying  a  few 
specks  of  indurated  clay  r  it  had  an  external  covering  of 
a  grey  earthy  colour,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  oxydation 
of  the  iron,  though  the  rock  itself  does  not  act  in  any 
sensible  manner  on  the  magnet.  This  limestone  has  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  ironstone  and  to  some  basaltic 
rocks  ;  passages-however  might  be  traced  to  the  slate-clay 
just  mentioned,  with  which  perhaps  Jt  alteniates.  I 
found  its  spec.  grav.  2,641.  It  was  not  in  situ,  but  c6mes 
very  probably  only  from  a  little  distance*. 

*  The  Kimmeridge  coal  is  used  as  fhel  by  the  poor  people  in  the  neigh* 
hoarhoody  and  the  ashetf  spread  ov«r  the  mead6Wr,  are  eoimdlcred  »% 
good  manure. 
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Elevation  of  some  places  in  the  County  of  IJor$eii 


Me  of  Pifrhetk 


Heigbi  akoite  the 


kwdrfAeSetU 
FeH, 


A  hillock  on  Poole-lieatby  balK 
a  mile  W.  by  S.  of  die  town  f 
of  Poole;  and  S.  W.  by  S.  of  1^ 
Branksea  Castle,   J 

Nine  Barrow  Down,  W.  of  Stud-  ) 
land, •• J 

Cotfe-cattie  (yillage)  Shipinny  •• 

The  hill  on  which  Corfe^astle  ) 
stands,  ••••••••••••••••••  \ 

Challer^iiU,  £.  of  Corfe<:a8tle  ) 
hummock,    \ 

Norden-hilly  W,  of  Corfe^mstle  7 
hummock,    •••* fj 

St.  Ad  helm's,  St.  Alban^i,  or  St  )        q  . . 
Aldham's  Head,  • {       ^** 

Swyep-hill  (top)  W,N.W.  of>       ^^ 
Encombe,    ....}       ^^ 


I§le  of  P&rtlani* 

Signal-house,  a  little  to  the  N.  > 
N.  E.  of  the  village  of  Chesil,  J 

Southwell  (village)  S.S.W.  of  > 
the  island,  •  •  •' 5 

Soutliem  Light-bouse^  • 
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64Z,  teCkoT^ng  the  ie?eF 
of  the  sea  &om  loin- 
water  mavk. —  Vide 
Matson'ft  Obs.  on  tha 
Westw  Coimt.  'voL  u 
p.  18^ 


No.  11. 

On  the  Culture  and  Preparation  of  Hemp  in  Dor^ 
setshirCf  and  on  the  Growth  of  Sea  Cale  *. 

]>EAR  SIR, 

As  you  informed  me  when  you  was  lately  In  Dor* 
setshire,  that  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  were   anxious   to 


*  Ftom  **  TraasactioBs  of  the  Society  for  the  £ncouragement  of  Arts, 

ManufMturet,  and  Commerce,  for  1811.** Th^  thatiksof  the  So» 

Qiety  were  voted  to  Mr.  Way,  for  this  commttnication. 

obtain 


obtain  information  concerning  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  hemp  in  this  neighbourhoood,  I  am  induced  to  send 
you  some  accounts  thereof. 

I  fear  my  memorandums  on  the  subject  will  not  be 
i¥orthy  the  notice  of  the  Society,  and  I  should  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  have  put  pen  to  paper  upon  It,  if  I  had 
not  uniformly  found,  that  the  persons  who  are  concerned 
in  the  growth  and  management  of  that  article,  are  shy  of 
giving  information.  If  what  I  have  sent  should  Induce 
persons  equal  to  the  task,  to  make  the  needful  inquiries 
in  this  county,  Somerset,  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk,  (which  I 
believe  to  be  the  parts  of  England  where  hemp  is  most 
cultivated),  and  ipake  the  culture  more  generally  known 
than  it  now  seems  to  be,  I  shall  be  much  gratified.  I 
hope,  if  you  again  visit  this  neighbourhood,  to  show  yon 
a  very  fine  crop  of  wheat  on  the  field  where  you  last  year 
saw  the  persons  employed  in  collecting  the  male  hemp} 
also  another  large  field  of  exceeding  good  wheat,  tliat  piT>-^ 
duced  hemp  last  yean  neither  of  which  have  had  any  fresh 
manure  upon  them  since  the  hemp  was  taken  from  the 
fields*  I  have  added  some  observations  on  the  groiTvth  of 
Sea  Cale :  this  useful  vegetable,  growing  naturally  on  some 
of  the  Clifis  near  Bridport  Harbour,  and  being  one  of 
the  n^ost  valuable  esculbit  plants  that  I  know,  I  have 
found  the  culture  of  it  in  the  kitchen-garden  more  easy 
to  manage  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

I  have  sent  different  specimens  of  the  seed,  and  some 
of  the  natural  soil,  for  inspection ; 

And  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  Servant^ 

H.  B.WAT. 

Bridport  Harbour,  March  1^  1811. 
Jb  C.  TnyUiT,  M.JP.  Sec. 

AcC9Utlt 
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Accmini  of  the  Culture  and  Preparation  of  Hemp  in 

Dorsetshire, 

Hemp  is  usually  sown  about  the  15th  of  May^  on  the- 
best  arble  land,  on  which  about  twenty  cart  loads  of  good 
rotten  dung  has  been  spread,  say  about  a  ton  to  the  load: 
this  is  well. ploughed  in,  and  the  ground  well  plpughed 
two  or  three  times,  and  well  dragged  and  harrowed^  to 
get  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  and  about  two^  or  twa  and 
a  half  bushels  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  ^  what  produces 
no  seed,  called  by  some  male,  or  summer  hemp^  and  by 
others  cinner  hemp,  is  drawn  about  five  or  six  weeks  after 
the  plant  comes  up;  it  is  ^t  that  time  in  blossom ^  when 
drawn,  it  is  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  carried  to  sodie  mea^^ 
dow  land,  and  there  spread  to  ripen:  when  ripe  and  dry,, 
it  is  bundled  and  stacked.     What  stands  for  seed  has  na 
flower  that  can  be  discovered;  it  is  the  female  hemp,  and 
is  generally  ripe  early  in  September,  when  it  is  drawn,, 
bundled  up,  and  stowed  up  in  the  field  for  the  seed  to  dry 
and  harden,  when  it  is  thrashed  out  in  the  fieldsf.     Most 
commonly  in  Dorset,  the  seed  is  sold  on  the  spot,  at  from 
2s  6J.  to  7s.   per  bushel;  an   acre  of  hemp   produces 
eighteen  or  twenty  bushels.  In  Somerset  they  have  some- 
times thirty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.     In  the  sowing 
season  I  have  known  2 Is,  per  bushel  paid  for  seed;  whea 
thrashed>  the  hemp  is  carried  to  the  meadows,  and  spread 
to  ripen  as  the  other,  and  stacked  in  the  same  way,  to 
prepare  it  for  sale ;  it  is  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  in 
the  parishes  round  which  it  is  raised,  to  be  what  is  called 
scaled,  that  is,  each  separate  stalk  of  hemp  Is  broken  in 
the  hand,  and  the  hemp,  which  is  the  outside  rind  or 
bark,  is  stripped  off,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  ta  market.' 
The  scaling  is  the  employment  of  old  men,  women,  and 

children^ 
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Kildren,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  labouring  family  in  th^ 
evening,  as  in  winter  they  make  but  poor  wages  of  it, 
and  one  principal  inducement  for  them  to  do  it  is,  that 
the  woody  parts  of  the  hemp  make  them  a  fire,  but  it 
soon  burns  out.  Complaints  are  made  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  hemp  being  often  wasted  from  improper  management, 
and  want  of  care  in  the  scaling  of  it.  At  the  Comptons  and 
Bl*adford,  a  good  deal  more  hemp  would  be  raised  if  they 
could  get  it  scaled,  which  they  find  much  difiiculty  in  do- 
ing; and  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  a  mill  that  would 
swingle  it  at  a  moderate  expense,  on  some  suqh  plan  as 
the  flax  swingling  mills,  and  to  afiford  some  encourage- 
ment to  the  erecting  themi  as  well  as  flax  swingling  mills, 
it  would  encourage  the  growth  of  both  articles  materially* 
An  acre  of  hemp  in  a  good  season  will  produce  14,  16  or 
18  weights  of  32  lbs.  to  the  weight  in  Dorsetshire;  in 
Somersetshire  they  reckon  their  weight  two  pounds  less, 
and  they  sometimes  get  as  much  as  35  weights  to  the  acre; 
the  price  of  the  weight  of  hemp  is  from  16/.  to  20/.  per 
weight.  The  rotation  of  crops  as  follow : 
On  ground  well  manured,    ••••  Hemp. 

Wheat. 

Barley  or  oats. 

Clover  with  the  above. 

Wheat. 

Barley  or  oats. 

Ground  well  manured^    .«....•.  Hemp. 

But  sometimes  they  dress  the  ground  well  for  hemp 

every  third  year.    The  quantity  of  hemp  sown  in  Dorset 

is  very  triflings  in  comparison  to  what  is  sown  in  Somer* 

set.   Jn  the  former  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  eight  or  nine 

parishes;   whereas    very  large  quantities  are  raised   in 

Somerset,    in   the  parishes  of  Misterton,    Crewkerne, 

Hinton,   St. .  George,   Lopen^   Seavingtons,   Ilminster, 

DORSET.l      '  li  Stocklinch, 
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Stocklinchy  Donyatt,  Kingstone^  SUpton,  Beaochampj 
Barington^  South  Petherton,  Martlock,  Norton^  Chisle« 
borough,  Stoke-under-ham,  Mont-a<ate,  Odcombe, 
the  Chinniocksy  the  Coken,  the  Comptons>  Bradford^ 
and  a  great  many  other  parishes.  Mr.  Emanuel  Pester, 
of  Preston,  near  Yeovil,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hemp 
and  flax  county,  and  he  can  doubtless  obtain  and  give 
every  information  that  may  be  wished  on  the  subject, 
being  so  extensively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  him- 
8^f,  and  so  competent  to  give  that  sort  of  informatiKm 
wanted;  a  bounty  of  Sd.  per  stone  on  hemp,  and  4m/.  per 
stone  on  flax,  was  for  many  years  given  by  GrQvemment, 
but  is  now  discontinued;  it  was  paid  by  the  Ckrk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Counties;  and  as  the  Jate  Mr.  Wallace 
managed  that  for  the  county  of  Dorset  unconuQonly  well^ 
it  is  most  probable  that  a  very  correct  return  for  the 
county  of  Dorset,  could  be  obtained  from  the  oflke  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  this  county,  of  the  quantity  raised 
each  year  of  both  articles,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
bounty;  also  from  Devon  and  Somerset  similar  returns 
could  be  got.  ^ 

There  are  large  quantities  of  hemp  raised  in  SuflTolk, 
the  writer  thinks,  near  St.  Edmund *6  Bury  and  Stow-mar- 
ket,  in  that  county.  He  has  been  told  they  make  Hnen 
so  iine  of  hemp,  as  to  be  worth  5s.  and  6/.  per  yard^  and 
used  for  shirts  in  preference  to  Irish,  being  considered 
much  more  durable  and  better,  so  much  so,  as  to  mduce 
the  Irish  to  imitate  the  fabric,  and  stamp  the  cloth,  Suffi)lk 
Hemp.  It  is  also  raised,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  neighlKHir- 
hood  of  Lynn  and  Wisbeach,  but  it  must  be  watered  and 
prepared  in  some  other  way ;  indeed  he  is  cpi^ritvced  that 
all  the  hemp  imported  from  the  Baltic  is  pfeparod  differ^ 
cntly  from  the  mode  used  in  Dorset j^ini  fSomLcrsetj  and 
?aust  have  been  swingled  before  it  w^s^sent:  tp  tUc  diflferent 

ports 
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ports  It  was  shipped  at  for  this  coantry.  The  giving  the 
former  bounty  on  the  growth,  and  increasing  it  on  hemp 
and  flax,  would  encourage  the  growth ;  but  if  given  on 
the  number  of  acres  sown,  the  grower,  as  hi$  ground 
would  be  in  high  order  for  a  crop  of  turnips  and  wheat 
after,  might  be  careless  about  his  crop  of  hemp,  as  the 
bountjt  to  be  worth  notice,  must  be  worth  more  than 
the  value  of  the  seed  in  common  years,  and  the  labour  of 
sowing. 

Hemp  in  this  county  and  the  next  is  never  sown  in 
new  ground  fresh  broke  up,  but  flax-  always  by^fchoice, 
when  fresh  ground  can  be  got.  Mr.  John  Pitfield  is 
going  to  break  up  great  part  of  the  West  Clift  at  Brid- 
port  Harbour,  and  sow  it  with  flax  this  season.  The 
writer,  while  on  the  subject  of  hemp,  is  led  to  mention, 
that  when  travelling  in  the  year  1792,  in  the  province  of 
Massachusets  near  Boston,  in  North  America,  was  assured 
that  considerable  quantities  of  hemp  were  raised  in  the 
townriiip  of  Sunberry,  about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  and 
.  that  it  was  always  raised  on  the  same  ground  every  year, 
.  no  other  crop  being  sown  in  their  hemp  lands,  aisd^-that  it 
was  manured  every  year,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  tons  of 
manure  to  the  acr6  of  hemp.  Respecting  seed,  he  can* 
not  learn  that  there  is  any  ft»  sale  at  Bridport,  with  the 
buyers  who  purchase  it  up  for  the  growers  at  the  hemp 
harvest,  and  he  expects  that  very  little  cati  be  got  from 
the  growers  romid  here.  Somersetshire  is  a  more  likely 
place  to  get  it,  as  he  has  known  some  of  the  hemp  farm- 
en  to  have  ujpwards  of  an  hundred  acres  of  hemp  in*'  one 
season;  round  this  they  generally  are  only  in  a  small 
VTay.  A  change  of  hsmp  seed  is  much  wanted  in  Somer- 
set and  Doiiset.  Trials  have  been  made  two  or  three 
ttmes  to  get  it  from  Russia;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
ntwseed  fix)nrdlfe  interior  earl]r  enongh  inthe  fall  at  the» 
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shipping  ports,  and  some  old  seed  which  has  been  ship- 
ped has  not  answered  the  purpose ;  if  Aew  could  have 
been  got,  it  would  as  generally  have  bebn  used  for  a 
change,  as  the  new  Riga  barrel  flax  seed  is  by  the  flax- 
growers.     As  the  seed  sown  in  Russia  was  considered  a 
good  saroplci  and  its  appearance  much  liked,  possibly  it 
might,  at  a  future  period,  be  obtained  in  the  fall  from 
Odesea,  or  some  other  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood that  a  good  deal  of  hemp  shipped  at  Riga  and 
St.  Petersburgh  grows  much  nearer  to  the  Black  Sea  than 
the  Baltic;  or  possibly  the  seed  of  the  Italian  hemp  raised 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  or  that  of  America* 
might  be  obtained  in  time  to  answer.     Perhaps  tares, 
called  by  some  vetches,  might  be  cleared  from  the  ground 
early  enough  for  manuring  and  sowing  the  ensuing  crop 
of  hemp»  and  vetches  might  make  it  worth  the  farmer's 
•  attention  t  to  this  an  objection  was  stated,  which  I  do  not 
just  now  remember.     On  talking  with  the  gentleman 
before-mentioned,  and   stating  the  American  practice, 
with  what  had  passed  on  it  with  my  neighbours,  he  said, 
he  had  long  been  persuaded  that  it  was  a  good  practice, 
and  that  he  had  the  last  season  a  very  good  crop  of  hemp 
on  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  hemp  the  year  before,  and 
that  he  did  not  let  the  hemp  stand  for  seed,  but  had  it  all 
down  at  the  usual  time  for  drawing  the  summer  or  male 
hemp,  and  the  ground  immediately  sown  with  turnips, 
which   were   fedrofF  with  sheep,   and  the  ground  then 
slightly  manured,  and  hemp  sown  again   at   the  proper 
season  ;  and  that  he  had  then,  October  27,  1808,  a  piece 
of  turnips  after  his  hemp,  which  were  worth  6/.  per  acre. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  acre  here  meant  is  the  Brif 
tish  acre  of  one  hundred  square  poles,  three  hundred  and 
four  square  yards  each.     The  manure  mostly  used  for 
l>emp  is  good  rotten  stable  dung,  which  is  miicli  preferred 

to 


to  any  other,  though  lime  k  frequently  used ;  but  nianU- 
facturers  pretend  to  assort,  (with  what  foundation  I  can- 
not say,)  that  they  can  distinguish  a  material  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  hetnp,  where  lime  has  been  used  iti- 
stea4  of  dung,  as  froni  lime  they  say  he<op  is  more  harsh 
and  brittle,  and  not  of  such  a  soft  sttky  quality  ^  where 
dung  ha$  been  used.  The  writer  has  endeavoured  to 
throw  together  every  thing  that  occurs  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  culture  of  hemp,  which  from  being  born 
and  residing  great  part  of  his  life  in  a  part  of  the  county 
where  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated  for  ages,  he  has 
been  able  to  collect ;  but  where  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ob- 
tain direct  information,  as  both  the  growers  and  manu« 
facturers  are  very  shy  of  giving  any,  under  an  idea  that 
it  might  injure  their  own  interest  by  assisting  to  extend 
the  culture  to  other  countries.  He  believes  that  his  state- 
ment may  be  depended  upon;  but  he  is  no  farmer,  and, 
therefore  the  loose  hints  thrown  together  here  on  the  sub- 
ject, may  not  be  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained  as 
he  could  wish  ;  but  if  they  in  the  smallest  degree  assist 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  an  article  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the.  kingdom,  it  will  afford  him 
the  most  heartfelt  pleasure* 

H.  B.  Way. 
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Account  of  the  Culture  of  Sea-^Cdle^  or  Sea^^ok*  • 

The  mode  which  I  consider  the  best  for  the  culture  of 
sea*cale,  is  to  draw  lines  in  a  very  dry  soil  and  dry  situa- 
tion,  on  ground  with  a  southern  aspect,  about  two  feet 
one  way  by  about  eighteen  inches  the  other,  and  where 
the  lines  cross  to  put  in  th,ree  or  four  good  perfect  seeds 

in  a  sqtiare  or  triangle^  about  three  inches  apart  \  this 

.    ■  . .      - .  f  • , 
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may  be  doa^  anj  tine  ia  November  or  December  in  open 
weather,  «nd  it  wiU  require  no  other  care  afterwards  but 
keeping  the  ground  clear  from  weeds  till  the  autuom  of 
the  following  year,  when  all  the  plants  but  one  of  the 
finest  in  each  square  may  be  taken  up,  which  if  wanted 
will  serve  to  form  other  beds  set  the  same  distance  apart. 
The  ground  in  the  intervals  of  the  plants  should  be  dug 
in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  taking  care  not  to  injune 
the  plants.    The  leaves  should  be  left  on  the  plants  ti}l 
they  £dl  off  naturally,  which  wIU  not  in  general  be  sponer 
than  the  latter  end  of  November.    In  the  autumn  of  the 
second  year,  the  same  attention  should  be  paid  to  th^ 
I^nts,  and  to  remove  the  dead  leaves. 

In  the  third  year,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
November,  when  the  leaves  have  been  cleared  awaj,  and 
the  ground  dug,  each  plant  should  be  covered  over  dose 
with  a  tub,  pan,  a  heap  of  small  stones,  coarse  cinders^  qr 
coarse  bark>  raised  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  over  the 
crown  of  each  plant,  and  from  about  the  latter  end  of 
February  to  the  latter  end  of  March  the  plants  will  be 
very  fine  and  fit  for  use.  I  prefer  that  which  has  been 
bleached  with  our  round  sea-gravel,  about  the  size  of 
large  pease  or  beans,  to  any  other  mode  whatever.  The 
plants  should  be  cut  but  once  in  a  year,  as  cutting  it  oft- 
ener  weakens  and  lessens  the  size  of  the  plants.  If  it  is 
not  desired  to  have  the  plants  targe,  they  may  be  bleached 
and  cut  a  year  sooner. 

I  have  sent  a  specimen  of  the  sandy  soil  in  which  it 
grows  naturally  here,  as  I  think  the  generality  of  garden- 
ers are  too  careful,  and  manure  the  ground  too  highly  for 
it.  In  the  month  of  April  last,  after  cutting  my  plants, 
I  covered  the  ground  all  over,  at  least  six  inches  above 
the  crown  of  the  plants,  with  this  earth  :  they  soon  shot 
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up  throttgh  it,  and  never  looked  finer  or  j^oduceda 
larger  quantity  of  good  seed  tl^  that  year* 

I  am  thus  particular,  in  order  to  show  that  this  vegeta* 
table  will  succeed  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  poor  ground 
than  in  rich,  provided  the  soil  be  dry,  and  care  taken  in 
the  management ;  I  speak  from  long  experience,  having 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  this  valu- 
able plant  from  my  youth.  When  I  cut  the  sea-cale  for 
use,  I  immediately  draw  up  the  earth  with  a  trowel,  so  as 
completely  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  plant  5  this  1  fancy 
makes  them  grow  more  luxuriantly.  This  plant,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  is  superior  to  asparagus ;  and  if  more  ia 
cut  than  wanted  for  immediate  use,  it  will  keep  for  some 
days  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  but  of  course  it  cannot  be 
better  than  when  recently  cut.  It  precedes  the  use  of 
asparagus,  being  ready  for  the  table  in  February  and 
March. 

H.  B.  Way. 
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the  Board,  8vo.  -  -  -  -  -  O90 

of  the   County  of   Norfolk,  by  Nathaniel 


Kent«  Esq.  of  Fulham,  Middlesex,  8vo.  •  -         O    6    O 

of  Northampton,  by  W.  Pitt,  of  Pendeford,  near 

Wolverhampton,  8vo.  -     .      -  -  *  0    8    O 

of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmor- 


land, by  Messrs,  Bailet,  Cutlet  and  Prinole,  8vo.  O    9    0 

of  North  Wales,  W  Walter  IXavies,  A*  M. 


Rector  of  himfoa^  19  Montgomeryshire^  8v<»»       -       1-      0  12    (^ 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  TNE  BOARD  OP  AORICUZTURB, 


I.  of  Nottinghamshire,  by  Robert  Lowe,  Esq.  of  £,3,  A, 

Oxton,  8vo.  -  -  -  -  -  -05a 

—  '     of  Oxfordshire,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Board,  8vo.  --  -  --  -0  12    0 

of  Salop,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  pLYMiET,  M.  A. 


Archdeacon  of  Salop,  in  the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  and  Ho- 
norary Member  of  the  Board,  8  vo.  -  -  0    9    O 
of  Somerset,  by   John   Billinosley,  Esq.   of 


Ashwick  Grove,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  8vo.            -             -    0  7  O 
A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Stafford,  by  Wm.  Pitt, 

of  Pendefbrd,  near  Wolverhampton,  8vo.  Second  Edition,        0  9  O 
of  Suffolk,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 

<8vo.  Second  Edition,            -              *•              -             -            0  8  O 

of  Surrey,  by  William  Stevenson,  8vo.             0  15  O 

-. of  Sussex,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young,  8vo.       0  14  O 

". of  Wiltshire,  by  Th OS.  Pavis,  8vo.              -        0  9' 

of  Worcestershire,  by  Wm.  Pitt,  of  Pcndeford, 


near  Wolverhampton,  8vo.  -  -  -  0  10 

of  Yorkshire  (the  West  Riding),    by  Robert 


Brown,  Farmer  at  Markle,  near  Haddington,  Scotland,  8vo.  0    9 
of   Yorkshire  (the  North    Riding),    by  John 


TuKE,  Land  Surveyor,  8yo.  »  -  -  0    9 


Edition, 

of  Dumfries-shire,  by  Mr.  Singer,  8vo. 

of  Dunbarton,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  White  and 


Markinch,  8vo. 

i^— — —  of  Galloway,  by  the  Jlev.S.  Smith,  8vo. 

of  The  Hebrides,  by  Mr.  M*Donald,  8vo. 

of  Inverness-shire,  by  James  Robertson,  D.  D. 


Minister  at  Callander,  8vo. 

I  of  Kincardineshire,  by  Mr.  Robertson,  8vo. 

of  Mid-Lothian,  by  George  Robertson,  Fat 


mer  at  Granton,  near  Edinburgn,  Svo. 

I.  of  Naijrne  and  Moray,  by  Mr.NAisMiTH,  Svo. 

of  Perth,  by  Ja^ies  Robertson,  D.D.  Minister 


at  Callander^  Svo. 

of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  by  Sir  G.S.  Mackenzie,  0 

Of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 


Douglas,  D.D.  Minister  at  Galashiels,  Svo. 

■        of  Stirling,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Graham,  Svo. 
— ■■  p  - of  Sutherland,  by  Capt.  J.  Henderson,  8vo. 


o 


SCOTLAND. 

A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen, 
by  George  Skene  Keith,  D.D.  Minister  of  Keith-Hall 
and  Kinkell,  Svo.  -  -  •  -0150 

.— of  Argyle,   by  John  Smith,  D.D.  one  of  the 

Ministers  of  Campbelton,  Svo.  Second  Edition, 

— of  Berwickshire,  by  Robert  Kerr,  Svo. 

' 1  I  of  Caithness,  by  Capt.  J.  Henderson,  8vo, 

-  of  Clydesdale,  by  John  Naismith,  Svo.  Second 
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0 
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0    7 

0 

0  18 

0 

Duncan  Macfarlan,  D.D.  Svo.  -  -  0    9    0 

of  East-Lothian,  from  the  Papers  of  the  late 


R.  Somerville,  Esq.  Svo.  -  -  -  -060 

of  Fife,  by  John  Thomson,  D.D.  Minister  at 


0    7 

0 

0    9 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  14 
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A  CATALOGUE 


or 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  &c 

SOLD  BY 

THOMAS  GIBBS  AND  CQ. 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 

Corner  of  Half-Mooij-Street,  Piccadilly,  London : 

Who  also  Sell  every  Article  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  JJne  j 
and  with  whom  BaiHffis,  wanting  Places,  leave  their  Ad* 
dress,  and  particulars  of  Situations  in  which  they  kavt 
previously  been. 


Barley.    Isle  of  Thanet. 
<■  Norfolk. 

Naked. 

,  Winter. 

Beans.    Small  Esseac 

Tick. 

■      Mazagan. 
Broom.    Common  yellow. 
Buck,  or  French  wheat. 
Burnet. 

Cabbage.  Gibbs*   true    drum- 
head, for  cattle. 

*  Thousand-headed. 

■  Scotch^ 

— —  American. 

I  Large  red. 

.    ■  I  Long-sided. 

■  White  turnip  above 

ground. 

■  Purple  ditto  di  tto,  or 

kohl  rabi. 
■t  White  turnip  under 

ground. 
'  Tall  green  borecole. 

I.      ■  Tallr^urple  ditto. 

— -     Siberian   hardy 

sprouting. 
Carrot.    Large  thick  orange^for 

cattle. 
I  Large  thic^  red,  ditto. 

Canary. 
Chicory.  ' 

.Clover    Common  red. 
.■  Perennial ,  or  cow-grass. 

White  Dutch. 

■!■  .    .  ■    Yellow,    trefoil,    non- 
iHch,  orblackgras^ 


Clover. 


■w» 


Msdta. 
ProvidentiaL 


Flax,  or  Unseed. 
Furze. 

Orass.    Meadow  fo^taiL 

—  Meadow  fescue. 
-^—     Sheep's  fescue. 

—  Hardish  fescue* 
'     Purple  ditto. 

-— —     Float  ditto. 

—  ^Crested  dogstait 

■  Rough  cocksfoot. 

—  Tall  oat-grass. 

—  Yellow  ditto. 

'  Meadow  ditto. 

— —  Sweet  vernaL 

■«  Great  meadow* 

-^—  Common  ditto. 

-^—  Marsh  ditto. 

—  Compressed  ditto; 
— •—  Annual  ditto. 
-^—  Conunon  ray-grass^ 
-^—  Peacey  ditto. 

i  Improved  perennial  do 

-^—     Timothy. 
I  Yorkshire. 

With  many  other  sortl. 

Hemp.    Russian, 
i  English. 

Honeysuckle.    French, 

Lettuce.    Large  Coas. 
LentiU.    SmaU. 
JUurg«» 


eATJlOGVB  or  ACRietTLTVBAt  SEBD9. 


Lttcerne. 

Mtngel  wuneL 

Maw-teed.  - ^_ 

Medicago,  varioiB  lOitti 
Millet.    Red. 

i  White. 

Mustard.    Brown. 

Oatt.  Early  Enex. 
-.-.  Dutch  hrew. 
•.—  Tartarian* 
— »-  Poland. 
*_  Poutoe. 
— «.  Flanders. 
•—  Caspian. 
Black. 

Panley.    Plain. 
Parsnip.    Large  thick. 
Pea.     Marlborough  grey. 
«i«—    Large  grey  rouncivaL 
_  Early  white. 

......    White  boiling, 

— ...    Pearl. 

-    Blue  Prussian. 
».—    Maple. 
Potatoes.    Oz-noble. 
.  Late  champion* 

Large  red. 

Nicholson  seedling. 

Bomb-shell. 

Rlb-gras8.    Lambs-tongue,  or 
,  Upright  plantain. 

Rape,  or  coleseed. 
Rye. 

Sainfoin. 
Saridella. 

Tares.    Spring. 
.-.—    Winter. 

White. 

-  Perennial. 
Trefoil.    Eirdsfoot. 

.—  Common,rarious  sorts. 

Turnip.   Early  stone. 
. White  Norfolk. 

Norfolk  belL 

Stubble. 

Green  top. 


Turnip.  Red-top. 

J  Large  yellow- 

I    ■     .■  Globe. 

■  White  tankard. 

I  4  Green  ditto. 

.  Red^top  ditto. 
lAJTge  Dutch. 
True  yellow  Swedidit 

or  ruta  baga. 
White  Swedish. 

Vetch.  J^idney. 

— .—  Chickling. 

I     ■■  Pale-flowered. 

— .—  ETerlasting. 

»i—  Great  wood. 

— —  Si3t41owered. 

— —  Tufted. 

■  Bush. 

-  Hoary. 

-  Sainfoin. 

— —  Red-flowered. 

— -  BienniaL 

'  Bastard. 

Broad-podded. 

— ■  Roueh. 

single-flowered. 

-— —  Narbonne. 

Flat-podded. 

Hairy  ditto. 

Narrow-leaved. 

Strewed. 

White-flowered. 

White-seeded. 

Horse-shoe. 

Milk 


Wdd. 
Wheat. 


Liquorice. 

Red  Lammas. 
Common  w^hite. 
White  hedge. 
White  Siberian. 
Egyptian. 
SiciUan. 

Round  African. 
Zealand. 
Cape. 
Dantzick. 


Woad. 
Yarrow 


London »  Punud  by  B.  M»MiUsn,  > 
Cow  street,  Covent  Garden.     S 
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